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So  iRuch  has  been  written  of  late  years 
respect in<r  Pascal,  and  so  much  that  is 
worth  reading,  that  we  do  not  know  that 
we  should  have  been  induced  to  make  him 
the  subject  of  prc.scnt  criticism,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  appearance  of  the  above  re¬ 
markable  volumes  of  JVI.  Faugere. 

It  seems  strange  to  say,  that  the  most 
popular  work  of  an  author  who  has  been 
dead  two  luindred  years,  and  who  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  world-wide  reputation — a  work 
which  has  passed  through  numberless  edi¬ 
tions,  and  been  translated  into  most  P^uro- 
pean  languages — has  never  been  published 
in  an  authentic  form  till  now.  Yet  this  is 
strictly  true  of  the  Pensees  de  Pascal. 

It  is  not  possible  to  convey  to  the  reader 
a  just  idea  of  the  merits  of  this  improved 
edition,  or  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
it,  without  relating  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  incidents  of  Pascal’s  life.  A  for¬ 
mal  biography,  however,  it  cannot  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  give ;  for  who  has  not  read  some 
account  of  the  life  of  Blaise  Pascal  ?  It 
VoL.  X.  No.  IV.  2S 


will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  advert  to  the 
principal  facts  of  this  great  man’s  history, 
and  the  dates  of  their  occurrence. 

He  was  born  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne, 
in  the  year  1623,  and  died  in  the  year 
1662,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 
When  we  think  of  the  achievements  which 
he  crowded  into  that  brief  space,  and  which 
have  made  his  name  famous  to  all  genera¬ 
tions,  we  may  well  exclaim  with  Corneille, 
“  A  peine  a-t-il  ve'cu,  quel  nom  il  a  laisse  !” 

It  is  well  known  that  Pascal  exhibited 
from  the  earliest  childhood  the  most  pre¬ 
cocious  proofs  of  inventive  genius,  especially 
in  the  department  of  mathematics.  Hav¬ 
ing,  if  we  may  believe  the  universally  re¬ 
ceived  tradition,  been  willingly  kept  in 
ignorance  of  Geometry,  lest  his  propensity 
in  that  direction  should  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
his  self-prompted  genius  discovered  for 
itself  the  elementary  truths  of  the  forbid¬ 
den  science.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
was  surprised  by  his  father  in  the  act  of 
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demonstrating,  on  the  pavement  of  an  old 
hall,  where  he  used  to  play,  and  hy  means 
of  a  rude  diagram,  traced  by  a  piece  of 
coal,  a  proposition  which  corresponded  to 
the  thirty-second  of  the  First  Hook  of 
Kuclid.*  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  com¬ 
posed  a  little  tractate  on  the  Conic  Sections, 
W'hich  provoked  the  mingled  incredulity 
and  admiration  of  Descartes.  At  nineteen, 
he  invented  his  celebrated  Arithmetical 
Machine  ;  and  at  the  age  of  six-and-twenty, 
he  had  composed  the  greater  part  of  his 
mathematical  works,  and  made  those  bril¬ 
liant  experiments  in  Hydrostatics  and 
Pneumatics  which  have  associated  his  name 
with  those  of  Torricelli  and  Hoyle,  and 
ranked  him  amongst  the  first  philosophers 
of  his  age.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  ho  now 
suddenly  renounced  the  splendid  career  to 
which  his  genius  so  unequivocally  invited 
him,  and  gave  himself  up  to  totally  differ¬ 
ent  studies.  This  was  principally  attribut¬ 
able  to  that  strong  religious  impulse  which 
was  imparted  to  his  mind  at  this  period — 
rendered  deeper  by  early  experience  in  the 
school  of  aftiiction.  From  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  he  was  a  perpetual  sufferer.  In  ltJ47, 
when  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
was  attacked  by  paralysis.  His  ill  health 
was  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  occasioned  by 
his  devotion  to  study ;  and  of  him  it  is 
literally  true,  that  his  mind  consumed  his 
body. 

So  complete  w’as  his  abandonment  of 
science,  that  he  never  Returned  to  it  but  on 
one  memoriable  occasion,  and  then  only 
for  a  short  interval.  We  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  remarkable  problems  which  he  solved 
respecting  the  curve  called  the  Cycloid. 
The  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  his  sister,  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  investigations  were  suggested  and 
completed — accounts  wdiich  arc  authenti¬ 
cated  by  a  letter  of  his  own  to  P'ermat — 
strongly  impress  us  with  the  vigor  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  his  genius.  We  are  assured  that, 
after  long  abandonment  of  mathematics, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject 
by  a  casual  train  of  thought  suggested  in 
one  of  the  many  nights  which  pain  made 
sleepless.  The  thoughts  thus  suddenly 
originated,  his  inventive  mind  rapidly  pur¬ 
sued  to  all  the  brilliant  results  in  which 
they  terminated ;  and  in  the  brief  space  of 
eight  days  the  investigations  were  complet¬ 
ed.  Partly  in  compliance  with  the  fashion 

•  His  gister,  Madame  Perier,  has  left  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  circumstantial  account  of  this  matter,  in  the 
Uk  of  her  brother. 


of  the  age,  and  partly  from  the  solicitation 
of  his  friend  the  Duke  de  Roannes,  he  con¬ 
cealed  for  a  time  the  discoveries  at  which 
he  had  arrived,  and  offered  the  problems 
for  solution  to  all  the  mathematicians  of 
Europe,  with  a  first  and  second  prize  to 
succes.sful  candidates.  If  no  solution  were 
ofiered  in  three  months,  Pascal  promised  to 
furni.sh  his  own.  Several  were  forwarded, 
but  as  none,  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges, 
completely  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
challenge,  Pascal  redeemed  his  pledge  by 
publishing  his  own,  under  the  name  of 
Amos  Dettonville, — an  anagram  of  I.ouis 
de  Montalte,  the  name  under  which  the 
“  Provincial  Letters’’  had  appeared.  This 
was  in  1G58-9,  when  he  was  thirty-six 
years  of  age. 

With  this  brief  exception,  Pascal  may  be 
.said  to  have  practically  abandoned  science 
from  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Yet  he  did  not 
at  once  become  a  religious  recluse.  For  some 
years  he  lived  a  cheerful,  and  even  gay,  though 
never  a  dissipated  life,  in  Paris,  in  tiie  centre 
of  literary  and  polite  society,  loved  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and 
especially  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  de  Ro¬ 
annes.  To  the  accomplished  sister  of  this 
nobleman,  ]\I.  Faugerc  conjectures  (as  we 
think  plausibly)  that  Pascal  wuis  secretly 
attached,  but,  from  timidity  and  humility, 
“  never  told  his  love.”  Perhaps,  in  part, 
from  the  melancholy  which  this  hopeless 
attachment  inspired,  but  certainly  much 
more  in  consequence  of  the  deeper  religious 
convictions,  produced  by  a  memorable 
escape  from  an  appalling  death,  in  1G54, 
his  indifference  to  the  world  increased ; 
and  he  at  length  sought  for  solitude  at 
Port  Royal,  already  endeared  to  him  by 
the  residence  there  of  his  sister  Jacqueline. 

Here  it  is  well  known  ho  produced  his 
immortal  “  Provincial  Letters  and,  when 
death  cut  short  his  brief  career,  was  medi¬ 
tating  an  exten.sive  work  on  the  fundanien- 

O  ^ 

tal  truths  of  religion, — especially  on  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity, — for  the  completion  of  which  he 
would  have  required  ten  “  years  of  health 
and  leisure.”  An  outline  of  the  work  had 
been  sometimes  (and  on  one  occasion  some¬ 
what  fully)  imparted  in  conversation  to  his 
friends,  but  no  part  of  it  was  ever  com¬ 
pleted.  Nothing  was  found  after  his  death 
but  detached  “  Thoughts”  (interspersed 
with  some  on  other  subjects)  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  topics  appropriated  to  such  a  work. 
They  were  the  stones  of  which  the  building 
I  was  to  have  consisted,  many  of  them  un¬ 
hewn,  and  some  few  such  as  the  builder, 
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had  he  lived,  would  no  doubt  have  laid 
aside.  The  form  in  which  the  Thoughts 
were  put  together  comported  but  two  well 
with  their  fragmentary  character.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  did  not  even  use  a  Common¬ 
place  Hook  ;  but  when,  after  a  profound 
meditation,  any  thought  struck  him  as 
worth  recording,  he  hastily  noted  it  on  any 
scrap  of  paper  that  came  to  hand,  often  on 
the  backs  of  old  letters ;  these  he  strung 
together  on  a  file,  or  tied  up  in  bundles, 
and  left  them  till  better  health  and  un¬ 
troubled  leisure  should  permit  him  to  evoke 
a  new  creation  out  of  this  chaos.  It  is  a 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the’  Penstes  of 
Paseal  have  come  down  to  us  at  all.  Never, 
surely,  was  so  precious  a  freight  committed 
to  so  crazy  a  bark.  The  Sybil  herself  was 
not  more  careless  about  those  leaves  on 
which  she  inscribed  her  prophetic  truths, 
than  was  Pascal  about  those  which  con¬ 
tained  the  results  of  his  meditations.  Of 
these  results,  however,  we  are  in  part  de¬ 
frauded,  by  something  far  worse  than  either 
the  fragility  of  the  materials  on  which  they 
are  inscribed,  or  their  utter  want  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  “  Thoughts”  arc  them¬ 
selves  only  half  developed  ;  others,  as  given 
us  in  the  literal  copy  of  M.  Faugere,  break 
oflf  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  even  of  a 
word.  Some  casual  interruption — frequent¬ 
ly,  no  doubt,  some  paroxysm  of  pain,  to 
which  the  great  author,  in  his  latter  years, 
was  incessantly  subject — broke  the  thread 
of  thought,  and  left  the  web  imperfect 
for  ever. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  of  the  casual- 
ties  which,  possibly  in  many  cases,  have 
robbed  posterity  of  some  of  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  fruits  of  the  meditations  of  the  wise ; 
perhaps  arrested  trains  of  thought  which 
would  have  expanded  into  brilliant  theo¬ 
ries  or  grand  discoveries  ; — trains  which, 
when  the  genial  moment  of  inspiration  has 
passed,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  re¬ 
call  ;  or  which,  if  recalled  up  to  the  point 
at  which  they  were  broken  off,  terminate 
only  in  a  wall  of  rock,  in  which  the  moun¬ 
tain  path,  which  had  been  before  so  clearly 
seen,  exists  no  longer.  It  is  humiliating  to 
think  that  a  fit  of  the  toothache,  or  a  twinge 
of  the  gout,  might  have  thus  arrested — no 
more  to  return — the  opening  germ  of  con¬ 
jecture,  which  led  on  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Differential  Calculus,  or  the  Theory  of 
Gravitation.  The  condition  of  man,  in  this 
respect,  affords,  indeed,  one  striking  proof 
of  that  combined  “  greatness  and  misery” 
of  his  nature,  on  which  Pascal  so  profoundly 


meditated.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  being, 
such  as  he,  should  achieve  so  much  ;  it  is 
humiliating  that  he  must  depend  on  such 
casualities  for  success.  On  the  precarious 
control  which  even  the  greatest  men  have 
over  their  own  minds,  Pascal  himself  strik¬ 
ingly  says, — “  The  mind  of  this  sovereign 
of  the  world  is  not  so  independent  as  not  to 
bo  discomposed  by  the  first  tintamarre  that 
may  be  made  around  him.  It  docs  not  need 
the  roar  of  artillery  to  hinder  him  from 
thinking;  the  creaking  of  a  vane  or  a  pul¬ 
ley  will  answer  the  purpose.  Be  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  reasons  ill  just  now ;  a  fly 
is  buzzing  in  his  ears — it  is  amply  sufficient 
to  render  him  incapable  of  sound  delibera¬ 
tion.  If  you  wish  him  to  discover  truth,  be 
pleased  to  chase  away  the  insect  who  holds 
his  reason  in  check,  and  troubles  that  mighty 
intellect  which  governs  cities  and  king¬ 
doms  !  Le  plaisant  dieu  que  voila  !  O 
ridicoiosisidmo  eroe 

On  the  imperfect  sentences  and  half- 
written  words,  which  are  now  printed  in  the 
volumes  of  M.  Faugere,  we  look  with  some¬ 
thing  like  the  feelings  with  which  we  pore 
on  some  half-defaced  inscriptiou  on  an  an¬ 
cient  monument — with  a  strange  commix¬ 
ture  of  curiosity  and  veneration ;  and, 
whilst  we  wonder  what  the  unfinished  sen¬ 
tences  may  mean,  we  mourn  over  the  mali¬ 
cious  accident  which,  has  perhaps,  converted 
what  might  have  been  an  aphorism  of  pro- 
foundcst  importance  into  a  series  of  un¬ 
meaning  cyphers.  One  of  the  last  things, 
assuredly,  which  we  should  think  of  doing 
with  such  fragments,  would  be  to  attempt 
to  alter  them  in  any  way ;  least  of  all,  to 
supplement  them,  and  to  divine  and  pub¬ 
lish  Pascal’s  meaning.  There  have  been 
learned  men,  who  has  given  us  supplements 
to  the  lost  pieces  of  some  ancient  historians ; 
— erudite  Freinsheimiuses,  who  hand  us  a 
huge  bale  of  indifferent  Latin,  and  beg  us 
only  to  think  it  Livy’s  lost  Decades.  But 
what  man  would  venture  to  supplement 
Pascal  i  Only  such,  it  may  be  supposed,  as 
would  feel  no  scruple  in  scouring  an  antique 
medal,  or  a  worthy  successor  of  those 
;Monks  who  obliterated  manuscript  pieces 
of  Cicero,  that  they  might  inscribe  them 
with  some  edifying  legend. 

Alas !  more  noted  people  than  these 
were  scarcely  more  scrupulous  in  the  case  of 
Pascal.  His  friends  decided  that  the  frag¬ 
ments  which  he  had  left  behind  him,  im- 

•  Faugere^  tom.  ii.,  p.  54.  It  may  proper  to  observe, 
that  all  our  citations  Irom  the  Pensccs  are  from  this 
new  and  solely  authentic  edition. _ 
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perfect  as  they  were,  wore  far  too  valiiahlo 
to  be  consigned  to  o])Uvion  ;  and  so  far  all 
the  world  will  agree  with  them.  If,  further, 
they  had  selected  whatever  appeared  in 
any  degree  coherent,  and  printed  these 
verbatim  et  literatim^  in  the  best  order  they 
could  devise,  none  would  have  censured, 
and  all  would  have  thanked  them.  But 
they  did  much  more  than  this ;  or  rather, 
they  did  both  much  more  and  much  lc.«ts. 
They  deemed  it  not  sufficient  to  give  Pascal’s 
Kemains  with  the  statement,  that  they  were 
but  Fragments;  that  many  of  the  thoughts 
were  very  imperfectly  developed  ;  that  none 
of  them  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
author’s  revision, — apologies  for  any  defici¬ 
encies  with  which  the  world  would  have 
been  fully  satisfied ;  but  they  ventured  up¬ 
on  mutilations  and  alterations  of  a  most 
unwarrantable  description.  In  innumerable 
instances,  they  changed  words  and  phrases  ; 
in  many  others,  they  left  out  whole  para¬ 
graphs,  and  put  a  sentence  or  two  of  their 
own  in  the  place  of  them ;  they  supplement¬ 
ed  what  they  deemed  imperfect  with  a  pre¬ 
fatory  exordium  or  a  prefatory  conclusion, 
without  any  indication  as  to  what  were  the 
respective  ventures  in  this  rare  species  of 
literary  copartnery.  It  must  have  been 
odd  to  see  this  committee  of  critics  sitting 

O  I 

in  judgment  on  Pascal’s  style,  and  deliber¬ 
ating  with  what  alterations,  additions,  and 
expurgations  it  would  be  safe  to  permit  the 
author  of  the  Provincial  Letters  to  appear 
in  public.  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  the  Duke 
de  Roannes  were  certainly  no  ordinary  men  ; 
but  they  were  no  more  capable  of  divining 
the  thoughts  which  Pascal  had  not  expres.s- 
ed,  or  of  improving  the  style  where  he  had 
expressed  them,  than  of  completing  a  sketch 
of  Raphael. 

It  appears  that,  large  as  was  the  Edito¬ 
rial  discretion  they  assumed,  or  rather, 
large  as  was  their  want  of  all  discretion,  they 
had  contemplated  an  enterprise  still  more 
audacious — nothing  less  than  that  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  entire  work  which  Pascal  had 
projected, — partly  out  of  the  materials  he 
had  left,  and  partly  from  what  their  own 
ingenuity  might  supply.  It  even  appears 
that  they  had  actually  commenced  this 
heterogeneous  structure ;  and  an  amusing 
account  has  been  left  by  AI.  Perier,  both  of 
the  progress  the  builders  of  this  Babel  had 
made,  and  of  the  reasons  for  abandoning 
the  design.  “  At  last,”  says  he,  “  it  was 
resolved  to  reject  the  plan,  because  it  was 
felt  to  be  almost  impossible  thoroughly  to 
enter  into  the  thoughts  and  the  plan  of  the 


author,  and  above  all,  of  an  author  who  was 
no  more ;  and  because  it  would  not  have 
been  the  work  of  AI.  Pascal,  but  a  work 
altogether  different — an  ouvrage  tout  differ¬ 
ent  Very  different  indeed  !  If  this  naive 
expression  had  been  intended  for  irony,  it 
would  have  been  almost  worthy  of  Pascal 
him.sclf. 

Al.  Perier  also  tells  us,  that  if  this  plan 
had  but  been  practicable,  it  would  have  been 
the  mo.st  perfect  of  all ;  but  he  candidly  adds, 
il  efait  aiissi  tres-difficile  de  la  bien  execvtcr. 
But  though  the  pui)lic  was  happily  spared 
this  fa])ric  of  porphyry  and  common  brick, 
it  "will  not  be  supposed  by  any  readers  of 
AI.  Cousin’s  Lapjwrt^  or  of  Al.  FaugOre’s 
new  edition  of  the  Pensecs,  that  Pascal’s 
editors  did  not  allow  themselves  ample  li¬ 
cense.  “  En  effet,”  says  the  former,  “  toutes 
les  infidelities  qu’il  est  possible  do  conce- 
voir,  s’y  rencontrent — omissions,  supposi¬ 
tions,  alterations.” . “J’ai 

donne'  des  echantillons  nombreux  de  tous 
les  genres  d’alteu’ations — alterations  de  mots, 
alterations  de  tours,  alterations  de  phrases, 
suppressions,  substitutions,  additions,  com¬ 
positions  arbitraires  et  absurdes,  tantot  d’un 
paragraphe,  tantot  d’un  chapitre  entier,  a 
I’aide  de  phrases  ct  de  et  de  paragraphes 
etrangers  les  uns  aux  autres,  ct,  (|ui  pis  est, 
decompositions  plus  arbitraires  encore  et 
vraiment  inconccvables  de  chapitres  qui, 
dans,  le  manuscrit  de  Pascal,  sc  pre'sentaient 
parfaitement  lies  dans  toutes  leur  parties  et 
profondement  travailles.”* 

Subsc(|uent  Editors  have  taken  similar 
liberties,  if  not  so  flagrant.  While  the 
original  I'lditors  left  out  many  passages,  from 
fear  of  the  .Jesuits,  Condorcct,  in  his  edition, 
omitted  many  of  the  mo.st  devout  senti¬ 
ments  and  expressions,  under  the  influence 
of  a  very  difoent  feeling.  Infidelity,  as 
well  as  superstition,  has  its  bigots,  who 
would  be  well  pleased  to  have  their  index 
expurgatorius  also.t  Unhappy  Pascal ! 
Between  his  old  Editors  and  his  new,  he 
seemed  to  be  in  the  condition  of  the  perse¬ 
cuted  bigamist  in  the  fable,  whose  elder 
wife  w’ould  have  robbed  him  of  all  his  black 
hairs,  and  his  younger  of  the  grey.  Under 

*  rtapport;  Avant-Propox,  pp.  ii.  ix; 

I  t  “  Condorcet,  par  un  prdjugd  contraire,  supprima 
les  passages  empreinis  d’un  sentiment  de  pietd  ou 

d’dlCvation  mystique . Par  example,  on 

ne  retrouve  pas,  dans  I’edition  de  Condorcet,  ces 
pages  ravissantes  ou  Pascal,  penetrant  dans  les  plus 
hautes  regions  du  spiritualisnie  Chretien,  caracterise 
la  grandeur  de  la  saintete  et  de  la  charite,  comparee 
h  la  grandeur  de  la  puissance  elh  celle  de  I’espriL” — 
Fauoere,  Introduction,  p.  xxix: 
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the  rougli  notes  for  the  ‘‘  Provincial  Let¬ 
ters.” — (Tom.  i.  p.  293-314).  It  is  like 
looking  at  the  tirst  sketch  of  a  great  painting 
of  Raphael ;  or,  as  M.  V'inct  observes,  “  we 
are  taken  into  the  great  sciilptor’.s  studio^ 
and  behold  him  at  work,  chisel  in  hand.” 

M.  Cousin,  we  should  think  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  accuracy  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  this  edition  ;  and  also  of  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  his  own  argument  that  Pascal 
was  in  fact  a  “  universal  sceptic,”  who 
embraced  the  truths  of  religion,  not  as  a 
hypocrite,  indeed,  but  in  the  exerci.se  of  a 
blind  faith — in  fact,  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of 
despair ;  or  because  he  believed,  that  what 
he  had  proved  false  in  physics  was  still 
true  in  morals,  “  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum."  M.  Cousin,  in  part,  founds  his 
theory  on  the  fact,  that  the  first  editors 
had  tamed  down  some  of  the  more  startling 
statements  of  Pascal,  and  omitted  others ; 
and  that  a  new  edition  would  reveal  the 
sceptic  in  his  full  dimensions.  He  must 
now,  we  should  think,  see  his  error.  There 
is  little  or  nothing  which  argues  Pascal’s 
abiding  conviction  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence  for  the  fundamental  truths  of  re¬ 
ligion,  or  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
to  be  found  in  the  old  editions,  which  docs 
not  re-appear  in  the  new,  and  with  much 
new  matter  to  confirm  it.  To  this  subject 
we  shall  return,  after  ofi'ering  some  observ¬ 
ations  on  the  genius  and  character  of 
Pascal. 

In  one  respect,  his  genius  strongly  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  a  recent  subject  of  our 
criticism — Leibnitz.  His  was  one  of  the 
rare  minds,  apparently  adapted,  almost  in 
equal  measure,  to  the  successful  pursuit  of 
the  most  diverse  departments  of  philosophy 
and  science — of  mathematics  and  physics — 
of  metaphysics  and  criticism.  Great  as 
was  his  versatility,  it  may  be  doubted. 
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diversified  directions.  Pascal  followed  in 
this  respect  the  predominant  law  of  all  very 
inventive  minds.  He  was  fonder  of  thought 
than  of  books — of  meditation  than  of  ac¬ 
quisition.  Even  this  tendency  of  mind 
manifested  itself  within  a  more  restricted 
sphere  ;  ample  enough,  it  is  true — that  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  To  Leibnitz, 
jurisprudence,  history,  and  antiquities  were 
nearly  as  familiar  as  these. 

But  if  the  character  of  Pascal’s  genius 
was  less  excursive  than  that  of  Leibnitz, 
and  the  literary  clement  in  it  far  less 
active,  these  points  of  inferiority  were 
amply  compensated  by  a  superiority  in 
other  qualities,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  them.  In  inventive¬ 
ness,  they  may  perhaps  have  been  equal — 
but  even  here,  only  in  mathematics  ;  in  moral 
science — the  science  of  man — we  know  of 
nothing  out  of  Bacon,  who  may  be  said  to 
set  all  comparison  at  defiance, — certainly 
nothing  in  Leibnitz,  that  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  in  depth,  subtlety,  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  with  some  of  the  “  Thoughts”  of 
Pascal.  But,  in  another  characteristic  of 
true  genius — and  which,  for  want  of  an¬ 
other  name,  we  must  call  feUcity — neither 
Leibnitz,  nor,  we  might  also  affirm,  any  one 
else,  can,  in  the  full  import  of  the  term, 
be  compared  with  Pascal.  Endowed  with 
originality  the  most  active  and  various,  all 
that  he  did  was  with  grace.  Full  of  depth, 
subtlety,  brilliancy,  both  his  thoughts  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  them  are 
also  full  of  beauty.  His  just  image  is  that 
of  the  youthful  athlete  of  Greece,  in  whom 
was  seen  the  perfection  of  physical  beauty 
and  physical  strength ;  in  whom  every 
muscle  was  developed  within  the  just  limits 
calculated  to  secure  a  symmetrical  develop¬ 
ment  of  all ; — the  result  of  the  whole  being 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  power  and 
flexibility  in  union. 

In  all  the  manifestations  of  Pascal’s 
mind,  this  rare  felicity  is  exuberantly  dis¬ 
played  ; — in  the  happy  methods  by  which 
he  lighted  on  truth  and  pursued  scientific 
discovery  ;  in  the  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  topics  in  all  his  compositions  ;  in 
the  pecular  delicacy  of  his  wit — so  strongly 
contrasted  with  all  the  ordinary  exhibitions 
of  that  quality  of  mind,  with  which  his 
coarse  age  was  familiar  ;  and,  above  all,  in 
that  indescribable  elegance  of  expression 
which  uniformly  characterises  his  finished 
efforts,  and  often  his  most  negligent  utte¬ 
rances,  and  which  even  time  can  do  nothing 
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to  impair.  Let  us  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  or  two  further  on  these  topics. 

In  his  scientific  writings,  we  seem  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  traces  of  this  felicity  almost  equal¬ 
ly  in  the  matter  and  the  form.  In  relation 
to  the  former,  there  is  probably  a  little 
illusion  practised  upon  ns.  In  reading  his 
uniformly  elegant  and  perspicuous  exposi¬ 
tion  of  his  own  scientific  discoveries,  we  are 
apt  to  underrate  the  toil  and  intellectual 
struggles  by  which  he  achieved  them.  We 
know  that  they  were,  and  must  have  been, 
attended  with  much  of  both — nay,  that  his 
shattered  health  was  the  penalty  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  his  studies.  Still,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  read  his  expositions  without 
having  the  impression  that  his  discoveries 
resembled  a  species  of  inspiration  ;  and  that 
his  mind  followed  out  the  first  germinant 
thought  to  its  consequences,  with  more  ease 
and  rapidity  than  is  usually  exemplified. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  him  to  have  undergone 
the  frightful  toils  of  Kepler,  had  he  been 
led  into  the  same  track  of  discoveries. 
And,  ill  fact,  whatever  illusion  his  ease  and 
elegance  of  manner  may  produce,  we  know 
that  his  achievements  were  rapidly  com¬ 
pleted.  It  was  so  with  the  problems  on 
the  Cycloid  ;  it  was  so  with  his  discoveries 
in  Pneumatics  and  Hydrostatics.  In  fact, 
though  his  Traite  de  V Eqnilibre  des  Li- 
queurSy  and  that  De  la  Pesaiiteiir.de  PAir 
were  not  composed  till  1653,  they  seem  to 
have  been  only  another  form  of  the  treatise 
he  promised  in  his  IVour^elles  Experiences 
tonchant  le  Fir/c,  published  in  1647  ;  and 
of  which  that  tract  was  avowedly  an 
abridgement.  Indeed,  as  already  said, 
Pascal  had  nearly  quitted  these  investiga¬ 
tions  before  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
sixth  year. 

There  was  no  scientific  subject  which 
Pascal  touched  in  which  the  felicity  of  his 
genius — the  promptitude  and  brilliancy  of 
his  mind — did  not  shine  forth.  We  see 
these  qualities  eminently  displayed  in  his 
Traite  du  Triangle  ArithmHique — in  the 
invention  and  construction  of  his  Arith¬ 
metical  Machine — in  the  mode  of  solving 
the  problems  respecting  the  Cycloid,  in 
which,  while  employing  Cavalicri’s  “  Me¬ 
thod  of  Indivisibles,”  he  proposes  to  re¬ 
move  the  principal  objection  which  had 
been  made  to  it,  by  conceptions  which 
bring  him  within  a  step  of  the  Fluxions  of 
Newton,  and  the  Calculus  of  Leibnitz. 
The  same  qualities  of  mind  arc  eminently 
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displayed  in  the  manner  in  which  he  estab¬ 
lishes  the  hydrostatic  paradox  ;  and  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  experiments  detailed  in  the 
Nouvciles  Eiperiences^  and  the  other  con¬ 
nected  pieces ; — most  of  all  in  that  cele¬ 
brated  Crucial  experiment  on  the  Puy-de- 
Donie,  by  which  he  lastingly  decided  the 
cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometrical  tube.  As  there  are  few 
things  recorded  in  the  history  of  science 
more  happily  ingenious  than  the  conception 
of  this  experiment,  so  never  was  there  any¬ 
thing  more  pleasantly  ndice  than  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  proposes  it,  in  his  letter  to 
M.  Perier.  “  You  doubtless  see,”  says 
he,  “  that  this  experiment  is  decisive  of  the 
question  ;  and  that  if  it  happen  that  the 
mercury  shall  stand  lower  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  (as  I  have 
many  reasons  for  thinking,  although  all 
those  who  have  meditated  on  this  subject 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion,)  it  will  necessa¬ 
rily  follow,  that  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
the  air  are  the  sole  cause  of  this  suspension 
of  the  mercury,  and  not  the  horror  of  a  rn- 
cunm ;  since  it  is  very  certain,  that  there 
is  much  more  air  to  press  at  the  base  than 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  w'hile,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  surely  cannot  say,  that 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum  more  at  the  bottom 
of  a  mountain  than  on  the  top  of  it  !”* 

Tlie  usual  felicity  of  his  style  is  seen 
throughout  his  philosopliical  as  well  as  his 
other  works.  They  appear  to  us  to  possess 
the  highest  merit  which  can  belong  to  scien- 

*  Descartes  claimed  the  su£[gestion  of  this  bril¬ 
liant  experiment.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  Pascal, 
who  was  the  very  soul  of  honor,  repeatedly  declares, 
that  he  had  meditated  this  experiment  from  the  very 
time  he  had  verified  Torricelli’s,  and  only  waited 
the  opportunity  of  performing  it.  t)n  the  other 
hand,  Descarte.s  was  jealous  of  the  discoveries  of 
others,  and,  as  Leibnitz  truly  ol)serves,  slow  to  give 
to  them  all  the  praise  and  admiration  which  were 
their  due.  With  all  his  great  powers,  he  had  but 
little  magnanimity.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
thought  of  a  similar  experiment,  and  that  he  may 
have  conferred  upon  the  subject  with  Pascal ;  but, 
if  the  latter  speaks  truth,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  not  already  hav^e  determined  upon  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that,  had  it  been  originally  a 
conception  of  Descartes,  he  would  not  have  made 
the  experiment  for  himself,  and  thus  gained  the 
honor  undisputed  and  undivided. — Pascal  was,  in 
like  manner,  accused  of  having  appropriated  the  I 
honor  of  Torricelli’s  experiments.  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfectly  beautiful  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  vindicates  his  integrity  and  candor,  in  his  letter 
to  M.  de  Ribeyre  on  this  subject.  He  shows  tri¬ 
umphantly,  that,  in  his  original  Xovvclles  Experi- 
he  had  not  only  not  claimed,  but  had  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  disclaimed,  all  credit  for  the  experiments  in 
question,  and  had  been  at  much  pains  to  give  honor 
w’here  honor  was  due. 


tific  composition.  It  is  true  that,  in  his 
purely  mathematical  writings — partly  from 
the  defective  notation  of  his  age — itself  a 
result  of  the  want  of  that  higher  Calculus, 
which  was  reserved  for  Newton  and  Leib¬ 
nitz — he  is  often  compelled  to  adopt  a  more 
prolix  style  of  demonstration  than  would 
have  been  subsequently  necessary ;  but 
even  here,  and  still  more  in  all  the  frag¬ 
ments  which  relate  to  natural  ])hilo.sophy, 
his  style  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  clumsy  expression  of  the  generality 
of  contemporary  writers.  His  fragments 
abound  in  that  perspicuous  elegance  which 
the  French  denominate  by  the  expressive 
word  nettete.  The  arrangement  of  thought 
and  the  turn  of  expression  are  alike  beau¬ 
tiful.  Probably  no  one  ever  knew  so  well 
when  to  stay  his  hand. 

Put  it  is,  of  course,  in  his  writings  on 
moral  and  critical  subjects  in  which  wo 
sliould  chiefly  expect  this  felicity  to  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  here  wm  may  well  say,  in  the 
eloquent  language  of  M.  Faugcre,  it  is  a 
“  style  grand  sans  exageration,  partout 
rempli  d’emotion  et  contenu,  vif  sans  tur¬ 
bulence,  personnel  sans  pedanterie  et  sans 
amour-propre,  superbe  et  modeste  tout- 
ensemble  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expre.sses  it, 
“  tellement  identifie  avec  I’anie  de  Pecrivain 
(jii’il  n’est  que  la  peiisee  ellememe,  paree 
de  sa  cliaste  nudite  comme  une  statue 
antique.’’  By  the  confession  of  the  first 
French  critics,  the  Lettres  Provinciales 
did  more  than  any  other  composition  to  fix 
the  French  language.  On  this  point,  the 
the  suffrages  of  all  the  most  competent 
judges — of  Voltaire  and  Possuet,  D’Alem¬ 
bert  and  Oondorcet — are  unanimous.  “  Not 
a  single  word  occurs,”  says  the  first,  “par¬ 
taking  of  that  vicissitude  to  which  living 
languages  are  so  subject.  Here,  then,  we 
may  fix  the  epoch  when  our  language  may 
be  said  to  have  assumed  a  settled  form.” 
— “  Tlie  French  language,”  says  D’Alem¬ 
bert,  “  was  very  far  from  being  formed,  as 
we  may  judge  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
works  published  at  that  time,  and  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  endure  the  reading.  In 
the  “  Provincial  Letters,’’  there  is  not  a 
single  word  that  has  become  obsolete;  and 
that  book,  though  written  above  a  century 
ago,  seems  as  if  it  had  been  written  but 
yesterday.’’  And  as  these  I  setters  wore  the 
first  model  of  l*'rench  prose,  so  tliey  still 
remain  the  objects  of  un(|ualified  admira¬ 
tion.  The  writings  of  Pascal  have,  indeed, 
a  paradoxical  destiny  : — “  flourishing  iu 
immortal  youth,”  all  that  time  can  do  is 
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to  superadd  to  the  cdiarnis  of  perpetual 
beauty  the  veneration  which  belongs  to 
age.  His  style  cannot  grow  old. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  condition  of  the 
language  when  he  appeared,  this  is  truly 
wonderful.  It  was  but  partially  reclaimed 
from  barbarism — it  was  still  an  imperfect 
instrument  of  genius.  He  had  no  adequate 
models — he  was  to  create  them.  Thus  to 
seize  a  language  in  its  rude  state,  and  com¬ 
pel  it,  in  spite  of  its  hardness  and  intract¬ 
ability,  to  become  a  malleable  material  of 
thought,  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  highest  species  of  mind :  nothing  but 
the  intense  fire  of  genius  can  fuse  these 
heterogeneous  elements,  and  mould  them 
into  forms  of  beauty.  As  a  proof,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  none  but  the  hijrhest 
genius  has  ever  been  erpial  to  this  task. 
Genius  of  less  than  the  first  order  will  often 
make  improvements  in  the  existing  state 
of  a  language,  and  give  it  a  perceptible  im¬ 
pulse  ;  but  none  but  the  most  creative  and 
plastic  power  can  at  once  mould  a  language  ' 
into  forms  which  cannot  become  obsolete  ; 
— which  remain  in  perpetuity  a  part  of  the 
current  literature,  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
time  and  the  sudden  caprices  of  fashion. 
Thus  it  required  a  Luther  to  mould  the 
harsh  German  into  the  language  of  his  still 
unrivalled  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
in  w’hich,  and  in  his  vernacular  compo¬ 
sitions,  he  first  fairly  reclaimed  his  native 
language  from  its  wild  state,  brought  it  un¬ 
der  the  yoke,  and  subjected  it  to  the  purposes 
of  literature.  Pascal  was  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  the  creator  of  the  French.  Yet  each 
performed  his  task  in  a  mode  as  character¬ 
istic  as  the  materials  on  which  they  ope¬ 
rated  were  different.  Energy  was  the  pre¬ 
dominant  quality  of  Luther’s  genius ;  beauty 
of  Pascal’s.  The  rugged  German,  under 
the  hand  of  Luther,  is  compelled  to  yield 
to  an  irresistible  application  of  force  ;  it 
is  the  lightning  splitting  oak  and  granite. 
The  French,  under  that  of  Pascal,  assunies 
forms  of  beauty  by  a  still  and  noisele.sis 
movement,  and  as  by  a  sort  of  enchantment ; 
— it  is  ‘‘  the  west  wind  ungirding  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  and  calling  forth  bud  and 
flower  at  its  bidding.” 

It  may  be  thought  strange  by  some  that 
the  orderly  employment  of  an  unformed 
language  should  be  represented,  not  only  as 
so  signal  a  triumph,  but  as  an  index  of  the 
highest  genius.  But  it  will  not  appear  im- 
philosophical  to  those  who  duly  consider 
the  subject.  If,  even  when  language  has 
reached  its  full  development,  we  never  see 


the  full  capacities  of  this  delicate  instru¬ 
ment  put  forth  except  by  great  genius,  how 
can  we  expect  it  when  the  language  is  still 
imperfect  ?  As  used  in  this  rude  state, 
language  resembles  the  harsh  music  of  the 
Alpine  horn,  blown  by  the  rude  Swiss  herd- 
boy  :  it  is  only  when  the  lofty  peaks  around 
take  it  up  that  it  is  transmuted  by  their 
echoes  into  excpiisite  melody. 

The  severely  pure  and  simple  taste  which 
reigns  in  Pascal’s  style  seems,  when  we 
reflect  on  those  vices  which  more  or  less 
infected  universal  letters,  little  less  than 
a  miraculous  felicity.  One  wonders  by 
what  privilege  it  was  that  he  freed  himself 
from  the  contagion  of  universal  example, 
and  rose  so  superior  to  his  age.  Taste  was 
yet  almost  unfelt ;  each  writer  affected  ex¬ 
travagance  of  some  kind  or  other  ; — strained 
metaphor,  quaint  conceits,  far-fetched  turns 
of  thought,  unnatural  constructions.  These 
were  the  vices  of  the  day ;  not  so  much 
perhaps  in  France  as  in  England,  but  to  a 
great  extent  in  both.  From  all  these  blem- 
i.shes  Pascal’s  style  is  perfectly  free ;  he 
anticipated  all  criticism  and  became  a  law 
to  him.self.  Some  of  his  observations,  how¬ 
ever,  show  how  deeply  he  had  revolved  the 
true  principles  of  taste  in  composition.  His 
“  thoughts  ”  sur  V Eloquence  et  Stylcy*  are 
well  worth  the  perusal  of  every  writer  and 
speaker.  In  one  of  them  he  profoundly 
says,  “  The  very  same  sense  is  materially 
affected  by  the  words  that  convey  it.  The 
sense  receives  its  dignity  from  the  words, 
rather  than  imparts  it  to  them.’’  In  another, 
he  says,  “  All  the  false  beauties  that  we 
condemn  in  Cicero  have  their  admirers  in 
crowds.”  And,  in  a  third,  he  admirably 
depicts  the  prevailing  vice  of  strained  an¬ 
titheses  :  ‘‘  Those,”  says  he,  “  who  frame 
antitheses  by  forcing  the  sense,  are  like  men 
who  make  fal.se  windows  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry.  Their  rule  is  not  to  speak  justly, 
but  to  make  just  figures.”  The  time  spent 
on  his  own  compositions,  however,  shows 
that  even  such  felicity  as  his  own  could  not 
dispense  with  that  toil,  which  is  an  essential 
condition  of  all  perfect  writing— indeed  of 
all  human  excellence ;  and  is  one  other 
proof  of  the  extreme  shallowness  of  that 
theory,  which  would  have  us  believe,  that, 
to  attain  perfection,  genius  alone  is  all-suffi¬ 
cient.  He  is  said,  when  engaged  on  his  Lef~ 
tres  ProvincialcSif  to  have  sometimes  employ¬ 
ed  twenty  days  in  perfecting  a  single  letter, 
j  Another  circumstance  which,  as  we  have 

j  ♦  Faugbre,  vol.  i.,  p.  249. 
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said,  indicates  Pascal’s  felicity  of  genius, 
is  the  peculiar  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
his  wit.  We  say  its  delicacy  and  refinement, 
for  the  mere  conjunction  of  great  wit  with 
great  aptitude  for  science,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  as  a  felicity  peculiar  to  Pascal.  It  is 
the  character  of  that  wit.  As  to  the  con¬ 
junction  of  distinguished  wit  in  one  or  other 
of  its  many  forms,  with  elevated  genius,  it 
is  far  too  common  to  be  regarded  as  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  his  mind.  Paradoxical  as  the 
statement  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  many 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  wis¬ 
dom  and  wit  as  dwelling  apart,  we  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  one  attribute  so  com¬ 
mon  to  the  highest  order  of  mind,  whether 
scientific  or  imaginative,  as  some  form  or 
other  of  this(|uaiity.  The  names  of  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  Plato,  Pascal,  Johnson,  Byron, 
Scott,  and  many  more,  will  instantly  occur 
to  the  reader.  It  is  true  that  the  history 
of  the  species  reveals  to  us  minds  either 
really  adapted  so  exclusively  to  the  ab- 
strusest  branches  of  science,  or  so  incesantly 
immersed  in  them,  that,  if  they  possess  the 
faculty  of  wit  at  all,  it  is  never  developed. 
Aristotle  and  Newton — though  some  of  the 
few  sayings  of  the  former  which  tradition 
has  preserved  are  not  a  little  racy — may  be 
named  as  examples.  But,  in  general,  and 
the  whole  history  of  science  and  literature 
will  show,  that  this  attribute,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  thousand  varieties,  has  formed 
an  almost  perpetual  accompaniment  of  the 
finest  order  of  minds.  And  we  may  add, 
that,  a  priori,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  so. 
That  same  activity  of  suggestion  and  apti¬ 
tude  for  detecting  resemblances,  analogies, 
and  differences,  which  qualify  genius  for 
making  discoveries  in  science,  or,  under 
different  modifications,  for  evoking  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  imagination,  may  well  be  supposed 
not  to  desert  their  possessor,  when,  for 
playful  purposes,  and  in  moments  of  relax¬ 
ation,  he  exercises  himself  in  the  detection 
of  the  analogies  on  which  wit  and  drollery 
are  founded.  Yet,  clear  as  this  truth  seems 
to  be,  and  strongly  as  it  is  corroborated  by 
the  history  of  genius,  the  opposite  opinion 
has  been,  we  believe,  oftener  expressed,  and 
the  highest  order  of  mind  pronounced  in¬ 
compatible  with  such  a  conjunction. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  activity,  but  the  pecu¬ 
liar  delicacy  of  Pascal’s  wit,  which  renders 
this  feature  of  his  genius  so  truly  worthy  of 
admiration  ; — the  more  admirable,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  wit  of  tliat  age,  and 
especially  among  polemics,  so  generally  took 
the  form  of  gross  scurrility  and  buffoonery ; 


and  even  when  it  did  not  sink  so  low  as 
that,  was  overgrown  with  every  species  of 
quaintness  and  affectation.  Almost  in  no 
instance  was  it  found  pure  from  one  or 
other  of  these  debasements.  The  wit  of 
Pascal,  on  the  contrary,  appears  even  now 
exquisitely  chaste  and  natural — attired  in 
a  truly  Attic  simplicity  of  form  and  expres¬ 
sion.  In  one  quality — that  of  irony — no¬ 
thing  appears  to  us  to  approach  it,  except 
what  we  find  in  the  pages  of  Plato,  between 
whom  and  Pascal  (different,  and  even  oppo¬ 
site,  as  they  were  in  many  respects)  it  were 
easy  to  trace  a  resemblance  in  other  points 
besides  the  character  of  their  wit.  Both  pos¬ 
sessed  surpassing  acuteness  and  subtlety  of 
genius  in  the  department  of  abstract  science 
— both  delighted  in  exploring  the  depths  of 
man’s  moral  nature — both  gazed  enamored 
on  the  ideal  forms  of  moral  sublimity  and 
loveliness — both  were  characterized  by  emi¬ 
nent  beauty  of  intellect,  and  both  were 
absolute  masters  of  the  art  of  representing 
thought — each  with  exquisite  refinement  of 
taste,  and  all  the  graces  of  language.  The 
Grecian,  indeed,  more  gorgeous,  possessed 
a  far  more  opulent  imagination,  and  indulg¬ 
ed  in  a  more  gorgeous  style  than  the  V'rench- 
man ;  or  rather,  Plato  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  master  of  all  kinds  of  style.  His 
dramatic  powers,  however,  in  none  of  his 
Dialogues,  can  be  greater  than  those  which 
Pascal  has  displayed  in  his  Lettres  Pro- 
vinciales.  Nothing  could  be  happier  for 
his  purpose — that  of  throwing  into  strong 
light  the  monstrous  errors  of  the  system  he 
opposed — than  the  machinery  he  has  select¬ 
ed.  The  affected  ignorance  and  naivete  of 
M.  Montalte,  in  quest  of  information  re¬ 
specting  the  theological  disputes  of  the  age, 
and  especially  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits 
— the  frankness  of  the  worthy  Jesuit  Father, 
of  whom  he  seeks  instruction,  and  who,  in 
the  boundless  admiration  of  his  Order,  and 
the  hope  of  making  a  convert,  details  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  or  rather  with  triumph,  the 
admirable  contrivances  by  which  their  Ca¬ 
suists  had,  in  fact,  inverted  every  pnnciple  of 
morals,  and  eluded  all  the  obligations  of 
Christianity— the  ironical  compliments  of 
the  supposed  Novice,  intermingled  with 
objections,  and  slightly  expressed  doubts, 
delivered  with  an  air  of  modest  ingenuous¬ 
ness,  which  covets  only  further  light — the 
arch  simplicity  with  which  he  involves  the 
good  father  in  the  most  perplexing  dilem¬ 
mas — the  expressions  of  un.sophisticated 
astonishment,  which  but  prompt  his  stolid 
guide  eagerly  to  make  good  every  assertion 
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by  a  proper  array  of  authorities — a  device  I  rather  than  expose  all  the  city  to  the 
which,  as  Pascal  has  used  it,  converts,  what  danger  of  being  poisoned  by  it.  I  was 
would  have  been  in  other  hands  only  a  dull  asked  why  1  had  employed  a  pleasant, 
catalogue  of  citations,  into  a  source  of  per-  jocose,  and  diverting  style.  I  reply,  that 
petual  amusement — the  droll  consequences  if  I  had  written  in  a  dogmatical  style,  it 
which,  with  infinite  aff^ectation  of  simplicity,  would  have  been  only  the  learned  who 
he  draws  from  the  worthy  father’s  doctrines  would  have  read,  and  they  would  have  had 
— the  logical  exigencies  into  which  the  latter  no  necessity  to  do  it,  being  at  least  as  well 
is  thrown  in  the  attempt  to  solve  them, —  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  myself : 
all  those  things  managed  as  only  Pascal  thus,  1  thought  it  a  duty  to  write  so  as  to 
could  have  managed  them — render  the  book  be  comprehended  by  women  and  men  of  the 
as  amusing  as  any  novel.  The  form  of  Let-  world,  that  they  might  know  the  danger  of 
ters  enables  him  at  the  same  time  to  inter-  those  maxims  and  propositions  which  were 
sperse,  amidst  the  conversations  they  record,  then  universally  propagated,  and  of  which 
the  most  eloquent  and  glowing  invectives  they  permitted  themselves  to  be  so  easily 
against  the  doctrines  he  exposes.  Voltaire’s  persuaded.  I  was  asked,  lastly,  if  1  had 
well-known  panegyric  does  not  exceed  the  myself  read  all  the  books  I  have  cited.  I 
truth — “  That  Moliere’s  best  comedies  do  answer.  No  ;  for  in  that  case  it  would  have 
not  excel  them  in  wit,  nor  the  compositions  been  neces.sary  to  have  passed  my  life  in 
of  Bossuet  in  sublimity.”  “  This  work,”  reading  very  bad  books  ;  but  I  had  read 
says  D’Alembert,  “is  so  much  the  more  through  the  wdiole  of  Kscobar  twice,  and, 
admirable,  as  Pascal,  in  composing  it,  seems  for  the  others,  1  caused  them  to  be  read  by 
to  have  theologized  two  things  which  seem  my  friends.  But  1  have  never  used  a  sin- 
not  made  for  the  theology  of  that  time —  gle  passage  without  having  myself  read  it 
language  and  pleasantry.”  in  the  book  cited,  or  without  having  ex- 

The  success  of  the  work  is  well  known,  arained  the  subject  on  which  it  is  adduced, 
By  his  inimitable  pleasantry,  Pascal  sue-  or  without  having  read  both  what  precedes 
ceeded  in  making  even  the  dullest  matters  and  what  follows  it,  in  order  that  1  might 
of  scholastic  theology  and  Jesuistical  casuist-  not  run  the  risk  of  quoting  what  was,  in  fact, 
ry  as  interesting  as  a  comedy ;  and,  by  an  objection  for  a  reply  to  it,  which  would 
his  little  volume,  did  more  to  render  the  have  been  both  censurable  and  unjust.” 
formidable  Society  the  contempt  of  Europe,  The  moral  aspects  of  Pascal’s  character 
than  was  ever  done  by  all  its  other  enemies  are  as  inviting  as  those  of  his  intellect : 
put  together.  here,  too,  he  was  truly  great.  Some  infirm- 

The  .Jesuits  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  ities,  indeed,  he  had,  for  he  was  no  more 
inveigh  against  the  letters  as  “  the  immortal  than  man  ;  he  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
liars  ” — les  menteurs  immortelles.  To  their  very  few  who  as  passionately  pursue  the 
charge  of  having  garbled  citations,  and  acquisition  of  moral  excellence,  as  the 
tampered  with  evidence  to  produce  an  unfair  quest  after  speculative  truth;  who,  practi- 
impression  against  the  Society,  (practices  cally  as  well  as  theoretically,  believe  that 
utterly  abhorrent  from  all  Pascal’s  habits  of  the  highest  form  of  humanity  is  not  intel- 
mind  and  dispositions  of  heart,)  he  replies,  lect,  but  goodness.  Usually  it  is  far  other- 
with  the  characteristic  boldness  and  frank-  wise  ;  there  is  no  sort  of  proportion  between 
ness  of  his  nature — “  I  was  asked  if  I  the  diligence  and  assiduity  which  men  arc 
repented  of  having  written  Les  Provin-  ordinarily  willing  to  expend  on  their  own  in- 
ciales.  I  reply,  that,  far  from  having  tellectual  and  moral  culture.  Even  of  those 
repented.  If  1  had  to  write  them  now,  I  who  are  in  a  good  degree  under  the  influence 
would  write  yet  more  strongly.  1  was  of  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  whose 
asked  why  I  have  given  the  names  of  the  conduct  in  all  the  more  important  instances 
authors  from  whom  I  have  taken  all  the  of  life  shows  it,  how  few  are  there  who 
abominable  propositions  I  have  cited.  1  make  that  comprehensive  rectitude,  the 
answer,  that  if  1  lived  in  a  city  where  there  obligation  of  which  they  acknowledge,  and 
were  a  dozen  fountains,  and  that  I  certainly  the  ideal  of  which  they  admire,  the  study 
knew  that  there  was  one  which  was  poison-  of  their  lives,  the  rule  of  their  daily  actions 
ed,  I  should  be  obliged  to  advertise  all  the  in  little  things  as  well  as  great ;  or  who 
world  to  draw  no  water  from  that  fountain  ;  analyze  their  motives  and  school  their 
and  as  they  might  think  that  it  was  a  pure  hearts  (in  the  habitual  exprcs.sions  of 
imagination  on  my  part,  I  should  be  oblig-  thought  and  feeling)  in  conscious  obedience 
ed  to  name  him  who  had  poisoned  it, [to  it!  Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  other 
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than  an  indication  that  there  is  something 
wrong  about  human  nature,  that  of  those 
three  distinct  orders  of  “  greatness,”  which 
Pascal  has  so  exquisitely  discriminated  in 
his  Pensees — power,  intellect,  and  good¬ 
ness — the  admiration  inspired  by  the  two 
first  should  be  so  much  greater  than  that 
inspired  by  the  last.  The  reverence  for 
genius,  in  particular,  often  degenerates 
into  something  like  idolatry  ;  so  much  so, 
as  to  lead  to  the  proverbial,  but  most  cul¬ 
pable  extenuation  of  grave  faults  on  the 
part  of  biographers,  who  cannot  bear  to  see 
a  spot  on  the  bright  luminary  they  admire. 
Even  if  moral  excellence  bo  theoretically 
allowed  to  claim  equal  enthusiasm,  it,  in  fact, 
rarely  receives  it.  How  vivid,  after  all,  is 
the  sentiment  which  the  intellect  of  a  Ba¬ 
con  or  a  Shakspeare  usually  excites  in  the 
young  and  ardent,  compared  with  that  with 
which  they  regard  a  Howard  or  a  Martyn. 
Yet  invincible  patience,  heroic  constancy, 
that  honesty  of  purpose  which  is  proof 
against  all  flatteries  and  all  menace,  perfect 
candor,  the  spirit  of  unfeigned  humility, 
benevolence,  and  charity,  arc  surely  not 
less  worthy  of  our  most  enthusiastic  admi¬ 
ration,  than  those  qualities  of  mind  which 
discover  a  new  law  of  nature,  or  pour  forth 
beautiful  strains  of  poetry. 

It  is  one  of  the  proofs,  according  to  Pa- 
ley’s  ingenious  remark,  of  the  originality  of 
the  Gospel,  and  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
divinity  of  its  origin,  that  it  chiefly  insists 
on  the  cultivation  of  an  order  of  virtues 
which  had  been  least  applauded  by  man, 
and  in  which,  notwithstanding,  man  was 
most  deficient ;  of  humility,  meeknc.ss, 
patience,  rather  than  of  those  opposite 
virtues  to  which  the  active  principles  of  his 
nature  would  most  readily  prompt  him,  and 
which  have  been  accordingly  the  chief  ob¬ 
jects  of  culture  and  admiration.  VVe  may 
extend  the  remark,  and  observe,  that  it  is 
an  equal  indication  of  the  originality  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  the  divinity  of  its  origin, 
that  the  ideal  of  greatness  which  it  has 
presented  to  us,  is  of  a  different  character 
from  that  which  has  chiefly  fixed  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  gaze  of  man.  It  is  not  one  in 
which  power  and  intellect  constitute  the 
predominant  qualities,  associated  with  just 
so  much  virtue  as  serves  to  make  the  pic¬ 
ture  free  from  all  grave  reproach  ;  but  the 
perfection  of  truth,  rectitude,  and  love — 
to  which  even  the  attributes  of  superhuman 
power  and  superhuman  wisdom,  with  which 
they  are  blended,  are  so  wonderfully  sub¬ 
ordinated,  that  they  seem,  as  they  are. 


intrinsically  of  inferior  lustre.  Glorious  as 
is  their  light,  it  is  absolutely  quenched  in 
the  brighter  effulgence  of  ineffable  and 
supernal  goodness.  VVe  think  of  Cae¬ 
sar  as  the  great  warrior  and  the  great 
statesman  ;  of  Shakspeare  as  the  great  poet ; 
of  Newton  as  the  great  philosopher;  when 
the  Christian  thinks  of  his  Master,  though 
he  believes  him  to  be  possessed  of  immeasu¬ 
rably  greater  power  and  wisdom  than  theirs — 
his  first,  last  thought  is,  that  he  is  The  Good. 

The  character  of  greatness  in  Christ, 
Pascal  has  beautifully  touched.  “  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  Matter  and  Mind  typifies 
the  infinitely  greater  distance  between 
Mind  and  Love.  .  .  .  All  the  eclat  of  ex¬ 
ternal  greatness  has  no  lu.stre  for  men  pro¬ 
foundly  engaged  in  intellectual  researches. 

.  .  .  Their  greatness,  again,  is  invisible 
to  the  noble  and  the  rich.  .  .  .  Great 
geniuses  have  their  empire,  their  splendor, 
their  victory,  their  renown.  .  .  .  These 
are  seen  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and 
that  is  sufficient.  .  .  .  Holy  men,  again, 
have  their  empire,  their  victory,  and  their 
renown.  .  .  .  Archimedes  would  have  been 
venerable  even  without  rank.  He  gained 
no  battles ;  but  to  the  intellectual  world 
he  has  bequeathed  great  discoveries.  How 
illustrious  does  he  look  in  their  eyes  !  .  . 

.  .  In  like  manner  Jesus  Christ,  without 
external  splendor,  without  the  outward  re¬ 
pute  of  science,  is  great  in  his  own  order  of 
holiness.  ...  It  had  been  idle  in  Archi¬ 
medes  to  have  insisted  on  his  royal  descent 
in  his  books  of  Geometry.  And  it  had 
been  as  useless  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
assume  the  state  of  a  king  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  splendor  to  his  reign  of  holiness. 
But  he  came  fully  invested  with  the  lustre 
of  his  own  order.” 

Few  men  have  ever  dwelt  on  this  ideal  of 
moral  perfection,  or  sought  to  realize  its 
image  in  themselves  with  more  ardor  than 
Pascal — not  always,  indeed,  as  regards  the 
mode,  with  as  much  wisdom  as  ardor.  Yet, 
upon  all  the  great  features  of  his  moral 
character,  one  dwells  with  the  serenest  de¬ 
light.  Greatly  as  he  is  to  be  admired,  he 
is  yet  more  to  be  loved.  His  humility  and 
simplicity,  conspicuous  as  his  genius  and 
acquisitions,  were  those  of  a  very  child. 
The  favorite  of  science — repeatedly  crowned, 
as  an  old  Greek  might  have  said  of  some 
distinguished  young  hero  at  Olympia,  with 
the  fairest  laurels  of  the  succe.ssful  mathe¬ 
matician  and  the  unrivalled  polemic — 
making  discoveries  even  in  his  youth  which 
would  have  intoxicated  many  men  even  to 
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madness — neither  pride  nor  vanity  found 
admission  to  his  heart.  Philosophy  and 
science  produced  on  him  only  their  proper 
effect,  and  taught  him — not  how  much  he 
knew,  but  how  little ;  not  merely  what  he 
had  attained,  hut  of  how  much  more  he 
was  ignorant.  His  perfect  love  of  truth 
was  beautifully  blended  with  the  gentlest 
charity  ;  and  his  contempt  of  fraud  and  so¬ 
phistry  never  made  him  forget,  while  indig¬ 
nantly  exposing  them,  the  courtesies  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  moderation  of  the 
Christian :  and  thus  the  severest  raillery 
that  probably  ever  fell  from  human  lips, 
flows  on  in  a  stream  undiscolored  by  one 
particle  of  malevolence,  and  unruffled  by 
one  expression  of  coarseness  or  bitterness. 
The  transparency  and  integrity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  not  only  shone  conspicuous  in  all  the 
transactions  of  his  life,  but  seem  even  now 
to  beam  upon  us  as  from  an  open  ingenuous 
countenance,  in  the  inimitable  frankness 
and  transparency  of  his  style.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  the  passages  in  his  philo¬ 
sophical  writings,  in  which  he  notices  or 
refutes  the  calumnies  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed — by  which  it  was  sometimes  sought 
to  defraud  him  of  the  honor  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  he  had  made,  and  in  one  instance 
to  cover  him  with  the  infamy  of  appropri¬ 
ating  discoveries  which  had  been  made  by 
others — without  being  convinced  of  the 
perfect  candor  and  integrity  of  his  nature.* 
His  generosity  and  benevolence  w'cre  un¬ 
bounded  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  become 
almost  vices  by  excess ;  passing  far  beyond 
that  mean  in  which  the  Stagyrite  fixes  the 
limits  of  all  virtue.  He  even  beggared 
himself  by  his  prodigal  benefactions ;  he 
did  what  few  do — mortgaged  even  his  ex¬ 
pectancies  to  charity.  To  all  which  we  may 
add,  that  he  bore  the  prolonged  and  excru¬ 
ciating  sufferings  of  his  latter  years  with  a 
patience  and  fortitude  which  astonished  all 
who  witnessed  them. 

The  failings  of  Pascal — for  to  these  we 
must  advert — were  the  result  partly  of  that 
system  of  faith  in  which  he  had  been  edu¬ 
cated,  and  which,  though  he  did  so  much 
to  expose  many  of  the  worst  enormities 
which  had  attached  themselves  to  it,  still 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  him. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  such  a  mind  as  his 
surrendering  itself  to  some  of  the  worst  ex¬ 
travagances  of  asceticism.  Yet  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 

♦  See  more  particularly  his  letters  to  Father  Noel, 
M.  Le  Pailleur,  and  M.  De  Ribeyre. 


his  life — brief  perhaps  at  the  longest,  con¬ 
sidering  his  intense  study  and  his  feeble 
constitution — was  yet  made  briefer  by  these 
pernicious  practices.  VV'e  are  told,  not 
only  that  he  lived  on  the  plainest  fare,  and 
performed  the  most  menial  offices  for  him¬ 
self  ;  not  only  that  he  practised  the  severest 
abstinence  and  the  most  rigid  devotions, 
but  that  he  wore  beneath  his  clothes  a  gir¬ 
dle  of  iron,  with  sharp  points  affixed  to  it ; 
and  that,  whenever  he  found  his  mind  dis¬ 
posed  to  wander  from  religious  subjects,  or  to 
take  delight  in  things  around  him,  he  struck 
the  girdle  with  his  elbow,  and  forced  the 
sharp  points  of  the  iron  into  his  side.  We 
even  see  but  too  clearly  that  his  views  of 
life,  to  a  considerable  extent,  became  per¬ 
verted.  He  cherished  mistrust  even  of  its 
blessings,  and  acted,  though  he  meant  it 
not,  as  if  the  very  gifts  of  God  were  to  be 
received  with  suspicion — as  the  smiling 
tempters  to  evil — the  secret  enemies  of  our 
well-being.  He  often  expresses  himself  as 
though  he  thought,  not  only  that  suffering 
is  necessary  to  the  moral  discipline  of  man, 
but  as  though  nothing  but  suffering  is  at 
present  safe  for  him.  “I  con  approve,” 
he  says  in  one  place,  “  only  of  those  who 
seek  in  tears  for  happiness.”  “  Disease,” 
he  declares  in  another  place,  “  is  the  na¬ 
tural  state  of  Christians.”  It  is  evident 
that  the  great  and  gracious  Master,  in 
whose  school  we  all  are,  and  whose  various 
dispensations  of  goodness  and  severity  are 
dictated  by  a  wisdom  greater  than  our  own, 
does  not  think  so :  if  ho  did,  health  would 
be  the  exception  and  disease  the  rule.  It 
is  but  too  true,  indeed,  that  not  only  is 
suffering  necessary  to  teach  us  our  feeble¬ 
ness  and  dependence,  and  to  abate  the 
pride  and  confidence  of  our  nature,  but 
that  we  are  but  too  apt  to  forget,  with  the 
return  of  prosperity,  all  the  wise  reflections 
and  purposes  which  we  had  made  in  sorrow. 
Jeremy  Taylor  likens  us,  in  one  of  his 
many  fanciful  images,  to  the  fabled  lamps 
in  the  tomb  of  Terentia,  which  “  burned 
under  ground  for  many  ages  together,”  hut 
which,  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  brought 
into  the  air  and  saw  a  brighter  light,  went 
out  in  darkness.  “  So  long  as  we  are  in 
the  retirements  of  sorrow,  of  want,  of  fear, 
of  sickness,  we  are  burning  and  shining 
lamps  ;  but  when  God  lifts  us  up  from  the 
gates  of  death,  and  carries  us  abroad  into 
the  open  air,  to  converse  with  prosperity 
and  temptations,  we  go  out  in  darkness, 
and  we  cannot  be  preserved  in  light  and 
heat  but  by  still  dwelling  in  the  regions  of 
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sorrow.”  There  is  beauty,  and,  to  a  cer-  rity  and  adversity  should  be  allotted  to  us 


tain  extent,  truth  in  the  figure ;  but  it  | 
by  no  means  follows  that  continuous  suffer-  ; 
iiig  would  be  good  for  man :  on  the  con-  i 
trary,  it  would  be  a.s  remote  from  producing  > 
the  perfection  of  our  moral  nature  as  un¬ 
mitigated  prosperity.  It  would  be  apt  to  ! 
produce  a  morbid  and  ghastly  piety ;  the  , 
“  bright  lamps’’  of  which  Taylor  speaks,  I 
would  .still  be  irradiating — only  a  tomb.  > 
Since  the  end  of  suffering,  as  a  moral  dis-  ^ 
cipline,  is  only  to  enable  us  at  last  to  bear 
unclouded  happiness,  what  guarantee  can 
we  now  have  of  its  beneficial  effect  on  us, 
except  by  partial  experiments  of  our  capa¬ 
city  of  recollecting  and  practi.sing  the  les¬ 
sons  of  adversity  in  intervals  of  prosperity  .' 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  more  perilous 
ordeal  through  which  man  can  pass — no  i 
greater  curse  which  can  be  imposed  on  him,  | 
as  he  is  at  present  constituted — than  that  | 
of  being  condemned  to  walk  his  life  long  in  ; 
the  sunlight  of  unshaded  prosperity.  His 
eyes  ache  with  that  too  untempered  bril¬ 
liance — he  is  apt  to  be  smitten  with  a  moral 
coup  de  soleil.  But  it  as  little  follows  that 
no  sunshine  is  good  for  us.  He  who  made  us, 
and  who  tutors  us,  alone  knows  what  is  the 
exact  measure  of  light  and  shade,  sun  and 
cloud,  storm  and  calm,  frost  and  heat, 
which  will  best  tend  to  mature  those  flowers 
which  are  the  object  of  this  celestial  hus¬ 
bandry  ;  and  which,  when  transplanted  into 
the  paradise  of  (iod,  are  to  bloom  there  for 
ever  in  amyranthine  loveliness.  Nor  can 
it  be  without  presumption  that  we  e.«say  to 
interfere  with  these  processes;  our  highest 


—  and  seeks  by  hair-.^hirts,  prolonged  absti¬ 
nence,  and  self-imposed  penance,  to  render 
more  perfect  the  discipline  of  suffering — 
only  enfeebles  instead  of  invigorating  his 
piety;  and  resembles  one  of  those  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  patients — the  plague  and  tor¬ 
ment  of  physicians — who  having  sought  ad¬ 
vice,  and  being  supposeil  to  follow  it,  are 
found  not  only  taking  their  physician’s  well- 
judged  prescriptions,  [^but  secretly  do.sing 
I  themselves  in  the  intervals  with  .some 
quackish  nostrum.  Thus  it  was  even  with 
I  a  Pascal — and  w'e  cannot  see  that  the  ex- 
1  periment  was  attended  in  his  case  with  any 
j  better  effects. 

I  It  is  indeed  pitiable  to  read,  that  during 
his  last  days  his  perverted  notions  induced 
him  to  refrain  from  the  natural  expressions 
of  fondness  and  gratitude  towards  his  sis¬ 
ters  and  attendants,  lest  that  affection  with 
which  they  regarded  him,  should  become 
inordinate  ;  lest  they  should  tran.sfer  to  an 
earthly  creature  the  aftection  due  only  to 
the  Supreme.  Something  like  an  attempt¬ 
ed  justification  of  such  conduct,  indeed, 
occurs  in  his  Peiisees.  It  is  wonderful  that 
I  a  mind  so  powerful  as  his,  should  be  mis- 
i  led  by  a  pernicious  asceticism  to  adopt  such 
maxims  ;  it  is  still  more  wonderful  that  a 
heart  so  fond  should  have  been  able  to  act 
upon  them.  To  restrain,  even  in  his  dying 
.  hours,  expressions  of  tenderness  towards 
!  those  whom  ho  so  loved,  and  who  so  loved  him 
! — to  simulate  a  coldness  which  his  feelings 
I  belied — to  repress  the  sensibilities  of  a 
j  grateful  and  confiding  nature — to  inflict  a 


wisdom  is  to  bill  in  with  them.  And  cer-  j  pang  by  affected  indifference  on  hearts  as 


tain  it  is  that  every  man  will  find  by  expe- '  fond  as  his  own, — here  was  indeed  a  proof 
rience  that  ho  has  enough  to  do,  to  boar  |  of  the  truth  he  so  passionately  meditated 
with  patience  and  fortitude  the  rca/ afllic- |  upon,  the  “greatness  and  the  misery”  of 
tions  with  which  (iod  may  visit  him,  with- j  man,  of  his  strength  and  his  vreakness; — 
out  venturing  to  fill  up  the  intervals  in  which  I  weakness  in  supposing  that  such  perversion 
He  has  left  him  case,  and  even  invites  him  I  of  all  nature  could  ever  be  a  dictate  of 
to  gladness,  by  a  self-imposed  and  artificial  1  duty — strength  in  performing,  without 
sorrow.  Nay,  if  his  mind  be  well  consti-  wincing,  a  task  so  hard.  The  American 
tuted,  he  will  feel  that  the  learning  how  to  Indian  bearing  unmoved  the  torture  of  his 
apply,  in  hours  of  happiness,  the  lessons  enemies,  exhibits  not,  we  may  rest  assured, 
which  he  has  learned  in  the  school  of  sorrow,  greater  fortitude  than  Pascal,  when,  with 
is  not  one  of  the  least  difficult  lessons  which  such  a  heart  as  his,  he  received  in  silence 
sorrow  has  to  teach  him ;  not  to  mention  the  last  ministrations  of  his  devoted 
that  the  grateful  reception  of  God’s  gifts  friends,  and  even  declined  with  cold  and 
is  as  true  a  part  of  duty — and  even  a  more  averted  eye  the  assiduities  of  their  zealous 
neglected  part  of  it — than  a  patient  sub-  love. 

mission  to  his  chastisements.  That  same  melancholy  temperament 

It  is  at  our  peril,  then,  that  we  seek  to  which,  united  with  a  pernicious  asceticism, 
interfere  with  the  discipline  which  is  pro-  made  him  avert  his  gaze  even  from  inno- 
vided  for  us.  He  who  acts  as  if  God  had  cent  plea.sures — and  suspect  a  serpent 
mistaken  the  proportions  in  which  prospe-  lurking  in  every  form  of  pleasure — also 
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gave  to  his  representations  of  the  depravity  | 
of  our  nature  an  undue  intensity  and  Rem-  ! 
brandt-like  depth  of  coloring.  His  mode  of  | 
expression  is  often  such,  that  were  it  not 
for  what  we  otherwise  know  of  his  character, 
it  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  an  indication 
of  misanthropy.  With  this  vice,  according¬ 
ly,  Voltaire  does  not  hesitate  to  tax  him. 

“Cefameux  ecrivain,  misanthrope  sublime.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  As  to  the 
substance  of  wliat  Pascal  lias  said  of  human 
frailty  and  infirmity,  most  of  it  is  at  once 
verified  by  the  appeal  to  individual  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  and  as  to  the  manner^  we  arc 
not  to  forget  that  he  everywhere  dwells  as 
much  upon  the  “  greatness,”  as  upon  the 
“  misery”  of  man  “  It  is  the  ruined  arch¬ 
angel,’’  says  Hallam,  wdtli  equal  justness 
and  beauty,  “  that  Pascal  delights  to 
paint.”  It  is  equally  evident  that  he  is 
habitually  inspired  by  a  desire  to  lead  man 
to  truth  and  happiness ;  nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  afifecting  than  the  passage  with 
which  he  closes  one  of  his  expostulations 
with  infidelity,  and  which  M.  Cousin  finally 
characterises  as  ‘‘une  citation  glorieuse  a 
Pascal.”  “'Phis  argument,  you  say,  de¬ 
lights  me.  If  this  argument  pleases  you, 
and  appears  strong,  know  that  it  proceeds 
from  one,  who,  both  before  and  after  it,  fell 
on  his  knees  before  that  Infinite  and  Invi¬ 
sible  Being  to  whom  he  has  subjected  his 
whole  soul,  to  pray  that  he  would  also  sub¬ 
ject  you  to  himself  for  3'our  good  and  for 
his  glory ;  and  that  thus  omnipotence 
might  giv’-e  efficaej^  to  his  feebleness.” 

In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  said,  that 
in  his  most  bitter  reflections,  this  truly 
humble  man  is  thinking  as  much  of  himself 
as  of  others,  and  regards  Blaise  Pascal  as 
but  a  type  of  the  race  whose  degeneracy  he 
mourns.  His  most  bitter  sarcasms  often 
terminate  with  a  special  application  to  the 
writer.  Thus  he  says,  “  V anity^  is  so  rooted 
in  the  heart  of  man,  that  a  common  soldier, 
a  scullion,  will  boast  of  himself,  and  will 
have  his  admirers.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  philosophers.  Those  who  write  would 
fain  have  the  fame  of  having  written  well ; 
and  those  who  read  it,  would  have  the  glory 
of  having  read  it ;  and  /,  who  am  writing^ 
probably  feel  the  same  desire,  and  not  less 
those  who  shall  read  it.^^ 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  his  reflec¬ 
tions  arc  as  caustic  and  bitter  as  those  of 
Rochefoucauld  himself.  For  example — 
“  Curiosity  is  but  vanity.  Often  we  wish 
to  know  more,  only  that  we  may  talk  of  it. 
People  would  never  traverse  the  sea  if  they 


were  never  to  speak  of  it, — for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  seeing,  without  the  hope  of  ever 
communicating  what  they  have  seen.” 

And  again,  “  Man  is  so  constituted,  that, 
by  merely  telling  him  he  is  a  fool,  he  will 
at  length  believe  it;  and,  if  he  tells  himself 
so,  he  will  constrain  himself  to  believe  it. 
For  man  holds  an  internal  intercourse  with 
himself,  which  ought  to  be  well  regulated, 
since  even  here  ‘  Evil  communications  cor¬ 
rupt  good  manners.’  ” 

It  may  not  be  without  amusement,  per¬ 
haps  instruction,  to  cite  one  or  two  other 
specimens  of  this  shrewd  and  caustic  humor. 

“Certain  authors,  speaking  of  their 
works,  say,  ‘  My  book,  my  commentary, 
my  history.’  It  were  better  to  say,  ‘  Our 
book,  our  history,  our  commentary;’  for 
generally  there  is  more  in  it  belonging  to 
others  than  to  themselves.” 

“  I  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  if  all  men 
knew  what  they  say  of  one  another,  there 
would  not  be  four  friends  in  the  world. 
This  appears  by  the  quarrels  which  are 
sometimes  caused  by  indiscreet  reports.” 

Still,  as  it  is  the  motive  which  gives  com¬ 
plexion  to  all  our  moral  actions,  so  Pascal’s 
bitter  wisdom,  or  even  his  unjust  satire,  is 
something  very  different  from  misanthropy. 
Byron  found  an  apology  for  his  Cain  in 
Milton’s  delineation  of  Satan  ;  but  few  be¬ 
side  himself  could  ever  see  its  force.  With 
as  little  reason  could  a  Timon  plead  the 
example  of  a  Pascal.  He  who  cannot  see  a 
deep  benevolence  in  all  this  great  man  wrote 
respecting  our  corrupted  nature,  must  in¬ 
deed  be  blind.  It  is  with  no  demoniacal 
chuckle,  no  smile  of  malicious  triumph,  that 
he  publishes  the  results  of  his  researches 
into  the  depths  of  man’s  moral  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  with  profoundest  pity. 
He  gazes  on  the  noble  ruins  of  humanity  as 
on  those  of  some  magnificent  temple,  and 
longs  to  see  the  fallen  columns  and  the  de¬ 
faced  sculpture  restored.  With  what  noble 
eloquence — with  what  deep  sympathy  with 
humanity — does  he  rebuke  the  levity  of 
those  infidels  who  tell  us,  as  if  it  were 
matter  of  triumph,  that  we  are  “  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  fatherless  and  forsaken  world ;” 
and  who  talk  as  if  their  vaunted  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  vanity  of  our  immortal  hopes 
gave  them  a  peculiar  title  to  our  gratitude 
and  admiration ! — “  What  advantage  is  it  to 
us  to  hear  a  man  saying  that  he  has  thrown 
off"  the  yoke  ;  that  he  does  not  think  there 
is  any  God  who  watches  over  his  actions  ; 
that  he  considers  himself  as  the  sole  judge 
of  his  conduct,  and  that  he  is  accountable 
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to  none  hut  himself?  Does  he  imagine  that 
we  shall  hereafter  exercise  special  confidence 
in  him,  and  expect  from  liim  consolation, 
advice,  succor  in  the  exigencies  of  life  ? 
Do  such  men  imagine  that  it  is  any  matter 
of  delight  to  us  to  hear  that  they  hold  that 
our  soul  is  but  a  little  vapor  or  smoke,  and 
that  he  can  tell  us  this  in  an  assured  and 
self-sufficient  tone  of  voice  ^  Is  this,  then, 
a  thing  to  say  with  gaiety  }  Is  it  not  rather 
a  thing  to  be  said  with  tears,  as  the  saddest 
thing  in  the  world  r” 

On  the  whole,  in  contemplating  the  richly 
diversified  characteristics  of  this  exalted 
genius  in  its  different  moods  and  phases — 
the  combination  of  sublimity  and  depth 
with  lightness  and  grace — of  the  noblest 
aptitudes  for  abstract  speculation  with  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  of  taste  and  the  ut¬ 
most  sensibility  of  feeling — of  profound 
melancholy  with  the  happiest  and  the  most 
refined  humor  and  raillery — the  grandeur 
of  many  aspects  of  his  character,  and  the 
loveliness  of  others,  we  seem  to  be  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  contradictory  features  of  Alpine 
scenery,  where  all  forms  of  sublimity  and 
beauty,  of  loveliness  and  terror,  are  found 
in  singular  proximity;  where  upland  valleys 
of  ex(|uisite  verdure  and  softness  lie  at  the 
foot  of  the  eternal  glaciers  ;  where  spots  of 
purest  pastoral  repose  and  beauty,  smile 
under  the  very  shadow  of  huge  snowy  peaks, 
and  form  the  entrance  of  those  savage  gorg¬ 
es,  in  which  reign  perpetual  sterility  and 
desolation  ;  in  which  the  very  silence  is  ap¬ 
palling — broken  only  by  the  roar  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  cataract,  and  the  lonely  thunder  of  the 
avalanche. 

Wc  must  now  make  some  remarks  on  the 
projected  treatise,  of  which  the  Pensees 
were  designed  to  form  the  rude  materials. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  from  the 
undeveloped  character  of  the  Pensees,  the 
precise  form  of  this  work,  and  which  was  to 
have  treated  of  the  primary  truths  of  all 
religion,  and  of  the  evidences  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  It  is  clear,  that  about  half  the 
thoughts  which  relate  to  theology  at  all, 
have  reference  to  the  former.  In  his  time, 
however,  both  subjects  might  have  been 
naturally  included  in  one  work.  The  great 
deistical  controversies  of  Europe  had  not 
yet  commenced,  and  there  had  been  little 
reason  to  discriminate  very  nicely  the  limits 
of  the  two  investigations.  Pascal,  himself, 
could  hardly  have  anticipated  the  diversifi¬ 
ed  forms  which  the  subject  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  alone  would  assume — so  di¬ 


versified,  indeed,  that  probably  they  are  in¬ 
susceptible  from  their  variety  (external  and 
internal)  of  being  fully  exhibited  by  one 
mind,  or,  conse«pu*ntly,  in  one  volume.  The 
evidences  of  Christianity  almost  form  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  themselves. 

Fragmentary  as  the  J^ensees  are,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  both  from  their  general  tenor, 
and  from  the  character  of  the  author's  mind, 
where  the  principal  strength  of  such  a  work 
would  lie.  His  proofs  of  the  truths  of  na¬ 
tural  religion  w’ould  have  been  drawn  from 
within,  rather  than  from  without ;  and  his 
proofs  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  from  its 
internal  rather  than  external  evidences  ; — 
including  in  this  term  “  internal, ’’not  only 
the  adaptation  of  the  doctrines  revealed  to 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  but  whatsoever 
indications  the  fabric  of  Scripture  itself 
may  aftord  of  the  divinity  of  its  origin. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  these  topics  he  had 
revolved  profoundly.  None  had  explored 
more  diligently  the  depths  of  man’s  moral 
nature,  or  mused  more  profoundly  on  the 
“  greatness  and  misery  of  man,” — or  on  the 
“  contrarieties”  which  characterise  his  na¬ 
ture — or  on  the  remedies  for  his  infirmities 
and  corruptions.  And  there  arc  few,  even 
since  his  time,  who  seem  to  have  appreciated 
[more  fully  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
arising  from  indications  of  truth  in  the  ge¬ 
nius,  structure,  and  style  of  the  Scriptures ; 
or  from  the  difficulties,  not  to  say  impossi¬ 
bilities,  of  supposing  such  a  fiction  as  Cdiris- 
tianity  the  probable  product  of  any  human 
artifice,  much  less  of  such  an  age,  country, 
and,  above  all,  such  men  as  the  problem 
limits  us  to.  In  one  pas.sagc,  ho  gives  ex- 
pres.sion  to  a  thought  which  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  into  the  beautiful  and  eminently 
original  work  of  Paley,  entitled  llora  Pau¬ 
lina.  He  says,  “  The  style  of  the  gospel 
is  admirable  in  many  respects,  and  amongst 
others,  in  this — that  there  is  not  a  single 
invective  against  the  murderers  and  ene¬ 
mies  of  Jesus  Christ . If  the 

modesty  of  the  evangelical  historians  had 
been  affected,  and,  in  common  with  so 
many  other  traits  of  so  beautiful  a  charac¬ 
ter,  had  been  affected  only  that  they  might 
be  observed,  then,  if  they  had  not  ventured 
to  advert  to  it  themselves,  they  would  not 
have  failed  to  get  their  friends  to  remark  on 
it,  to  their  advantage.  But  as  they  acted 
in  this  way  without  affectation,  and  from 
a  principle  altogether  disinterested,  they 
never  provided  any  one  to  make  such  a  cri¬ 
ticism.  And<,  in  my  judgment^  there  are 
many  points  of  this  character  which  have 
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never  been  noticed  hitherto  ;  and  this  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  simplicity  with  which  the  thing 
was  done.” — (^Toin.  ii.,  p.  370.) 

He  has  also,  with  characteristic  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  condensed  into  a  single  para- 
graph  the  substance  of  the  celebrated  vol¬ 
ume  of  “  Bampton  Lectures,”  on  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  Mahometanism  and  Christia¬ 
nity.  ‘‘  Mahomet  founded  his  system  on 
slaughter;  Jesus  Christ  by  exposing  his  dis¬ 
ciples  to  death  ;  Mahomet  by  forbidding  to 
read;  the  Apostles  by  commanding  it.  In 
a  word,  so  opposite  is  the  plan  of  one  from 
that  of  the  otlier,  that  if  Mahomet  took  the 
way  to  succeed  according  to  human  calcula¬ 
tion,  Jesus  Christ  certainly  took  the  way  to 
fail  ;  and  instead  of  arguing,  that  since 
Mahomet  succeeded  Jesus  Christ  might  also 
succeed,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  since 
Mahomet  succeeded  it  is  impossible  but 
that  Jesus  Christ  should  fail.” — (Tom.  ii., 
p.  337.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  External  Evi¬ 
dences,  we  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
been  equally  successful, — partly  because 
the  spirit  of  accurate  historic  investigation 
had  not  yet  been  developed,  and  partly 
from  the  character  of  his  own  mind.  On 
the  subject  of  iVIiracles,  too,  he  scarcely 
seems  to  have  worked  his  conceptions  clear ; 
and,  in  relation  to  that  of  Prophecy,  he 
was  evidently  often  inclined  to  lay  undue 
stress  on  analogies  bet\vcen  events  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  others  recorded 
in  the  New,  where  Scripture  itself  is  silent 
as  to  any  connexion  between  them  ; — an¬ 
alogies  in  one  or  two  cases  as  fanciful  as 
any  of  those  in  which  the  Fathers  saw  so 
many  types  and  prefigurations  of  undevel¬ 
oped  truths.  This  disposition  to  forget  the 
limits  between  the  analogies  which  may 
form  the  foundation  of  a  logical  argument, 
and  those  which,  after  all,  can  yield  only 
poetical  illustrations,  has  too  often  obtrud¬ 
ed  itself  even  into  the  domain  of  physical 
science  ;  and  is  one  from  which  the  most 
philosophic  minds,  if  they  have  much  im¬ 
aginativeness,  are  by  no  means  exempt. 
Even  Bacon,  in  several  instances,  has  been 
the  dupe  of  this  delusion — one  of  the  idola 
tribus  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  expose. 

There  is  one  subject  on  which,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  Pensees,  one  would  fain  have  seen 
a  treatise  from  the  hand  of  Pascal.  If  he 
had  enjoyed  leisure,  health,  and  an  un¬ 
clouded  mind,  there  is  probably  no  man 
who  could  have  written  more  profoundly  or 
more  wisely  on  the  Prima  Philosophia — the 
first  principles  of  all  knowledge — the  limits 


within  which  man  can  hopefully  speculate 
— and  the  condition  and  principles  of  be¬ 
lief.  On  all  these  subjects  he  had  reflected 
much  and  deeply.  His  remarks  on  the  po¬ 
sition  of  man  between  “  the  two  infini¬ 
tudes,”  which  he  has  so  finely  illustrated — 
on  the  Dogmatists  and  Pyrrhonists — on  the 
influence  of  the  aflfections  and  passions  on 
the  understanding — and  his  observations 
entitled,  JJe  V  Art  de  J*ersuadcr  and  JJe  P 
Esprit  Geometrique ; — these  all  show  how 
deeply  he  had  revolved  principal  topics  of 
such  a  work.^ 

\Te  have  before  alluded  to  the  charge 
preferred  against  Pascal  by  M.  Cousin,  of 
no  less  universal  and  hopeless  scepticism ; 
— from  which,  as  is  said,  he  took  refuge  in 
faith  by  a  blind  effort  of  will,  without  evi¬ 
dence,  and  in  utter  despair  of  obtaining  it. 

M.  Cousin  even  goes  the  length  of  saying 
that  Pascal’s  religion  “  was  not  the  solid 
and  pleasant  fruit  which  springs  from  the 
union  of  reason  and  feeling — de  la  raison  et 
du  cmir — in  a  soul  well  constituted  and 
wisely  cultivated  ;  it  is  a  bitter  fruit,  rear¬ 
ed  in  a  region  desolated  by  doubt,  under 
the  arid  breath  of  despair.  ”*  He  also  tells 
us,  that  “  the  very  depth  of  Pascal’s  soul 
was  a  universal  scepticism,  from  which  he 
could  find  no  refuge  except  in  a  voluntarily 
blind  credulity.” 

These  are  certainl}^  charges  which,  with¬ 
out  the  gravest  and  most  decisive  proof, 
ought  not  to  be  preferred  against  any  man ; 
much  less  against  one  possessing  so  clear 
and  powerful  an  intellect  as  Pascal.  It  is 
in  fact  the  most  degrading  picture  which  can 
be  presented  of  any  mind  ;  for  what  weak¬ 
ness  can  be  more  pitiable,  or  what  incon¬ 
sistency  more  gross,  than  that  of  a  man 
who,  by  a  mere  act  of  will — if  indeed  such 
a  condition  of  mind  be  conceivable — sur¬ 
renders  himself  to  the  belief  of  the  most 
stupendous  doctrines,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  acknowledges  that  he  has  no  proof 
whatever  of  their  certainty  ? 

We  have  great  respect  for  M.  Cousin  as  a 
philosopher  and  historian  of  philosophy, 
and  we  willingly  render  him  the  homage  of 
our  thanks  for  his  liberal  and  enlightened 
survey  of  the  intellectual  philosophy  of 
Scotland  ;  but  he  must  excuse  us  for  dis¬ 
senting  from,  and  freely  examining,  his 
startling  view  of  the  scepticism  of  Pascal. 
That  charge  we  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
unjust,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
j  1.  It  appears  to  us  that  M.  Cousin  has 
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Each  must  take  a  side  ;  must  necessarily 
range  himself  with  the  Pyrrhonists  or  the 
Dogmatists  ;  for  he  who  would  think  to 
remain  neuter  is  a  Pyrrhonist  par  excellence. 
He  who  is  not  against  them  is  for  them. 
W  hat,  then,  must  a  person  do  in  this  alter¬ 
native  Shall  he  doubt  of  everything.' 
Shall  ho  doubt  tliat  ho  is  awake,  or  that  he 
is  pinched  and  burned  }  Shall  he  doubt 
that  he  doubts  i  Shall  he  doubt  that  he 
is  }  We  cannot  get  so  far  as  this  ;  and  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  there  never  has 
been  an  absolute  and  perfect  Pyrrhonist.” 
M.  Cousin  must  suppose  Pascal  to  have 
made  an  exception  in  favor  of  himself,  if 
it  be  indeed  true  that  he  was  an  “  uni¬ 
versal  sceptic.” 

2.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  M. 
Cousin  has  sufficiently  reflected,  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  conclusions  truly  in¬ 
volve  processes  of  reasoning,  Pascal  would 
not  deny  that  the  preponderance  of  proof 
rested  with  the  truths  he  believed,  though 
he  denies  the  demonstrative  nature  of  that 
proof.  And  he  applies  this  with  perfect 
fairness  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  as 


forgotten  that  Pascal  by  no  means  denies 
that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  i 
many  great  principles  to  which  scepticism 
objects ;  he  only  maintains  that  we  do  not 
arrive  at  them  by  demonstration.  He  has 
powerfully  vindicated  the  certainty  of  those 
intuitive  principles  which  are  not  ascer¬ 
tained  by  reasoning,  but  are  presupposed 
in  every  exercise  of  reasoning.  Let  us  hear 
him  : — “  The  only  strong  point,”  says  he, 

“  of  the  Dogmatists  is,  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
sistently  with  honesty  and  sincerity  doubt 
our  own  intuitive  principles.  .  .  We 

know  the  truth,  not  only  by  reasoning, 
but  by  feeling  and  by  a  vivid  and  luminous 
power  of  direct  comprehension  ;  and  it  is 
by  this  last  faculty  that  we  discern  first 
principles.  It  is  vain  for  reasoning,  which 
has  no  share  in  discovering  these  principles, 
to  attempt  subverting  them.  .  .  .  The 

Pyrrhonists  who  attempt  this  must  try  in 

vain . The  knowledge  of  first 

principles,  as  ideas  of  space,  time,  motion, 
number,  matter,  is  as  unequivocally  certain 
as  any  that  reasoning  imparts.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  on  the  perceptions  of  feeling  and 
common  sense,  that  reason  must  at  last  sus¬ 
tain  itself,  and  base  its  argument. 

Principles  are  perceived,  propositions  are 
deduced  :  each  part  of  the  process  is  cer¬ 
tain,  though  in  different  modes.  And  it  is 
as  ridiculous  that  reason  should  require  of 
feeling  and  perception  proofs  of  these  first 
principles  before  she  assents  to  them,  as  it 
would  be  that  perception  should 


require 

from  reason  an  intuitive  impression  of  all 
the  propositions  at  which  she  arrives.  Tliis 
weakness,  therefore,  ought  only  to  humble 
that  reason  w'hich  would  constitute  herself 
the  judge  of  all  things,  but  not  to  invali¬ 
date  the  convictions  of  common  sense,  as  if 
reason"^  only  coidd  be  our  guide  and 
teacher.’’  Can  he  who  thus  speaks  bo  a 
“  universal  sceptic  ”  when  it  is  the  pecu¬ 
liar  characteristic  of  Pyrrhonism — that  is, 
universal  scepticism — tu  contr(*vcit  the 
certainty  of  principles  perceived  by  intui¬ 
tion,  and  to  plume  itself  upon  having  suc¬ 
cessfully  done  this,  wlien  it  has  shown  that 
they  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  reasoning  .' 

But  let  us  hear  him  still  more  expressly 
on  the  subject  of  Pyrrhonism.  “•  Here, 
then,  is  open  war  proclaimed  amongst  men. 


•  It  is  true  that,  in  these  and  many  similar  pas¬ 
sages,  Pascal,  as  M.  Cousin  rightly  observes,  often 
employs  the  word  reason  as  if  it  were  synonymous 
with  reasoning.  But  this  only  respects  the  propriety 
of  his  expressions ;  his  vaeaning  is  surely  tolerably 
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fest  from  many  express  declarations.  i 
“There  is  light  enough,”  says  ho,  “for] 
those  whose  sincere  wish  is  to  see  ;  and  | 
darkness  enough  to  confound  those  of  an  | 
opposite  disposition,”'^  Of  Cliristianity,  j 
he  says, — “  It  is  impossible  to  see  all  the 
proofs  of  this  religion  combined  in  one 
view,  without  feeling  that  they  have  a  force 
which  no  reasonable  man  can  witlistand.”t 
“  The  proofs  of  our  religion  are  not  of  that 
kind  that  we  can  say  they  are  (/eomctricallif 
convincing.  .  .  .  But  their  light  is 

such  that  it  outshines,  or  at  least  eijuals, 
the  strongest  presumption  to  the  contrary  : 
so  much  so,  that  sound  reason  never  can 
determine  not  to  accept  the  evidence,  and 
probably  it  is  only  the  corruption  and  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  heart  that  do.”  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  M.  Faugere  says,  in 
reference  to  the  charge  of  scepticism  urged 
against  Pascal : — “  Faith  and  reason  may 
equally  claim  him.  If  they  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  to  clash  in  his  mind,  it  is  because  he 
wanted  time  not  only  to  tinisli  the  work  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  but  even  to  complete 
that  internal  revision — son  oeuvre  intericure — 
which  is  a  kind  of  second  creation  of  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  to  melt  into  one  harmonious 
whole  the  diverse  elements  of  his  thoughts. 

Amongst  the  iuedited  frag¬ 
ments  of  Pascal,  we  find  these  remarkable 
lines: — ‘11  faut  avoir  cos  trois  qualites  ; 
Pyrrhonien,  geometre,  Chretien  soumis; 
et  dies  s'accordent  et  sc  temperent  en  doutant 
ou  il  faut.,  en  assurant  ou  11  faut.,  cn  se 
soununettant  ou  il  fant.'^'*  These  bold  words 
comprise  the  entire  history  of  l^ascal,  and 
express  in  brief  the  state  of  his  mind.”.|; 

3.  While  we  admit  that  the  severely  geo¬ 
metrical  ca.st  of  Pascal’s  mind,  as  well  as 
his  gloomy  temperament,  have  led  him  at 
times  into  extravagant  expressions  on  this 
subject,  so  accomplished  a  critic  as  M.  Cou¬ 
sin  needs  not  be  told,  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
take  such  expressions  alone,  and  in  their 
utmost  strictness,  if  they  can  be  confronted 
with  others  which  modify  or  explain  them. 
The  former,  in  common  candor,  are  to  be 
interpreted  only  in  connexion  with  the  lat¬ 
ter.  This  is  the  course  we  always  pursue  in 
interpreting  the  language  of  writers  who 
have  indulged  in  unlimited  propositions ; 
and  if  it  be  found  even  impossible  to  har¬ 
monize  certain  expressions — if  they  be  ab¬ 
solutely  contradictory — all  we  feel  at  liberty 
to  do  is  to  afl&rm  the  inconsistency  of  the 
writer  ;  not  to  assume  that  he  meant  all  that 

♦  Tom.  ii.,  p.  151.  t  Tom.  ii.,  p.  365. 

;  Tom.  i.,  p.  Ixxvii.  Introduction. 


could  possibly  bo  implied  in  the  one  class 
of  expressions,  and  nothing  by  the  other. 
We  know  it  is  so  natural  for  an  author  of 
much  imagination  or  sensibility  to  give  an 
inordinately  strong  expression  to  a  present 
thought  or  feeling,  and  to  forget  the  judge 
in  the  advocate,  that  he  must  be  taken  in 
another  mood,  or  rather  in  several,  if  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  true  mean  of  his  senti¬ 
ments.  Pascal  has  in  one  of  his  Pensees 
indicated  this  only  reasonable  method  of 
procedure. 

Now,  ^I.  Cousin  is  surely  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  the  expressions  to  which  he  has 
given  such  an  unfavorable  interpretation, 
may  be  easily  confronted  with  others  of  a 
different  tendency.  He  himself,  indeed, 
proclaims  it.  He  even  says,  no  man  ever 
contradicted  himself  more  than  Pascal.  “  Ja- 
mais  liomme  ne  s'^est  plus  contredit.^'  “  Con¬ 
founding,”  says  he,  “  reasoning  and  reason, 
forgetting  that  he  has  liimself  judiciou.sly 
discriminated  primary  and  indemonstrable 
truths,  discovered  to  us  by  that  spontaneous 
intuition  of  reason — which  we  also  with  him 
call  instinct,  sentiment,  feeling — from  truths 
which  are  deduced  from  them  by  the 
method  of  reasoning,  or  which  we  draw 
from  experience  by  induction  ; — forgetting 
that  he  has  thus  himself  replied  before¬ 
hand  to  all  the  attacks  of  scepticism, 
Pascal  demands  all  these  principles  from 
experience  and  reasoning,  and  by  that 
means,  without  much  trouble,  confounds 
them  all.”*  Now,  we  do  not  stay  to  inquire 
here  into  the  justness  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  representation  ;  but  wo  simply  ask, 
why  should  all  “  the  replies”  which,  as  our 
author  admits,  “  Pascal  has  himself  made 
to  scepticism,”  go  for  nothing,  and  only  the 
sentences  in  which  he  appears  to  favor  it  be 
remembered ;  and  not  only  remembered, 
but  taken  as  the  sole  exponents  of  his  opi¬ 
nions  ?  Surely  a  sceptic  might  as  well 
take  the  opposite  side,  and  say,  “Alas! 
after  Pascal  seems  in  many  expressions 
to  have  conceded  much  to  scepticism, 
he  forgets  all  he  had  said  ;  and  shows, 
by  his  whole  talk  of  ‘  intuitive  truths,’ 
and  ‘  sentiment,’  and  ‘  feeling,’  that  he 
is  no  better  than  a  dogmatist.”  Might 
we  not  say  to  the  two  objectors,  “  Worthy 
friends !  you  are  the  two  knights  in  the  fa¬ 
ble; — one  is  looking  on  the  golden,  and  the 
other  on  the  silver  side  of  the  same  shield.” 

4.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  while 
such  a  mode  of  interpretation  as  that  of  M. 
Cousin  would  hardly  be  just  in  the  case  of 
♦  Rapport,  p.  157. 
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any  work  of  any  author,  it  is  especially  un¬ 
fair  to  apply  it  to  such  a  work,  or  rather 
mere  materials  of  a  work,  as  the  Pensees. 
They  were,  we  arc  to  recollect,  mere  notes  for 
Pascal’s  own  use,  and  were  never  intended 
to  be  published  as  they  arc.  Many  of 
them  are  altogether  imperfect  and  undeve¬ 
loped  ;  some  scarcely  intelligible.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  with  what  modifications,  and 
in  what  connexion,  they  would  have  stood  in 
the  matured  form  which  the  master-mind, 
hastily  recording  them  for  private  reference, 
would  have  ultimately  given  them,  ^ay, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  many  of 
them  were  mere  objections  which  Pascal  no¬ 
ted  for  refutation — not  opinions  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  him  ;  and  this  in  many  places 
may  be  not  obscurely  inferred :  some,  again, 
are  mere  quotations  from  Montaigne  and 
other  authors,  extracted  for  some  unknown 
purpose,  but  not  distinguished  in  these  pri¬ 
vate  memoranda  from  the  writer’s  own  ex- ! 
pressions  ;  so  that  the  first  editors  of  the 
Pensees  actually  printed  them  in  some  cases 
a.s  his.  And  lastly,  some  were  dictated,  in 
moments  of  sickne.ss  and  pain,  to  an  old 
domestic,  who  has  scrawled  them  in  a 
fashion  which  sufficiently  shows  that  it  is 
very  possible  that  some  errors  may  lie  with 
the  amanuensis.*  Yet  M.  Cousin,  while 
straining  every  expression  on  which  he 
founds  his  charge  of  sceptici.sm,  to  its  ut¬ 
most  strictness  of  literal  meaning,  never 
seems  to  have  adverted  to  one  of  these 
very  reasonable  considerations. 

o.  The  weight  which  any  deliberate  opi¬ 
nion  of  M.  Cousin  must  reasonably  possess, 
may  in  this  case  well  be  confronted  with 
that  of  llaylc  ;  whose  notorious  scepticism 
would  have  been  but  too  glad  to  find  an 
ally  in  so  admired  a  genius  as  Pascal,  had 
there  been  any  plausible  pretext  on  which 
to  claim  him.  Yet  that  subtle  and  acute 
critic  declares,  that  Pascal  knew  perfectly  j 
well  what  to  render  to  faith,  and  what  to  j 
reason.  1 

6.  In  our  judgment,  Pascal’s  projected 
work  is  itself  a  sufficient  confutation  of  M. 
Cousin’s  supposition.  For,  did  ever  man 
before  meditate  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
“  evidences”  of  truths  for  which  he  believed 
no  evidence  but  a  blind  faith  could  be 
given 

7.  VVe  maintain,  lastly,  that  even  if  it 

*  Of  one  of  these  expressions,  on  which  M. 
Cousin  has  founded  much,  M.  Faugcre  says,  “  Tout 
ce  morceau,  dicte  a  une  personne  visiblement  fort 
peu  letirce,  presente  et  la  dcs  obscu  rites  qui 
viennent  sans  doute  de  I’inexperience  du  secretaire."  I 
—Tom.  ii.,  p.  114.  I 


were  proved  (which  is,  doubtless,  very  true) 
that  Pascal,  at  different  periods  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  moods  of  mind,  formed  varying  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
great  truths  in  which  he  was  so  sincere  a 
believer;  or  even  (which  may  possibly  be 
true)  that  for  transient  intervals  he  doubted 
the  conclusiveness  of  that  evidence  alto¬ 
gether,  these  variations  would  be  far  from 
justifying  a  charge  of  “  universal  and  habi¬ 
tual  scepticism  — such  momentary  differ¬ 
ences  of  thought  and  mood  having  been 
notoriously  experienced  by  many  of  the 
greatest  minds.  With  some  remarks  on 
this  subject,  which  may  possibly  l>e  ser¬ 
viceable  to  minds  peculiarly  liable  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  scepticism,  and  calculated  to  teach 
all  of  us  charity  in  judging  of  others,  we 
slull  close  the  present  article. 

VVe  confess,  then,  that  it  by  no  means 
appears  to  us  that  a  momentary  invasion 
of  doubt,  or  even  of  scepticism,  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  a  prevaHinif  and  habitual  faith, 
founded  on  an  intelligent  conviction  of  a 
preponderance  of  reasons  to  justify  it  ; 
though  those  reasons  may  bo  felt  to  fall 
far  short  of  absolute  demonstration.  There 
may  be  a  profound  impression  that  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  justify  habitual  belief  in  any 
truth  established  only  on  moral  evidence, 
or  on  a  calculation  of  probabilities,  arc  s<» 
varied  and  powerful — so  vast  in  their  sum 
— as  to  leave,  in  ordinary  moods  of  mind, 
no  doubt  as  to  the  conclusions  to  whicli 
they  point,  and  the  practical  course  of  con¬ 
duct  which  alone  they  can  justify.  And  yet 
it  is  <|uite  true,  that  from  the  infirmities  of 
our  nature — from  the  momentary  strength 
which  the  mo.«»t  casual  circumstances  may 
give  to  opposing  objections — from  the  de¬ 
pressing  influence  of  sorrow — of  a  trivial 
indisposition — of  a  transient  fit  of  melan¬ 
choly — of  impaired  digestion — even  of  a 
variation  of  the  weather — (for  on  all  these 
humiliating  conditions  does  the  boasted 
soundness  of  human  reason  depend) — a  man 
shall  for  an  hour  or  a  day  really  doubt  of 
that  of  which  he  never  doubted  before,  and 
of  which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  doubt  to¬ 
morrow.  And  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  those  who,  like  Pascal,  possess  exquisite 
sensibility,  or  are  liable  to  fits  of  profound 
depression.  As  they  look  upon  truth 
through  the  medium  of  cheerful  or  gloomy 
feelings,  truth  herself  varies  like  a  land¬ 
scape,  as  seen  in  a  bright  sunshine  or  on  a 
cloudy  day.  Pascal  himself,  in  thosj  reve¬ 
ries  in  which  he  loved  to  indulge  on  the 
mingled  “greatness  and  misery  of  man,” 
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has  frequently  depicted  the  dependence  of 
the  most  powerful  mind,  even  in  the  hare 
exercise  of  its  exalted  faculties,  on  the 
most  insijrnifieaut  circumstances.  We  have 
cited,  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  one 
striking  passage  to  this  effect  In  another 
place  he  says,  “  Place  the  greatest  philo¬ 
sopher  in  the  world  on  a  plank,  wider  than 
is  absolutely  necessju-y  for  safety,  and  yet, 
if  there  is  a  precipice  below  him,  though 
reason  may  convince  him  of  his  security, 
his  imagination  will  prevail.  There  are 
many  wlio  could  not  even  bear  the  thought 
of  it  without  palem*ss  and  agitation.”* 
Another  very  powerful  representation,  to 
the  same  effect,  may  be  found  on  the  same 
page,  where,  after  describing  a  “  venerable 
judge,”  who  may  seem  “  under  the  control 
of  a  pure  and  dignified  wisdom,”  and  enu¬ 
merating  several  petty  trials  “  of  his  ex¬ 
emplary  gravity,”  Pascal  declares,  that, 
let  any  one  of  these  befall  liim,  ‘‘‘  and  he 
will  engage  for  the  loss  of  the  judge’s  self- 
possession.” 

Nor  are  the  causes  which  disturb  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  reason  merely  physical :  mo¬ 
ral  causes  are  yet  more  powerful ;  as  we 
wish,  hope,  fear,  humiliating  as  the  fact  is, 
so  do  we  proceed  to  judge  of  evidence. 
Reason,  that  vaunted  guide  of  life,  no¬ 
where  exists  as  a  pure  and  colorless  light, 
but  is  perpetually  tinctured  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  passes  ;  it  flows  in  upon 
us  through  painted  windows.  And  thus  it 
is,  that  perhaps  scarcely  once  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  times,  probably  never,  does  man  deli¬ 
ver  a  judgment  on  evi<Ience  simply  and  ab¬ 
solutely  judicial.  “  The  heart,”  says  Pas¬ 
cal,  with  great  truth,  “  has  its  reasons, 
which  reason  cannot  apprehend.”  “  The 
will,”  says  he,  in  another  place,  is  one  of 
the  principal  instruments  of  belief ;  not  that 
it  creates  belief,  but  because  things  are  true 
or  false  according  to  the  aspect  in  which  we 
regard  them.  The  will,  which  is  more  in- 
dined  to  one  thing  than  another,  turns  away 
the  mind  from  the  consideration  of  those 
things,  w'hich  it  loves  not  to  contemplate  ; 
and  thus  the  mind,  moving  with  the  will, 
stops  to  observe  that  which  it  approvers,  and 
forms  its  judgment  b}'  “  what  it  sees.” 

Alost  emphatically  is  this  the  case,  where 
the  moral  state  is  habitually  opposed  to  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  preponderance  of 
erfdence  points.  This  is  so  notorious,  in 
relation  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  morals 
and  religion,  that  there  are  probably  few 
who  really  disbelieve  them,  or  profess  to  do 
♦  Toro,  ii.,  p.  49. 


so,  w’ho  (if  they  examine  themselves  at  all) 
arc  not  oonseious  that  the  “  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought.”  And  what  is  true  of  habi¬ 
tual  states  of  moral  feeling,  is  also,  in  pro¬ 
portion,  true  of  more  transient  states. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  from  one  or 
other  of  the  above  eauscs,  or  from  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  several,  neither  has  the  under¬ 
standing  the  absolute  dominion  in  the  for- 
Illation  of  our  judgments,  nor  does  she  oc¬ 
cupy  an  “  unshaken  throne.”  A  seditious 
rabble  of  doubts,  from  time  to  time,  rise  to 
dispute  her  empire.  Even  where  the  mind, 
in  its  habitual  states,  is  unconscious  of  any 
remaining  doubt, — where  it  reposes  in  a 
vast  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
this  or  that  conclusion, — there  may  yet  be, 
from  one  or  other  of  the  disturbing  causes 
adverted  to,  a  momentary  eclipse  of  that 
light  in  which  the  soul  seemed  to  dwell  ; 
a  momentary  vibration  of  that  judgment 
which  we  so  oftrni  flattered  ourselves  was 
poised  for  ever.  Y et  this  no  more  argues  the 
want  of  habitual  faith,  than  the  variations 
of  the  compass  argue  the  .severance  of  the 
connexion  between  the  magnet  and  the 
pole  ;  or,  than  the  oscillations  of  the  “rock¬ 
ing  stone”  argue  that  the  solid  mass  can  be 
heaved  from  its  bed.  A  child  may  .‘shake  it, 
but  a  giant  cannot  overturn  it. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ^  there  are,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  very  fcNv  wdio  have  not  been  conscious 
of  sudden  and  almost  unaccountable  distur¬ 
bances  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  unac¬ 
countable  even  after  the  equilibrium  has  been 
restored,  and  the  air  has  again  bccon.e  .serene 
and  tranquil.  In  these  momentary  fluctua¬ 
tions,  whether  arising  from  moral  or  physical 
causes,  or  from  c.auscs  of  both  kinds — from 
nervous  depression,  or  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
or  an  attack  of  pain,  or  harassing  anxieties, 
or  the  loss  of  friends,  or  their  misfortunes  and 
calamities,  or  signal  triumphs  of  baseness, 
or  signal  discomfitures  of  virtue,  or,  above 
all,  from  conscious  neglect — a  man  shall 
sometimes  feel  as  if  he  had  lost  sight  even 
of  those  primal  truths  on  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  as  on  the  stars  of  the 
firmament, — bright,  serene,  and  unchange¬ 
able  ;  even  such  truths  as  the  existence  of 
Ciod,  his  paternal  government  of  the  w’orld, 
and  the  divine  origin  of  Chri.stianity.  In 
these  moods,  objections  which  he  thought 
had  long  since  been  dead  and  buried,  start 
again  into  sudden  existence.  They  do 
more ;  like  the  escaped  genius  of  the  Tlra- 
bian  Nights^  who  rises  from  the  little  bot¬ 
tle  in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  in  the 
shape  of  a  thin  smoke,  which  finally  assumes 
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jjigantic  outlines,  and  towers  to  the  skies,  | 
these  flimsy  objections  dilate  into  monstrous  ■ 
dimensions,  and  fill  the  whole  sphere  of : 
mental  vision.  The  arjniuients  by  which  j 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  combat  them  | 
seem  to  have  vanished,  or,  if  they  appear  | 
at  all,  look  diminished  in  force  and  vivid-  j 
ness.  If  we  may  pursue  the  allusion  we  j 
have  just  made,  we  even  wonder  how  such  ; 
mighty  forms  should  ever  have  been  com-  | 
pressed  into  so  narrow  a  space.  Hunyan  j 
tells  us,  that  when  his  pilgrims,  under  the 
perturbation  produced  by  previous  terrible 
visions,  turned  the  perspective  glass  to¬ 
wards  the  Celestial  City  from  the  summits 
of  the  Delectable  Mountains,  “  their  hands 
shook  so  that  they  could  not  steadily  look 
through  the  instrument “  yet  they  thought 
they  saw  something  like  the  gate,  and  also 
some  of  the  glory  of  the  place.’’  It  is 
even  so  with  many  of  the  moods  in  which 
other  “  pilgrims”  attempt  to  gaze  in  the 
same  direction ;  a  deep  haze  seems  to  have 
settled  over  the  golden  pinnacles  and  the 
“  gate  of  pearl they,  for  a  moment,  doubt 
whether  what  others  declare  they  have  seen, 
and  what  they  flatter  themselves  they  have 
seen  themselves,  be  anything  else  than  a 
gorgeous  vision  in  the  clouds  ;  and  “  faith” 
is  no  longer  “the  substance  of  things  hoped  1 
for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.”  i 
And  as  there  are  probably  few  who  have 
profoundly  investigated  the  evidences  of 
truth,  who  have  not  felt  themselves  for  a 
moment  at  least,  and  sometimes  for  a  yet 
longer  space,  as  if  on  the  verge  of  universal 
scepticism,  and  about  to  be  driven  forth  j 
without  star  or  compass,  on  a  boundless  j 
ocean  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  so  these 
states  of  feeling  are  peculiarly  apt  to  infest 
the  highest  order  of  minds.  For  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  these  can  best  discern  and  esti¬ 
mate  the  evidence  which  proves  any  truth, 
they  on  the  other,  can  see  most  clearly  and 
feel  most  strongly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  objections  which  oppose  it ;  while  they 
arc,  at  the  same  time,  just  as  liable  as  the 
vulgar  to  the  disturbing  influences  already 
adverted  to.  This  liability  is  of  course 
doubled,  when  its  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pascal,  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
gloomy  temperament. 

A  circumstance  which  in  these  conflicts 
of  mind  often  gives  sceptical  objections  an 
undue  advantage,  is,  that  the  great  truths 
which  it  is  more  especially  apt  to  assail, 
are  generally  the  result  of  an  accumulation 
of  proof  by  induction,  or  are  even  depen¬ 
dent  on  quite  separate  trains  of  argument. 


The  mind,  therefore,  cannot  comprehend 
them  at  a  glance,  and  feel  at  once  their 
integrated  force,  but  must  examine  them 
in  detail  by  successive  acts  of  mind, — just 
as  we  take  the  measurement  of  magnitudes 
too  vast  to  be  seen  at  once  in  successive 
small  portions.  The  existence  of  God,  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  arc  all  truths  of  this 
stamp.  Pascal  in  one  of  his  Pensees  refers 
I  to  this  infirmity  of  the  logical  faculties, 
lie  justly  observes — “  To  have  a  series  of 
proofs  incessantly  before  the  mind,  is  beyond 
our  power.” 

From  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  retain 
i  in  perpetuity,  or  to  comprehend  at  a  glance 
j  a  long  chain  of  evidence,  or  the  total  effect 
of  various  lines  of  argument,  Pascal  truly 
observes,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
security  of  our  convictions,  and  their  due 
influence  over  our  belief  and  practice,  that 
we  have  proved  them  once  for  all  by  a  pro-' 
cess  of  reasoning  ; — they  must  be,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  tinctured  and  colored  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  informed  and  animated  by  feeling, 
and  rendered  vigorous  and  practical  by 
habit.  His  words  are  well  worth  citing : — 
“  Reason  acts  slowly,  and  with  so  many 
views  upon  so  many  principles  which  it  is 
necessary  should  be  always  present,  that  it 
is  perpetually  dropping  asleep,  and  is  lost 
for  want  of  having  all  its  principles  present 
to  it.  The  affections  do  not  act  thus ;  they 
act  instantaneously,  and  are  always  ready 
for  action.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
imbue  our  faith  with  feeling,  otherwise  it 
will  be  always  vacillating.”* 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  imagined  that, 
in  the  observations  we  have  now  made,  we 
are  disposed  to  be  the  apologists  of  scepti¬ 
cism  ;  or  even,  so  far  as  it  is  yielded  to, 
of  that  transient  doubt  to  which  we  affirm 
even  the  most  powerful  minds  are  not  only 
liable,  but  liable  in  defiance  of  what  are 
ordinarily  their  strong  convictions.  So  far 
as  such  states  of  mind  are  involuntary,  and 
for  an  instant  they  often  are,  (till,  in  fact, 
the  mind  collects  itself,  and  repels  them,) 
they  are  of  course  the  object  not  of  blame 
but  of  pity.  So  far  as  they  are  dependent 
upon  fluctuations  of  feeling,  or  upon  phy¬ 
sical  causes  which  we  can  at  all  modify  or 
control,  it  is  our  duty  to  summon  the  mind 
to  resist  the  assault,  and  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  that  evidence  which  has  so  often 
appeared  to  us  little  less  than  demon¬ 
strative. 

•  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  175,  176. 
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We  arc  not,  then,  the  apologists  of  scep¬ 
ticism,  or  anytliing  approaching  it ;  we 
are  merely  stating  a  psychological  fact,  for 
the  proof  of  which  we  appeal  to  the  record¬ 
ed  confessions  of  many  great  minds,  and  to 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  reflected 
deeply  enough  on  any  large  and  difticiilt 
subject,  to  know  what  can  be  said  for  or 
against  it. 

The  asserted  fact  is,  that  habitual  belief  of 
the  sincerest  and  strongest  character  is  some¬ 
times  checkered  with  transient  fits  of  doubt 
and  misgiving  ;  and  that  even  where  there 
is  no  actual  disbelief — no,  not  for  a  moment 
— the  mind  may,  in  some  of  its  moods, 
form  a  very  diminished  estimate  of  the 
evidence  on  which  belief  is  founded,  and 
grievously  understate  it  accordingly.  We 
believe  that  both  these  states  of  mind  were 
occasionally  experienced  by  Pascal — the 
latter,  however,  much  more  frequently  than 
the  former  ;  and  hence,  as  we  apprehend, 
arc  we  to  account  for  those  passages  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  a  God,  or  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  as  less  conclusive  than  he 
ordinarily  believed,  or  than  he  has  at  other 
times  declared  them.  At  such  times,  the 
clouds  may  be  supposed  to  have  hung  low 
upon  this  lofty  mind. 

So  little  inconsistent  with  a  habit  of 
intelligent  faith  arc  such  transient  invasions 
of  doubt,  or  such  diminished  perceptions  of 
the  evidence  of  truth,  that  it  may  even  be 
said  that  it  is  only  those  who  have  in  some 
measure  experienced  them,  who  can  be  said, 
in  the  highest  sense,  to  believe  at  all.  He 
who  has  never  had  a  doubt,  who  believes 
what  he  believes  for  rea.sons  which  he  thinks 
as  irrefragable  (if  that  be  possible)  as  those 
of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  ought 
not  to  be  said  so  much  to  believe  as  to  know; 
his  belief  is  to  him  knowledge,  and  his 
mind  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it, 
however  erroneous  and  absurd  that  belief 
may  be.  It  is  rather  he  who  believes — not 
indeed  without  the  exercise  of  his  reason, 
but  without  the  full  satisfaction  of  his 
reason — wdth  a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  formidable  objections — it  is  this  man 
who  may  most  truly  be  said  intelligently  to 
believe. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  receive  the  great  truths  of  d'heology, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  on  evidence 
which  is  less  than  demonstrative,  we  arc 
not  to  forget  that  no  subjects  out  of  the 
sciences  of  magnitude  and  number,  admit 
of  any  such  demonstration.  We  are  re¬ 


quired  to  do  no  more  in  religion,  than  we 
are  in  fact  necessitated  to  do  in  all  the 
affairs  of  common  life— that  is,  to  form  our 
conclusions  upon  a  sincere  and  dilligent 
investigation  of  moral  evidence.  And,  af¬ 
ter  all,  such  an  arrangement  is  not  only  in 
harmonious  analogy  with  all  the  conditions 
of  our  ordinary  life,  but,  if  the  present 
world  be  indeed  a  state  of  moral  probation 
— if  it  be  designed  to  test  our  diligence  and 
sincerity,  to  teach  us  what  is  so  suitable  in 
a  finite  and  created  being,  a  submissive 
and  confiding  posture  of  mind  towards  the 
Infinite  Creator — such  an  arrangement  is 
essential  to  our  course  of  moral  discipline 
and  education.  If  we  are  re(juired  to  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  but  what  it  is  impo.^sible  that 
we  should  doubt — that  is,  nothing  hut  what 
it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  deny — where 
would  be  the  proof  of  our  willingness  to 
believe  on  the  bare  assurance  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  superior  to  our  own  ?  Wise  men 
assuredly  consider  it  as  a  most  important 
element  in  the  education  of  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  not  indeed  that  they  should  be  taught 
to  believe  what  they  are  told,  without  any 
reason,  (and  if  they  have  been  properly 
trained,  a  just  confidence  in  the  a.^^surances 
of  their  superiors  in  knowledge  will  on  many 
subjects  be  reason  sufficient,)  yet  upon  evi¬ 
dence  far  less  than  demonstration  ;  indeed, 
upon  evidence  far  less  than  they  will  be 
able  to  appreciate,  when  the  lapse  of  a  few 
brief  years  has  transformed  them  from  chil¬ 
dren  to  men.  W e  certainly  expect  that 
they  will  believe  many  things  as  facts  which 
as  yet  they  cannot  fully  comprehend — nay, 
which  they  tell  us  are,  in  appearances, 
paradoxical ;  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
assurance,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
explain  the  evidence  till  they  get  older  and 
wiser.  We  arc  accustomed  even  to  augur 
the  wor.«t  results  as  to  the  future  course 
and  conduct  of  a  youth  who  has  not  learned 
to  exercise  thus  much  of  practical  faith, 
and  who  flipj)antly  rejects,  on  the  score  of 
his  not  being  able  to  comprehend  them, 
truths  of  which  he  yet  has  greater  evidence, 
though  not  direct  evidence,  of  their  being 
truths,  than  he  has  of  the  contrary.  Now, 
“  if  we  have  had  earthly  fathers,  and  have 
given  them  reverence’’  after  this  fashion, 
and  when  we  have  become  men  have  ap¬ 
plauded  our  suhmission  as  appropriate  to 
our  condition  of  dependence,  “  shall  we 
not  much  rather  be  subject  to  the  Father 
of  spirits,  and  live  If,  then,  the  present 
be  a  scene  of  moral  education  and  disci¬ 
pline,  it  seems  fit  in  itself  that  the  evidence 
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of  the  truths  we  believe  should  be  checkered 
with  difficulties  and  liable  to  objections  ; — 
not  strong  cnouc^h  to  force  assent,  nor  so 
obscure  as  to  elude  sincere  investigation. 
God,  according  to  the  memorable  aphorism 
of  Pascal  already  cited,  has  afforded  suf¬ 
ficient  light  to  those  whose  object  is  to  see, 
and  left  sufficient  obscurity  to  perplex 
those  who  have  no  such  wish.  All  that 
seems  necessary  or  reasonable  to  expect  is, 
that  as  we  are  certainly  not  called  upon  to 
believe  anything  without  reason,  nor  with 
a  preponderance  of  reason,  so  the  evidence 
shall  be  such  as  our  faculties  are  capable  of 
dealing  with  ;  and  that  the  objections  shall 
be  only  such  as  equally  baffle  us  upon  any 
other  hypothesis,  or  are  insoluble  only  be¬ 
cause  they  transcend  altogether  the  limits 
of  the  human  understanding ;  which  last 
circumstance  can  be  no  valid  reason,  apart 
from  other  grounds,  either  for  accepting  or 
rejecting  a  given  dogma.  Now,  we  con¬ 
tend,  that  it  is  in  this  equitable  way  that 
God  has  dealt  with  us  as  moral  agents,  in 
relation  to  all  the  great  truths  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  religion  and  morals  ;  and,  we 
may  add,  in  relation  to  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity.  The  evidence  is  all  of  such 
a  nature  as  we  are  accustomed  every  day  to 
deal  with  and  to  act  upon  ;  while  the  objee-  j 
tions  arc  either  such  as  re-appoar  in  every 
other  theory,  or  turn  on  difficulties  abso¬ 
lutely  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human 
faculties.  Take,  for  example,  the  princi¬ 
pal  argument  which  proves  the  existence  of 
God  ;  the  argument  which  infers  from  the 
traces  of  intelligent  design  in  the  universe, 
the  existence  of  a  w'ise  and  powerful  author. 
In  applying  this  principle,  man  only  acts  as 
he  acts  every  day  of  his  life  in  other  eases. 
He  acts  on  a  principle  which,  if  he  were  to 
doubt,  or  even  affect  to  doubt,  he  would  be 
laughed  at  by  his  fellow-men  as  a  ridiculous 
pedant  or  a  crazy  metaphy.sician.  Whether 
indications  of  design,  countless  as  they  are 
inimitable,  with  which  the  whole  universe 
is  inscribed,  are  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
chance,  is  a  ((uestion  which  turns  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  evidence  with  which  man  is  so 
familiar  that  he  cannot  adopt  the  affirma¬ 
tive  without  contradicting  all  his  judgments 
in  every  other  analogous,  or  similar,  or 
conceivable  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
objections  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
some  Eternal  Being  of  illimitable  power 
and  wisdom  are  precisely  of  the  nature  we 
have  mentioned.  A  man  makes  a  difficulty, 
we  will  suppose,  (as  well  he  may,)  of  con¬ 
ceiving  that  which  has  existed  from  eter¬ 


nity  ;  but,  as  something  certainly  exists 
now,  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
Being  does  not  relieve  from  that  difficulty, 
unless  the  objector  plunge  into  another 
ecjually  great, — that  of  supposing  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  universe  to  have  sprung  into 
existence  without  a  cause  at  all.  This  dif¬ 
ficulty,  then,  is  one  which  re-appears  under 
any  hypothesis.  Again,  we  will  suppose 
him  to  make  a  difficulty  of  the  ideas  of 
self-sub.sistence,  of  omnipresence  without 
extension  of  parts — of  power  which  creates 
out  of  nothing,  and  which  acts  simply  by 
volition, — of  a  knowledge  cognizant  of  each 
thing  and  of  all  its  relation — actual  and 
possible,  past,  present,  and  to  come — to 
every  other  thing,  at  every  point  of  illimi¬ 
table  space,  and  in  every  moment  of  endless 
duration.  But,  then,  these  are  difficulties, 
the  solution  of  which  clearly  transcends  the 
limits  of  the  human  understanding  ;  and  to- 
deny  the  doctrines  which  seem  established 
by  evidence  which  we  can  appreciate,  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  solve  difficulties  which  lie 
altogether  beyond  our  capacities,  seem  like 
resolving  that  nothing  shall  be  true  but 
what  we  can  fully  comprehend — a  principle 
again  which,  in  numberless  other  cases,  we 
neither  can  nor  pretend  to  act  upon. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  Whether  a  certain  amount 
and  complexity  of  testimony  are  likely  to 
be  false ;  whether  it  is  likely  that  not  one 
but  a  number  of  men  would  endure  ignomi¬ 
ny,  persecution,  and  the  last  extremities  of 
torture,  in  support  of  an  unprofitable  lie  ; 
whether  such  an  original  fiction  as  Christi¬ 
anity — if  it  be  fiction — is  likely  to  have 
been  the  production  of  Galilean  peasants ; 
whether  anything  so  sublime  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  fools,  or  anything  so  holy  from 
knaves;  whether  illiterate  fraud  was  likely 
to  be  e<iual  to  such  a  wonderful  fabrication; 
whether  infinite  artifice  may  be  expected 
from  ignorance,  or  a  perfectly  natural  and 
successful  assumption  of  truth  from  impos¬ 
ture  ; — these  and  a  multitude  of  the  like 
questions  are  precisely  of  the  same  nature^ 
however  they  may  be  decided,  with  those 
with  which  the  historian  and  the  advocate, 
judges,  and  courts  of  law  are  every  day  re¬ 
quired  to  deal.  On  the  other  hand,  whe¬ 
ther  miracles  have  ever  been,  or  are  ever 
likely  to  be  admitted  in  the  administration 
of  the  universe,  is  a  question  on  which  it 
would  demand  a  far  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  that  administration  than  we 
can  possibly  possess  to  justify  an  a  priori 
decision.  That  they  are  possible  is  all  that 
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is  required ;  and  that,  no  consistent  theist 
can  deny.  Other  difficulties  of  Christianity, 
as  Bishop  Butler  has  so  clearly  shown,  baf¬ 
fle  us  on  every  other  hypothesis  ;  they  meet 
us  as  much  in  the  “  constitution  of  nature,” 
as  in  the  pages  of  revelation,  and  cannot 
consistently  be  pleaded  against  Christianity 
without  being  equally  fatal  to  Theism. 

There  are  two  things,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  at  which  the  philosophers  of  some  fu¬ 
ture  age  will  stand  equally  astonished  the 
one  is,  that  any  man  should  have  been  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  believe  any  mystery,  whether  of 
philosophy  or  religion,  without  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  evidence  of  a  nature  which  he 
can  grasp,  or  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  a 
fallible  creature  like  himself ;  the  other,  that 
where  there  is  such  evidence,  man  should 
reject  a  mystery,  merely  because  it  is  one. 
This  last,  perhaps,  will  be  regarded  as  the 
more  astonishing  of  the  two.  That  man, 
who  lives  in  a  dwelling  of  clay,  and  looks 
out  upon  the  illimitable  universe  through 
such  tiny  windows — who  stands,  as  Pascal 
sublimely  says,  between  “  two  infinitudes” 
— who  is  absolutely  surrounded  by  myste¬ 
ries,  which  he  overlooks,  only  because  he  is 
30  familiar  with  them  ;  should  doubt  a  pro¬ 
position  (otherwise  well  sustained)  from  its 
intrinsic  difficulty,  does  not  seem  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  But  when  we  further  reflect  that 


that  very  mind  which  erects  itself  into  a 
standard  of  all  things,  is,  of  all  things,  the 
most  ignorant  of  that  which  it  ought  to 
know  best — itself,  and  find  there  the  most 
inscrutable  of  all  mysteries  ; — when  we  re¬ 
flect  that  when  asked  to  declare  what  itself 
is,  it  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  knows  no¬ 
thing  about  the  matter — nothing  either  of 
its  own  essence  or  its  mode  of  operation — 
that  it  is  sometimes  inclined  to  think  itself 
material,  and  sometimes  immaterial — that 
it  cannot  quite  come  to  a  conclusion  whether 
the  body  really  exists  or  is  a  phantom,  or  in 
what  way  (if  the  body  really  exist)  the  in¬ 
timate  union  between  the  two  is  maintain¬ 
ed  ; — when  we  see  it  perplexed  beyond  ex¬ 
pression,  even  to  conceive  how  these  phe¬ 
nomena  can  be  recoi>ciled, — proclaiming  it 
to  be  an  almost  equal  contradiction  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Matter  can  think,  or  the  Soul  be 
material,  or  a  connexion  maintained  be¬ 
tween  two  totally  different  substances,  and 
yet  admitting  that  one  of  these  must  be 
true,  though  it  cannot  satisfactorily  deter¬ 
mine  which  ; — when  we  reflect  on  all  this, 
surely  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  spectacle 
of  so  ignorant  a  being  refusing  to  believe  a 
proposition  merely  because  it  is  above  its 
comprehension,  is  of  all  paradoxes  the  most 
paradoxical,  and  of  all  absurdities  the  most 
ludicrous. 


From  Blackwood’i  Alagazin*. 

THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of  George  the  Second.  By  Horace  Walpole.”  Edited  by 
the  late  Lord  Holland.  3  vols.  Colburn  :  London. 


Walpole,  in  giving  his  history  to  the 
world,  renounces  the  title  of  an  historian. 
He  proclaims  himself  simply  a  compiler ; 
his  volumes,  Memoires  pour  Serrir  ;  and  his 
chief  purpose,  simply  to  give  his  own  re¬ 
collections,  day  by  day,  of  the  men  and 
things  passing  before  his  eyes.  Yet  what 
historian  has  ever  told  his  story  with  more 
spirit,  ever  sketched  his  characters  with 
more  living  truth,  or  led  our  curiosity  on¬ 
ward  through  the  labyrinth  of  political  in¬ 
trigue,  parliamentary  struggle,  and  national 
vicissitude,  with  so  light  and  yet  so  leading 
a  hand  }  A  part  of  this  charm  arises  from 
the  interest  which  he  himself  took  in  his 
performance.  He  evidently  delighted  in 
the  revival  of  those  scenes  in  which  he  had 


once  figured,  and  the  powerful  portraiture 
which,  in  his  study,  realized  the  character 
of  the  eminent  men  whom  he  had  seen  suc¬ 
cessively  depart  from  the  political  world. 
In  this  lies  the  spell  which  makes  Walpole 
the  favorite  of  all  the  higher  order  of  read¬ 
ers  in  our  age,  and  will  make  him  popular 
to  the  last  hour  of  the  English  language. 

We  read  Gibbon  like  a  task.  We  are 
astonished  at  his  learned  opulence,  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  labor,  and  his  flood  of  rich  and 
high-wrought  conception  ;  but  we  grow  as 
weary  of  him,  as  if  we  walked  through  an 
Indian  treasury,  and  rested  the  eye  only  on 
heaps  of  gold.  With  all  our  great  historical 
writers,  the  mind  feels  a  sense  of  their  toil, 
and,  however  it  may  be  endured  for  the  sake 
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of  its  knowled<re,  our  toil,  too,  is  inevitable, 
and  the  crop  must  be  raised  only  by  the 
sweat  of  our  own  brow. 

But  the  paijes  of  Walpole  give  us  the 
knowledge  without  the  toil,  and,  instead  of 
bending  to  the  tillage,  we  pluck  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  as  we  pass  along.  When  he, 
too,  is  heavy,  his  failure  arises  simply  from 
his  attempt  to  assume  the  style  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  He  is  not  made  for  their 
harness,  however  it  may  be  plated  and  em¬ 
broidered.  He  cannot  move  in  their  stately 
and  measured  pace.  His  genius  is  volatile 
and  vivid ;  he  moves  by  bounds :  and  his 
display  is  always  the  most  effective  when, 
abandoning  the  beaten  tracts  of  authorship, 
he  speeds  his  light  way  across  the  field,  and 
exhibits  at  once  the  agility  of  his  powers' 
and  the  caprice  of  his  will. 

What  infinite  gratification  have  we  lost, 
by  the  want  of  such  a  writer  in  the  days  of 
classical  antiquity !  With  what  interest 
would  the  living  world  follow  a  Greek  or  a 
Roman  W alpolc !  With  what  delight  should 
we  contemplate  a  Greek  Council,  with  Peri¬ 
cles  for  its  president,  sketched  by  the  hand 
of  a  spectator,  and  shown  in  the  brilliant 
contests,  intellectual  intrigue,  and  ardent 
ambition  of  these  sons  of  soul  !  What  a 
scene  would  such  a  writer  make  of  Cicero 
confronting  Catiline,  with  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  trembling  in  the  scale,  and  the  crowd¬ 
ed  senate  house  preparing  to  hear  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  life  or  death !  We  might  have 
wanted  the  strong  historic  phraseology  of 
Sallust ;  or,  in  a  subsequent  age,  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  Tacitus,  that  Caravaggio  of 
ancient  Rome  ;  we  might  have  lost  some  of 
the  classic  beauty,  and  all  the  theatric  dra¬ 
pery,  but  we  should  have  had  a  clearer, 
more  emphatic,  and  more  faithful  picture 
than  in  the  severe  energy  of  the  one,  or  the 
picturesque  mysticism  of  the  other.  We 
should  have  known  the  characters  as  they 
were  known  to  the  patrician  and  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  we  should 
have  seen  them  as  they  threw  out  all  their 
stately  and  muscular  strength  ;  we  should 
have  been  able  to  recover  them  from  the 
tomb,  make  them  move  before  us  “  in  their 
armor,  as  they  lived,”  and  gather  from 
their  lips  the  language  of  times  and  things, 
now  passed  away  from  man. 

Still  we  must  acknowledge  that  Walpole’s 
chief  excellence  is  in  his  letters.  His  spor¬ 
tive  spleen,  his  polished  sarcasm,  and  his 
keen  insight  into  the  ways  of  men,  place 
him  at  the  head  of  all  epistolary  authorship. 
He  has  had  but  two  competitors  for  this 


fame, — It  is  remarkable  that  they  were  both 
women, — De  Sevigne  in  France,  and  Lady 
Wortley  Montague  in  England  ;  yet,  how 
utterly  inferior  are  De  Sevigne’s  feeble 
sketches  of  court  life,  and  vapid  panegyrics 
on  the  “  adorable  Grignan  or  the  English¬ 
woman’s  rambling  details  of  travels  and  tri¬ 
bulations,  to  the  pungent  pleasantry  and 
substantial  vigor  of  Walpole!  The  French¬ 
woman’s  sketches  are  like  her  artificial  flow¬ 
ers,  to  the  freshness  of  the  true.  Lady 
Mary’s  slipshod  sentences  and  coarse  vo¬ 
luptuousness  are  equally  inferior  to  the 
accurate  finish  and  fashionable  animation  of 
the  man  who  combined  the  critic  with  the 
courtier,  and  was  the  philosopher  even  more 
than  he  was  the  man  of  fashion. 

Walpole  is  now  an  English  classic.  It  is 
striking  to  see  a  man  of  talent  thus  vindi- 
eating  his  genius  in  the  grave,  making  a 
posthumous  defence  of  his  character,  and 
compelling  posterity  to  acknowledge  the 
distinctions  of  which  he  was  defrauded  by 
the  petulance  of  his  time.  His  example 
and  his  success  administer  a  moral  which 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  away.  There  are 
many  individuals  in  our  own  time,  who  might 
thus  nobly  avenge  themselves  on  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  their  age.  The  Frenchman’s  maxim, 
II  n^y  a  que  bonheur^  et  malheur^  is  unanswer¬ 
ably  true ;  and  not  only  men  of  the  finest  fac¬ 
ulties  are  often  ill  used  by  fortune,  but  they 
arc  often  the  worst  used.  Their  conscious 
superiority  renders  them  fastidious  of  the 
lower  arts  of  success ;  their  sense  of  honor 
disqualifies  them  for  all  those  services  which 
require  flexibility  of  conscience  ;  and  their 
sensibility  to  injustice  makes  them  retort 
public  injury,  by  disdainfully  abandoning 
the  struggle,  and  retiring  from  the  vulgar 
bustle  of  the  world. 

Let  such  men,  then,  glance  over  the  pages 
of  Walpole,  and  see  how  productive  may 
be  made  the  hours  of  obscurity  ;  how  vigor¬ 
ously  the  oblivion  of  one  generation  may 
be  redeemed  by  the  honors  of  another ;  and 
how  effectively  the  humble  man  of  genius 
may  survive  the  glaring  favorites  of  an 
ephemeral  good  fortune. 

Walpole,  in  his  lifetime,  was  either  pitied 
as  a  disappointed  official,  or  laughed  at  as 
a  collector  of  cracked  china  ;  but  who  either 
pities  or  laughs  at  him  now  }  Posterity  de¬ 
lights  in  the  products  of  his  study,  while 
the  prosperous  tribe  of  his  parliamentary 
day  are  forgotten,  or  remembered  only 
through  those  products  of  his  study.  The 
Pulteneys,  Granvilles,  Lyttletons,  and 
Wyndhams,  are  extinguished,  and  their 
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chief  interest  now  arises  from  Walpole’s 
fixing  tlieir  names  in  his  works  ;  as  an  archi¬ 
tect  uses  the  busts  and  masks  of  antiquity 
to  decorate  the  gates  or  crown  the  buttresses 
of  his  temple. 

Lord  Holland’s  preface  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  statement  relative  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  publication. 

Among  the  papers  found  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Orford,  vras 
the  following  memorandum,  wrapped  in  an 
envelope,  on  which  was  written,  “  Not  to 
be  opened  till  after  my  will.” 

“  In  my  library  at  Strawberry  Hill,  are  two 
wainscot  chests  or  boxes,  the  larger  marked  with 
an  A,  the  lesser  with  a  B.  I  desire  that,  as  soon 
as  I  am  dead,  my  executor  and  executrix  wall  cord 
up  strongly  and  seal  the  larger  box  marked  A,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  Honorable  Hugh  Conw’ay  Sey¬ 
mour  ;  to  be  kept  by  him  unopened  and  sealed, 
till  the  eldest  son  of  Lady  Waldegrave,  or  which¬ 
ever  of  her  sons,  being  Karl  of  Waldegrave,  shall 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  when  the  said 
chest,  with  whatever  it  contains,  shall  be  delivered 
to  him  for  his  own.” 

The  rest  of  the  order  refers  simply  to  the 
keeping  of  the  key  in  the  interim.  The  date 
is  August  19,  1796. 

Lord  Holland  then  argues,  with  a  rather 
unnecessary  waste  of  argument,  that  the 
history  contained  within  this  chest  was  in¬ 
tended  for  publication,  which,  of  course,  it 
must  have  been. 

In  his  private  correspondence,  Walpole 
frequently  alludes  to  his  preparation  of  the 
present  work.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Montague, 
in  1752,  he  tells  him,  that  “  his  memoirs 
of  last  year  are  quite  finished,”  but  that  he 
means  to  add  some  pages  of  notes,  ‘‘  that 
will  not  want  anecdotes;”  and  in  answer  to 
Montague,  who  had  ludicrously  menaced 
him  with  a  messenger  from  the  Secretary’s 
office,  to  seize  his  papers,  he  says,  “  I  have 
buried  the  memoirs  under  the  oak  in  my 
garden,  where  they  are  to  be  found  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  hence,  and  taken,  perhaps,  for  a 
Runic  history  in  rhyme.” 

In  another  part  of  his  memoirs  of  1758,  he 
says,  with  reference  to  the  different  stages  of 
his  work,  “  During  the  former  part  I  lived 
in  the  centre  of  business,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  chief  actors, 
was  eager  in  politics,  and  indefatigable  in 
heaping  up  materials  for  my  work.  Now, 
detached  from  those  busy  scenes,  with  many 
political  connexions  dropped  or  dissolved  ; 
indifferent  to  events  and  indolent ;  I  shall 
have  fewer  opportunities  of  informing  my- 
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self  or  others.”  And  in  this  supposed  indo¬ 
lence  and  ignorance,  he  sits  dowui  to  hi.s  work 
without  delay,  and  fills  his  volumes  with  in¬ 
formation,  inaccessible  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
ablest  and  most  active  in  his  generation. 

Rut  it  is  not  our  purpo.‘<o  to  give  a  con¬ 
secutive  view  of  the  contents  of  those  vol¬ 
umes.  Their  nature  is  the  reverse  of  con¬ 
secutive.  They  are  as  odd,  irregular,  and 
often  as  novel,  as  tlie  changes  of  a  kaleido¬ 
scope.  Nothing  can  be  less  like  a  picture, 
with  its  background,  and  foreground,  its 
middle  tints  and  its  chiaroscuro.  Their  best 
emblem  perhaps  would  be  the  “  Dissolving 
views,”  where  a  palace  has  scarcely  met  the 
eye,  before  it  melts  into  an  Italian  lake ;  or 
the  procession  to  a  Romish  shrine  is  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The 
volumes  are  a  melange  of  characters,  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  reflections.  We  shall  open  the 
pages  at  hazard,  and  take,  as  it  comes  first, 
in  those  “  Sortes  Wolpolianae,”  a  West¬ 
minster  election. 

There  is  “  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 
What  the  Irish  cry  for  “  Repeal  ”  is  now, 
the  cry  for  the  “  Stuarts  ”  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Faction  equally  throve  on  both  ; 
and  the  tribe  who  live  by  faction  in  all 
ages  uttered  both  cries  with  equal  perse¬ 
verance — the  only  distinction  between  them 
being,  that  as  the  Jacobite  cry  was  an  affair 
of  the  scaffold,  it  was  uttered  with  a  more 
judicious  reserve. 

Yet,  it  is  only  justice  to  the  men  of  the 
older  day,  to  acknowledge  that  their  motives 
were  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  stirau- 
lants  of  the  modern  clamor.  With  many 
of  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  the  impulse  was  a 
sense  of  honor  to  their  chieftains,  and  a 
gallant  devotion  to  their  king :  with  many 
of  the  English,  it  was  a  conscientious  belief 
that  they  were  only  doing  their  duty  to  the 
lawful  throne  in  resisting  the  claims  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
of  the  “  seven  bishops  ”  sent  to  trial  by 
James,  but  one,  Trelawney,  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William ;  yet,  unfounded  and  extravagant 
as  were  these  conceptions,  they  showed 
manliness  and  conscience.  Later  times 
have  had  motives,  unredeemed  by  the  chi¬ 
valry  of  the  Scotch,  or  the  integrity  of  the 
English  ;  but  the  cause  of  both  has  been 
marked  with  a  similarity  of  operation, 
which  makes  Solomon  still  “  an  oracle.” 

The  elections  became  the  chief  scenes  of 
display.  The  efforts  to  return  Jacobite 
members  were  of  the  most  pertinacious 
kind,  and  sometimes  proceeded 'to  actual 
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violence.  In  one  of  the  Westminster  elec¬ 
tions,  the  court  candid«atc  had  been  furi- 
ou.sly  attacked  by  a  hired  mob  ;  and  one 
Murray,  a  man  of  family,  and  marked,  by 
his  name,  for  an  adherent  of  the  Stuarts, 
bad  exhibited  him.self  as  a  leader,  had  been 
captured,  and  consigned  to  the  custody  of 
the  sergeant- at- arms. 

After  a  period  of  confinement,  pardon 
was  tendered  to  him,  if  he  would  ask  it. 
He  refused  contemptuou.sly,  and  obtained 
popularity  by  playing  the  hero. 

Murray  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defenee.  He  asserted  his  innoeence,  smiled 
when  he  was  taxed  with  having  called  Lord 
Trentham  and  the  High  Bailiff  rascals,  de¬ 
sired  counsel,  and  was  remanded.  Another 
character  then  comes  on  the  tapis  by  way 
of  episode.  This  was  Sir  William  Yonge. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  celebrated  Krskine, 
that  in  the  House  he  was  a  natural,  out  of 
the  House  he  was  a  supernatural ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  could  be  less  like,  than  the 
orator  of  the  bar,  and  the  prattler  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yonge ’s  character¬ 
istics  were  just  the  reverse.  He  was  always 
trifling  out  of  the  House,  and  sometimes 
singularly  effective  in  it.  Walpole  says  of 
him,  that  his  Parliamentary  eloquence  was 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  seemed  to 
come  upon  him  by  inspiration.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  frequently,  when  he  did  not  choose 
to  enter  early  into  the  debate  himself,  gave 
Yonge  his  notes  as  the  latter  came  into 
the  House  ;  from  which  he  could  speak 
admirably,  though  he  had  missed  all  the 
preceding  discussion. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  of  him,  with  a 
pungency  worthy  of  his  son,  that  ‘‘  nothing 
but  Yonge’s  character  could  keep  down  his 
parts,  and  nothing  but  his  parts  support 
his  character  but,  whatever  might  be 
his  character  it  is  certain  that  his  parts 
served  him  well,  for  though  but  four  and- 
and-twenty  years  in  Parliament,  he  was 
twice  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Secretary  at  War,  finishing 
with  the  then  very  lucrative  situation  of 
Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland.  For  the  more 
honorary  part  of  his  distinctions,  he  had 
the  Ribbon  of  the  Bath,  was  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor,  and  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Carnarvonshire. 

We  now  return  to  Murray.  It  was 
moved  that  he  should  appear  before  the 
House  on  his  knees.  Walpole’s  description 
is  very  graphic. 

“  He  entered  with  an  air  of  confidence,  com¬ 


posed  of  something  between  a  martyr  and  a  cox¬ 
comb. 

“  The  Speaker  called  out,  ‘  Your  obeisanre.%  sir, 
your  ol)eisance.«,  and  then,  sir,  you  must  kneel.’ 
Ht  replied,  ‘  Sir,  [  beg  to  be  excused ;  I  never 
kneel  but  n  God.’  The  Sjieaker  repealed  the 
command  with  great  warmth.  Murray  answered, 

‘  Sir,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with  your  re¬ 
quest  :  1  should  in  anything  else.’  The  Speaker 
cried,  ‘  Sir,  I  call  upon  you  again  to  consider  of 
it.’  Murray  answered,  ‘  Sir,  when  1  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime,  I  kneel  to  God  for  pardon  ;  but  I 
know  my  own  innocence,  and  I  cannot  kneel  to 
any  one  else.’  The  Speaker  ordered  the  Serjeant 
to  take  him  away  and  secure  him.  He  was  going 
to  reply,  but  the  Speaker  w’ould  not  suffer  him. 
The  S[)eaker  then  made  a  representation  to  the 
House  of  his  contemjituous  behavior,*  and  .said, 

‘  However  you  may  have  differed  in  the  debate,  I 
hope  you  w’ill  be  unanimous  in  the  punishment.’ 

“  Then  ensued  a  long,  tedious,  and  trifling  suc¬ 
cession  of  speakers,  finishing  by  an  adjournment  at 
tw’o  in  the  morning.” 

Then  comes  another  character  passing 
through  the  magic  lantern.  The  Alutiny 
Bill  is  the  back-ground  for  this  caricature. 
The  front  figure  is  Lord  Egmont.  .lohn 
Percival,  second  Earl  of  Egmont,  seems  to 
have  been  an  extraordinary  compound  of 
the  fanatic  and  the  philosopher.  He  was 
scarcely  of  age,  before  he  had  a  scheme  of 
assembling  the  Jews  and  making  himself 
their  king.  His  great  talent  was,  indefati¬ 
gable  application.  He  was  never  known  to 
laugh.  He  was  once,  indeed,  seen  to  smile ; 
but  that  was  at  chess.  His  father  had 
trained  him  to  history  and  antiquities  ;  and 
he  early  settled  his  own  political  genius  by 
scribbling  pamphlets.  Towards  the  decline 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  power,  he  had 
created  himself  a  leader  of  the  Independ¬ 
ents,  a  knot  of  desperate  tradesmen,  many 
of  them  converted  to  Jacobinism,  by  being 
fined  at  the  custom-house  for  contraband 
practices.  One  of  their  chiefs  was  Black- 
istone,  a  grocer  in  the  Strand,  detected  in 
smuggling,  and  forgiven  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  ;  detected  again,  and  fined  largely, 
on  which  he  turned  patriot  and  became  an 
alderman  of  London. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  re¬ 
jected  by  Westminster,  and  countenanced 
no  where,  he  bought  what  Walpole  plea¬ 
santly  calls,  the  loss  of  an  election  at  W'eo- 
bly,  for  which  place,  however,  on  a  petition, 
Fox  procured  his  return  to  parliament,  and 
immediately  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
him  declare  against  the  court.  At  the 
Westminister  election,  his  indefatigability 
against  the  ministerial  favorite  came  amply 
into  play.  All  the  morning  he  passed  on 
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the  hustings,  then  came  to  the  House, 
where  he  was  a  principal  actor,  and  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  spent  at  hazard,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  hours  spent  in  collecting  materials 
for  his  speeches,  or  in  furnishing  them  to 
his  weekly  mercenaries. 

We  then  have  a  touch  of  the  pencil  at 
Lord  Nugent. 

“  This  Irishman’s  style  was  florid  bombast;  his 
impudence  as  great  as  if  he  had  been  honest.  He 
affected  unbounded  good-humor,  and  it  was  un¬ 
bounded,  but  by  much  secret  malice,  which  some¬ 
times  broke  out  into  boisterous  railing,  but  oftener 
vented  itself  in  still-born  satires,  Nugent’s  at¬ 
tachments  were  to  Lord  Granville;  but  all  his 
flattery  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Pelham,  whom  he 
mimicked  in  candor,  as  he  often  resembled  Gran¬ 
ville  in  ranting.  Nugent  had  lost  the  reputation  of 
a  great  poet,  by  writing  works  of  his  own,  after 
he  had  acquired  fame  by  an  ode  that  was  the  joint 
production  of  several  others.” 

Walpole  certainly  had  an  aversion  to  the 
wits  of  his  day,  with  the  exception  of  Geo. 
Selwyn  ;  on  whom  he  lavished  a  double 
portion  of  the  panegyric  that  he  deserved, 
as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  his  petulance 
to  others.  His  next  portrait  was  Lord 
Chesterfield,  the  observed  of  all  observers, 

“  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of 
form,”  a  man  of  talent  unquestionably, 
and  a  master  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
but  degrading  his  talent  by  the  affectation 
of  coxcombry,  and  turning  his  knowledge 
into  a  system  of  polished  profligacy. 

Chesterfield,  though  not  the  first  who  had 
made  a  study  of  the  art  of  nothings^  was 
the  first  who  publicly  prided  himself  on  its 
study  ;  and  while  France  owed  her  fash¬ 
ionable  vice  to  a  hundred  sources,  all  Eng¬ 
land  looked  up  to  Chesterfield  as  the  high 
priest  of  that  shrine,  in  which  time  and 
reputation  were  equally  sacrificed,  and  in 
which  fame  was  to  be  acquired  alone  by 
folly. 

Walpole’s  sketch  was  struck  off  when 
Chesterfield  was  sinking  into  the  vale  of 
years,  and  he  exhibits  that  celebrated  peer 
under  the  character,  at  once  melancholy 
and  ridiculous,  of  a  superannuated  politician 
and  an  old  beau.  Chesterfield,  since  he 
had  given  up  the  seals  in  1748,  had  retired 
from  politics  ;  in  that  spirit  of  resignation, 
which,  in  extinguished  politicians,  is  only  a 
decent  disguise  for  despair. 

He  had  published  what  he  called  an 
apology  for  his  resignation,  which,  as  Wal¬ 
pole  says,  excited  no  more  notice  than  the 
resignation  itself.  “  From  that  time  he 
had  lived  at  White’s,  gaming  and  pronounc¬ 


ing  witticisms  among  the  boys  of  quality.” 
He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  noble 
lord’s  construction,  pretty  much  in  the 
style  of  an  anatomist  with  the  subject  on 
the  table,  and  cuts  him  up  with  all  the  zeal 
of  angry  science. 

"  Chesterfield,  early  in  life,  announced  his  claim 
to  wit,  and  the  women  believed  in  it.  He  had  be¬ 
sides  given  himself  out  for  a  man  of  great  intrigue, 
and  the  world  believed  in  that,  too.  It  w’as  not  his 
fault  if  he  had  not  wit,  for  nothing  exceeded  his 
efforts  in  that  point.  His  speeches  were  fine,  but 
as  much  labored  as  his  extempore  sayings.  His 
writings  were  everybody’s;  that  is,  whatever 
came  out  good  was  given  to  him,  and  he  was  too 
humble  ever  to  refuse  the  gift.  But  besides  the 
passive  enjoyment  of  all  good  productions  in  the 
present  age,  he  had  another  art  of  reputation,  which 
was,  either  to  disapprove  of  the  greatest  authors  of 
other  times,  or  to  patronize  whatever  was  too  bad 
to  be  ascribed  to  himself.” 

We  then  have  a  slight  glance  at  his  pub¬ 
lic  life.  His  debut  in  diplomacy  was  as 
1  ambassador  to  Holland,  where,  as  Walpole 
I  says,  “  he  courted  the  good  opinion  of  that 
economical  people,”  by  losing  immense 
sums  at  play  On  his  return,  he  attached 
himself  to  Lord  Townshend,  an  unlucky 
connexion  ;  but  what  did  him  more  harm 
still,  was  the  queen’s  seeing  him  one  Twelfth 
Night  after  winning  a  large  sum  of  money 
at  hazard,  cross  St.  James’s  Court,  “  to 
deposit  it  with  my  Lady  Suffolk,  until  next 
morning.”  The  queen  never  pardoned  an 
intimacy  there,  and  well  she  might  not, 
Lady  Suffolk’s  royal  intimacies  being  per- 
j  fectly  notorious. 

His  next  employment  of  note  was  the 
vice-royalty  of  Ireland  ;  in  which  Walpole 
acknowledges  that  he  was  the  most  popular 
governor  which  that  luckless  country  ever 
had.  “  Nothing  was  cried  up  but  his  in¬ 
tegrity.  He  would  have  laughed  at  any 
man  who  had  any  confidence  in  his  mo¬ 
rality.” 

But  Chesterfield’s  vice-royalty  deserves 
better  treatment  than  this.  In  Ireland  he 
was  an  able  governor.  The  man  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  he  did  it.  The  lounger  of 
the  London  clubs  could  not  dawdle  through 
1  the  day  in  the  midst  of  a  fiery  people  full  of 
faction,  bleeding  with  the  wounds  of  civil 
war,  and  indignant  at  the  supremacy  of  the 
“  Saxon.” 

Jacobitism,  in  England  a  fashion,  was  in 
Ireland  a  fury.  In  England  a  phantom  of 
party,  it  was  in  Ireland  a  fierce  supersti¬ 
tion.  In  England  a  fading  recollection  of 
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power  lost,  and  a  still  feebler  hope  of  fa- 1  all  the  official  squabbles  of  parliament, 
vors  to  come,  it  was  in  Ireland  a  hereditary  those  w’erc  sportive  times  ;  and  Walpole  re¬ 
frenzy  embittered  by  personal  suffering,  ex-  cords  the  delay  of  the  debate  on  the  bill 
alted  by  fantastic  notions  of  pedigree,  and  for  naturalizing  the  Jews,  as  arising  from 
sanctioned  by  the  secret  but  powerful  stimu-  the  adjournment  ot  the  house,  to  attend 
lants  of  Rome.  This  was  no  place  for  a  private  theatricals  at  Drury  Lane,  where 
man  to  take  his  rest,  unless  he  could  con-  Delaval  had  hired  the  theatre  to  exhibit 
trivc  to  sleep  on  thorns.  himself  in  Othello  !  Walpole,  in  his  plea- 

Chesterfield  was  thus  forced  to  be  vigor-  sant  exaggeration,  says,  that  “  the  crowd 
ous  and  vigilant ;  to  watch  every  symptom  of  people  of  fashion  was  so  great,  that  the 
of  disaffection,  to  suppress  every  incipient  footman’s  gallery  was  hung  with  blue 
turbulence,  to  guide  without  the  appearance  ribands.” 

of  control,  and  to  make  his  popularity  the  For  some  reason,  which  must  now  sleep 
strenth  of  a  government,  almost  wholly  with  the  author,  he  had  an  inveterate  aver- 
destitute  of  civil  reputation  or  military  sion  to  Seeker,  then  Bi.shop  of  Oxford,  and 
force.  But  the  highest  panegyric  is  to  be  afterwards  translated  to  Canterbury.  “  The 
found  in  the  period  of  his  thus  preserving  king,”  said  he,  “  would  not  go  to  ehapel 
the  peace  of  Ireland.  It  was  in  1745,  when  because  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  to  preach 
the  Pretender  was  proclaimed  in  Edin-  before  him.  The  ministers  did  not  insist 
burgh,  when  the  Highland  army  was  on  its  upon  his  hearing  the  sermon,  as  they  had 
march  to  London,  and  when  all  the  hopes  lately  upon  his  making  him  Dean  of  St. 
of  hollow  courtiership  and  inveterate  Ja-  Paul’s.” 

cobitism  were  turned  to  the  triumph  of  the  Character  and  popularity  do  not  always 
ancient  dynasty.  Yet,  Ireland  was  kept  depend  upon  the  circumstances  which  alone 
in  a  state  of  quietude,  and  the  empire  was  ought  to  fix  either.  He  then  proceeds  to 
thus  saved  from  the  greatest  peril  since  the  hew  the  right  reverend  lord  in  pieces. 
Norman  invasion.  ‘‘  This  bishop,”  says  he,  “  who  had  been 

An  Irish  in.surrection  would  have  largely  bred  a  Presbyterian  and  man-widwife,  which 
multiplied  the  hazards  of  the  Brunswick  sect  and  profession  he  had  dropt  for  a  sea- 
throne  ;  and  though  we  have  firm  faith  in  son,  while  he  was  President  of  a  Free- 
the  power  of  England  to  extingui.sh  a  for-  thinking  C'lub,  had  been  converted  by 
eign  invader,  yet,  when  the  question  came  Bishop  Talbot,  who.se  relation  he  married, 
to  be  simply  one  of  the  right  to  the  crown,  and  his  faith  settled  in  a  prebend  of  Dur¬ 
and  the  decision  was  to  be  made  by  civil  ham,  whence  ho  was  transplanted  by  the 
conflict,  the  alienation,  or  the  insurrection,  queen,  and  advanced  by  her  (who  had  no 
of  Ireland  might  have  thrown  an  irreslsti-  aversion  to  a  medley  of  religions,  which 
ble  weight  into  the  scale.  she  always  compounded  into  a  scliemc  of 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  would  it  be  be-  heresy  of  her  own)  to  the  living  of  St. 
coming,  to  more  than  allude  to  the  private  James’s,  vacant  by  the  death  of  her  favor- 
life  of  this  showy  personage.  His  was  not  itc  A riaiij  Dr.  Clarke,  and  afterwards  to 
the  era  of  either  public  or  private  morality,  the  bishoprics  of  Bristol  and  Oxford.” 

His  marriage  was  contemptible,  a  connexion  Then,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  rc- 
equally  marked  by  love  of  money  and  neg-  lieving  the  dark  hues  of  thi.s  desperate  por- 
lect  of  honor ;  for  his  choice  was  the  neice  trait,  he  throws  in  a  touch  of  praise,  and 
of  the  Duche.ss  of  Kendal,  the  duchess  be-  tells  us  that  Seeker  grew  surprisingly  popu- 
ing  notoriously  the  king’s  mistress,  and  lar  in  his  parish  of  St.  James’s,  and  was 
Chesterfield  obviously  marrying  the  neice  especially  approved  of  in  the  pulpit, 
as  being  a  probable  heiress  of  her  aunt,  and  Seeker’s  discourses,  with  his  charges  and 
also  of  bringing  to  her  husband  some  share  lectures,  still  remain  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
of  the  royal  favor.  He  was  disappointed,  to  conceive  anything  more  commonplace  in 
as  he  deserved,  in  the  legacy ;  and  seems  style,  weaker  in  conception,  or  more  tho- 
to  have  been  not  much  happier  in  the  wife,  roughly  marked  with  mediocrity  of  mind, 
who  brought  him  no  heir,  and  was  appa-  And  yet  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  conceive 
rently  a  compound  of  pride  and  dullness,  such  a  man  popular.  What  the  multitude 
He  was  more  fortunate,  however,  in  earning  call  eloquence,  in  the  pulpit,  is  palpably 
the  political  favor  of  the  old  Duchess  of  different  from  eloquence  anywhere  else.  At 
Marlborough,  who  left  him  J£20,000  in  her  the  bar,  or  in  the  legislature,  it  evidently 
will.  consists  in  a  mixture  of  strong  sense  and 

Still  with  all  the  political  chicanery,  and  powerful  feeling.  It  must  exhibit  some 
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knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  more  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature.  But  the  “  ser¬ 
mons  ”  which  then  achieved  a  passing  po¬ 
pularity  were  characterized  by  nothing  but 
by  the  most  shallow  notions  in  the  most 
impotent  language.  The  age  of  reasoners 
had  passed  away  with  Barrow,  South,  and 
Sherlock ;  and  a  studied  mintrling  of  af- 
fected  simplicity  and  deliberate  nonsense 
constituted  the  sole  merits  of  the  pulpit  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Then,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  “  when 
things  come  to  the  \vorst,  they  must  mend,” 
came  the  gentle  enthusiasm  of  Wesley  and 
the  fierce  declamation  of  Whitefield,  both 
differing  utterly  in  doctrine,  practice,  and 
principle,  yet  both  regarding  themselves  as 
missionaries  to  restore  Christianity,  and 
both  evidently  believed  by  the  multitude 
to  be  all  but  inspired.  Their  example, 
however,  infu.sed  some  slight  ardor  into  the 
established  pulpit,  and  its  sermons  were  no 
longer  dull  rechauffes  of  Epictetus,  and 
substitutes  for  the  Gospel,  taken  from  the 
school-boy  recollections  of  Plato.  Seeker 
reigned  in  this  middle-age  of  the  pulpit, 
and  his  performances  arc  matchless  as 
models  of  words  without  thought,  doctrine 
without  learning,  and  language  that  trickled 
through  the  car  without  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  understanding. 

But  Seeker’s  faults  were  those  of  nature, 
which  alone  is  to  be  blamed  ;  unlcs.s  we 
are  to  join  in  the  blame  the  ministers  who 
placed  .‘juch  a  twinkling  taper  as  a  “  shining 
light”  in  the  church. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  story  of  his 
frecthinking,  though  Walpole  strongly  re¬ 
peats  it,  and  gives  his  authority.  Seeker's 
was  obviously  a  commonplace  mind,  wholly 
destitute  of  all  pretensions  to  ability,  yet 
as  obviously  not  disinclined  to  make  use  of 
those  means  which  often  constitute  court 
favor,  but  which  high  minds  disdain.  He 
had  been  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  by  the 
Chancellor’s  interest,  though  he  had  been 
for  some  time  in  the  shade  at  court,  from 
being  strongly  suspected  of  cultivating  the 
Prince’s  connexions  at  the  same  time ; 
however,  he  achieved  Canterbury  at  last, 
and,  once  sheltered  in  Lambeth,  he  might 
laugh  at  the  jealousies  of  courtiers. 

Walpole  now  bursts  out  into  indignant 
virtue  ;  exclaims  that  even  the  church  has 
its  renegades  in  polities,  and  almost  com¬ 
passionates  the  king,  “  who  was  obliged  to 
fling  open  his  asylum  to  all  kinds  of  de¬ 
serters  ;  revenging  himself,  however,  by  not 


speaking  to  them  at  his  levee,  or  listening 
to  them  in  the  pulpit,” 

In  the  meantime,  the  great  source  of  all 
opposition,  the  dread  of  the  successful,  the 
hope  of  the  defeated,  the  thorn  in  the  royal 
side,  or,  to  take  a  higher  emblem,  the  tree 
of  promise,  to  all  that  contemptible  race  who 
trade  in  conscience  and  live  on  faction,  dis- 
appearf'd  in  a  moment.  The  heir-apparent 
died  !  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  suffered  from 
a  pleurisy,  but  was  so  mueh  recovered  as  to 
attend  the  king  to  the  House  of  Lords.  After 
being  much  heated  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  he  returned  to  Carlton  House  to  un¬ 
robe,  put  on  only  a  light  frock,  went  to 
Kew,  where  he  walked  some  time,  returned 
to  Carlton  House,  and  lay  down  upon  a 
couch  for  three  hours  on  a  ground  floor  next 
the  garden.  The  consequence  of  thie 
rashness  or  obstinacy  was,  that  he  caught  a 
fresh  cold,  and  relapsed  that  night. 

After  struggling  with  this  illness  for  a 
week,  ho  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  his  distemper.  Three  years  be¬ 
fore,  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  breast 
from  a  tennis  ball,  from  wdiich,  or  from  a 
subsequent  fall,  he  often  felt  great  pain. 
Exhausted  by  the  cough,  he  cried,  “  .Je  .sens 
la  mort,”  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  valet. 

The  character  of  this  prince,  who  was 
chiefly  memorable  as  the  father  of  George 
IIL,  had  in  it  nothing  to  eclipse  the  past  age, 
conciliate  the  present,  or  attract  honor  from 
the  future.  Walpole,  in  his  keen  way,  says, 
‘‘  that  hcre.semblcd  the  Black  Prince  in  no¬ 
thing,  but  in  dying  before  his  father.”  “  In¬ 
deed,”  he  contenqituously  adds,“  it  was  not 
his  fault  if  he  had  not  distinguished  himself 
by  warlike  achievements.”  lie  had  solicited 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Scotland  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  whicli  was  of  course  given 
to  his  brother  ;  “  a  hard  judgment,”  says 
Walpole,  “for  what  he  could  do,  he  did.” 
When  the  royal  army  lay  before  Carlisle, 
the  prince,  at  a  great  supper  which  he  gave 
his  court  and  favorites,  had  ordered  for  the 
dessert  a  model  of  the  citadel  of  Carlisle, 
in  paste,  which  he  in  person,  and  the  maids 
of  honor,  bomhanled  with  sugar  plumbs ! 

The  Prince  had  disagreed  with  the  king 
and  queen  early  after  his  coming  to  Eng¬ 
land,  “  not  entirely,”  says  Walpole,  “  by 
his  own  fault.”  ITe  king  had  refused  to 
pay  his  debts  in  Hanover,  and  it  ran  a 
little  in  the  blood  of  the  family  to  hate  the 
eldest  son !”  The  queen  exerted  more 
authority  than  he  liked,  and  “  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Emily,  who  had  been  admitted  into 
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his  greatest  confidence,  had  not,”  the  his¬ 
torian  bitterly  observes,  “  forfeited  her 
duty  to  the  queen,  by  concealing  any  of  his 
secrets  that  might  do  him  prejudice.''^ 

Gaming  was  one  of  his  passions  ;  “  but 
his  style  of  play  did  him  less  honor  than 
oven  the  amusement.”  He  carried  this 
dexerity  into  practice  in  more  essential 
points,  and  was  vain  of  it.  “  One  day  at 
Kensington  that  he  had  just  borrowed 
i>50()0  of  Doddington,  seeing  him  pass 
under  his  window,  he  said  to  Hedges,  his 
secretary,  ‘  that  man  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  sensible  men  in  England  ;  yet,  with 
all  his  parts,  I  have  just  tricked  him  out  of 
£’5000 ”  A  line  from  Earl  Stanhope 
summed  up  his  character, — “  He  has  his 
father’s  head  and  his  mother’s  heart.” 

A  smart  hit  is  mentioned  of  Pelham, 
who,  however,  was  not  remarkable  for  hu¬ 
mor.  One  Ayscough,  who  had  been  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  Prince  George,  and  wlio  had  “  not 
taught  him  to  read  English,  though  eleven 
years  old,”  was  about  to  be  removed  from 
the  preceptorship.  Lyttlcton,  whose  sister 
he  had  married,  applied  to  Pelham  to  save 
him.  Pelham  answered,  “  I  know  nothing  of 
Dr.  Ayscough — Oh,  yes,  I  recollect,  a  very 
worthy  man  told  me  in  this  room,  two 
years  ago,  that  he  was  a  great  rogue.'*'* 
This  very  worthy  man  happened  to  be  Lyt- 
tleton  himself,  who  had  then  quarrelled  with 
Ayscough  about  election  affairs.  Walpole 
abounds  in  sketches  of  character,  and  they 
arc  generally  capital.  Here  is  a  kit-cat  of 
Lord  Albemarle,  then  ambassador  in  Paris. 
“  It  was  convenient  to  him  to  be  anywhere 
but  in  England.  His  debts  were  excessive, 
though  he  was  ambas.sador,  groom  of  the 
stole,  governor  of  Virginia,  and  colonel  of 
a  regiment  of  guards.  His  figure  was  gen¬ 
teel,  his  manner  noble  and  agreeable.  The 
rest  of  his  merit  was  the  interest  Lady 
Albemarle  had  with  the  king  through  Lady 
Yarmouth.  He  had  all  his  life  imitated 
the  French  manners  since  he  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  never  conversed  with  a  French¬ 
man.  If  good  breeding  is  not  different 
from  good  sense.  Lord  Albemarle  at  least 
knew  how  to  distinguish  it  from  good  na¬ 
ture.  He  would  bow  to  his  postilion,  while 
he  was  ruining  his  tailor.” 

The  prince’s  death  had  all  the  effect  of 
the  last  act  of  a  melo-drama.  It  had  blown 
up  more  castles  in  the  air,  than  any  explo¬ 
sion  in  the  history  of  paint  and  pasteboard. 
All  the  rejected  of  the  court  had  naturally 
flocked  round  the  heir-apparent,  and  never 
was  worship  of  the  rising  sun  more  mortified 


by  its  sudden  eclipse.  Peerages  in  embryo 
never  came  to  the  birth,  and  all  sorts  of 
ministerial  appointments,  from  the  premier 
downwards,  which  had  been  looked  upon  as 
solid  and  sure,  were  scattered  by  this  one 
event  into  thin  air.  Drax,  the  prince’s 
secretary,  who  “  could  not  write  his  own 
name Lord  Baltimore,  who,  “  with  a 
great  deal  of  mistaken  knowledge,  could 
not  spell and  Sir  William  Irby,  the  prin¬ 
cesses’  Polonius,  were  to  bo  barons  ;  Dod¬ 
dington,  it  was  said,  had  actually  kissed 
hands  for  the  reversion  of  a  dukedom ! 

The  whole  work  is  a  picture  gallery. 
Doddington,  who.se  “  Diary”  has  placed 
him  among  those  authors  whose  happiest 
fate  would  have  been  to  have  been  prohibited 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  is  sketehed 
to  the  life  in  a  few  keen  and  graphic  lines. 

“  This  man,  w’ilh  great  knowledge  of  business 
and  much  wit,  had,  by  mere  absurdity  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  disposition  to  finesse,  thrown  himself 
out  of  ail  estimation,  and  out  of  all  the  views 
which  his  large  fortune  and  abilities  could  not 
have  failed  to  promote,  if  he  had  preserved  but 
the  least  shadow  of  steadiness.  He  had  two  or 
three  limes  gone  all  lengths  of  flattery,  alternately 
with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the  prince.  The 
latter  keenly  said,  *  that  they  had  met  again,  at 
last,  in  a  necessary  connexion,  for  no  party  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  either.’” 

Why  has  not  some  biographer,  curious  in 
the  dis.scction  of  human  vanity,  written  the 
real  life  of  Doddington  f  There  could  be 
no  richer  subject  for  a  pen  contemptuous  of 
the  follies  of  high  life  and  capable  of  dis¬ 
secting  that  compound  of  worldly  passion 
and  infirm  principle  which,  in  nine  instan¬ 
ces  out  of  ten,  figures  in  the  front  ranks  of 
mankind. 

Doddington  had  begun  public  life  with 
higher  advantages  than  most  men  of  his 
time.  He  had  figure,  fortune,  and  fashion  ; 
he  was  employed  early  in  Spain,  with  Sir 
Paul  Methuen,  our  ambas.sador;  where  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  He  then 
clung  to  Walpole,  whom  he  panegyrized  in 
verse  and  adulated  in  prose.  But  Walpole 
thwarted  his  longing  for  a  peerage,  and  the 
refusal  produced  his  revolt.  He  then  went 
over  to  the  Opposition,  and  flattered  the 
prince.  But  the  prince  had  a  favorite 
already;  and  Doddington  failed  again. 
He  then  returned  to  Walpole,  who  made 
him  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  But  Walpole 
himself  was  soon  to  feel  the  chances  of 
power ;  and  Doddington,  who  was  never 
iuclmed  to  prop  a  sinking  cause,  crossed  the 
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House  Rfrain.  There  he  was  left  for  a  while,  ^ 
to  sulfer  the  penalties  of  a  placeman’s  purga¬ 
tory,  hut  without  being  purified  ;  and,  after 
some  continuance  in  opposition,  a  state  for 
which  he  was  as  unfit  as  a  shark  upon  the  sea¬ 
shore,  he  crossed  over  again  to  the  court, 
and  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy.  But 
he  was  now  rapidly  falling  into  ridicule  ; 
and,  determining  to  obtain  power  at  all 
risks,  he  bowed  down  before  the  prince. 
At  this  mimic  court  he  obtained  a  mimic 
office,  was  endured  without  respect,  and 
consulted  without  confidence.  Even  there 
he  had  not  secured  a  final  refuge. 

The  prince  suddenly  died  ;  and  Dodding- 
ton’s  hopes,  though  not  his  follies,  were 
extinguished  in  his  grave.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  a  man  of  ability,  of  indefatigable 
labor,  of  affluent  means,  and  confessedly 
accomplished  in  all  the  habits  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  public  life.  He  wanted,  as  Wal¬ 
pole  observes,  “  nothing  for  power  but  con¬ 
stancy.”  Under  a  foreign  government  he 
might  have  been  minister  for  life.  But  in 
the  free  spirit  and  restless  parties  of  an 
English  legislature,  though  such  a  man 
might  float,  he  must  be  at  the  mercy  of 
every  wave. 

We  then  have  the  most  extraordinary 
mail  in  England  in  his  day,  under  review, 
the  well-known  Duke  of  Newcastle,  min¬ 
ister,  or  possessing  ministerial  influence,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  !  Of  all  the 
public  characters  of  his  time,  or  perhaps  of 
any  other,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  the 
most  ridiculed.  Every  act  of  his  life,  every 
speech  which  he  uttered,  nay,  almost  every 
look  and  gesture,  became  instantly  food  for 
burles(iuc.  All  the  scribblers  of  the  empire, 
with  some  of  the  higher  class,  as  Smollett, 
were  pecking  at  him  day  by  day ;  yet,  in  a 
parliament  where  Chatham,  with  his  power¬ 
ful  elcH]ucnce,  Bedford  with  his  subtle  argu¬ 
ment,  Townshend  with  his  wit,  and  the 
elder  Fox  with  his  indefatigable  intrigue, 
were  all  contending  for  the  mastery  ;  this 
man,  who  seemed  sometimes  half-frenzied, 
and  at  other  times  half-idiotic,  retained 
power,  as  if  it  belonged  to  him  by  right, 
and  resigned  it,  as  if  he  had  given  it  away. 

Walpole  thus  describes  his  appearance. 

“  A  constant  hurry  in  his  walk,  a  restlessness 
of  place,  a  borrowed  importance,  gave  him  the 
perpetual  air  of  a  solicitor.  His  habit  of  never 
finishing,  which  proceeded  from  his  beginning 
everything  twenty  times  over,  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  bon-mot  of  Lord  Wilmington  :  *  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  always  loses  half  an  hour  in  the 


morning,  which  he  is  running  after  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.’  But  he  began  the  world  with  advan¬ 
tages  ; — an  estate  of  £30,000  a  year,  great  borough 
and  county  interest,  the  heirship  of  his  uncle,  the 
old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  a  new  creation  of  the 
title  in  his  person.” 

Walpole  curiously  describes  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  this  singular  man. 

“  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  no  pride,  though 
infinite  self-love.  He  always  caressed  his  enemies, 
to  enlist  them  against  his  friends.  There  was  no 
service  that  he  would  not  do  for  either,  till  either 
was  above  being  served  by  him. 

“  There’  was  no  expense  to  which  he  was  not 
addicted,  but  generosity.  His  houses,  gardens, 
table,  and  equipage,  swallowed  immense  treasures. 
The  sums  which  he  owed  were  exceeded  only  by 
those  which  he  wasted.  He  loved  business  im¬ 
moderately,  yet  was  always  only  doing  it,  never 
did  it.  His  speeches  in  council  and  parliament 
were  copious  of  words,  but  unmeaning.  He  aimed 
at  everything,  yet  endeavored  nothing.  A  ridiculous 
fear  was  predominant  in  him  ;  he  would  venture  the 
overthrow  of  the  government,  rather  than  dare  to 
open  a  letter  that  might  discover  a  plot.  He  was 
a  secretary  of  state  without  intelligence,  a  man  of 
infinite  intrigue  without  secresy  or  policy,  and  a 
minister  despised  and  hated  by  his  master,  by  all 
parties  and  ministers,  without  being  turned  out  by 
any.” 

This  faculty  of  retaining  office  is  evident¬ 
ly  the  chief  problem  in  Walpole’s  eyes,  and 
was  as  evidently  the  chief  source  of  wrath, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  crowd  of  clever  oppo¬ 
nents. 

But  the  duke  must  have  had  some  quali¬ 
ties,  for  which  his  caricaturists  will  not  give 
him  credit.  He  must  have  been  shrewd, 

I  with  all  his  oddity,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  the  world,  with  all  his 
trifling.  He  must  have  known  the  art  of 
pulling  the  strings  of  parliament,  before  he 
could  have  managed  the  puppet  show  of 
power  with  such  unfailing  success.  He  must 
also  have  been  dexterous  in  dealing  with 
wayward  tempers,  while  he  had  to  manage 
the  suspicious  spirit,  stubborn  prejudices, 
and  arrogant  obstinacy  of  George  II.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  he  had  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  skill  and  subtlety  of  his  brother 
Pelham ;  but  there  were  so  many  occasions  on 
which  he  must  have  trusted  to  himself  alone, 
that  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  to  be 
constantly  successful,  he  must  not  have  been 
singularly  skilful,  and  that  the  personal 
dexterity  of  the  minister  was  the  true  secret 
of  his  prolonged  power. 

We  now  come  to  Walpole’s  summary  of 
the  career  of  the  two  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  early  life — his  father  andBolingbroke. 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke  had  begun,  as  rivals  at  school,  lived 
a  life  of  competition,  and  died  much  in  the 
same  manner,  “  provoked  at  being  killed  by 
empirics,  but  with  the  same  difference  in 
their  manner  of  d^dng  as  had  appeared  in 
the  temper  of  their  lives, — the  first  with  a 
calmness  which  was  habitual  philosophy, 
the  other  with  a  rage  which  his  affected 
philosophy  could  not  disguise.  The  one  had 
seen  his  early  ambition  dashed  with  impri¬ 
sonment,  from  which  he  had  shot  into  the 
sphere  of  his  rival.  The  other  was  exiled, 
recalled,  and  ruined.  Walpole  ro.se  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  height  of  power,  maintained  it 
by  his  single  talents  against  Bolingbroke, 
assisted  by  all  the  con.siderable  men  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  when  driven  from  it  at  last,  re¬ 
signed  it  without  a  stain  or  a  cen.sure  ;  retir¬ 
ing  to  private  life  without  an  attempt  to 
re-establish  himself,  and  almo.st  without  a 
regret  for  what  he  had  lost.” 

Though  this  was  the  tribute  of  a  son  to 
a  father,  it  is,  in  all  its  essentials,  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  truth  ;  for  Walpole  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  man  of  great  administrative  abili¬ 
ties,  remarkably  temperate  in  the  use  of 
power,  and,  though  violently  assailed  both 
within  and  without  the  house,  neither  inso¬ 
lent  in  the  one  instance,  nor  vindictive  in  I 
the  other.  It  was  equally  beyond  a  doubt,  | 
that  to  him  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  the 
establishment  of  the  Hanover  succession. 
The  peaceful  extinction  of  Jacobitism, 
whose  success  would  have  been  the  renewal 
of  despotism  and  popery  ;  and  that  system 
of  finance  and  nurture  of  the  national  re¬ 
sources  which  prepared  the  country  for  the 
signal  triumphs  of  the  reign,  were  the  work 
of  Walpole. 

Bolingbroke,  with  talents  of  the  highest 
brilliancy,  wanted  that  strength  of  judg¬ 
ment  without  which  the  most  brilliant  ta¬ 
lents  are  only  dangerous  to  their  possessor. 
After  tasting  of  power,  only  to  feel  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  disappointment — after  rising  to 
the  height  of  ambition,  only  to  be  cast  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  disgrace,  after  being 
driven  into  exile,  and  returning  from  it  only 
in  the  humiliation  of  a  pardon  under  the 
hand  of  his  rival; — Bolingbroke  died  in  re¬ 
tirement,  without  respect,  and  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity,  without  the  peace  of  a  private  sta¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in 
this  instance,  ill-fortune  was  only  another 
name  for  justice :  that  the  philosopher, 
whose  pen  was  employed  in  defaming  reli¬ 
gion,  was  punished  in  the  politician,  who 
felt  the  uncertainty  of  human  power ;  and 
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that  a  life  expended  in  treachery  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  in  which  he  was  born,  was  well  punish¬ 
ed  by  his  being  forced  in  public  life  to  drink 
the  bitterest  dregs  of  political  shame,  live 
with  an  extinguished  reputation,  and  be 
buried  in  national  scorn,  long  before  his  body 
was  consigned  to  the  tomb. 

At  this  period,  the  king,  far  advanced  in 
years,  was  destined  to  feel  the  heaviest 
prcs.sure  of  domestic  calamity.  His  queen, 
a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue,  to  whom,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  grossness  of  his  vices,  he 
could  not  help  paying  public  respect,  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident,  which  had 
grown  into  a  confirmed  disease.  Her  death 
was  followed  by  that  of  his  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  a  woman  “  of 
great  spirit  and  sense,”  who  died  of  an  ac¬ 
cident  resembling  her  mother’s.  She,  too, 
like  the  Queen  of  England,  had  led  an  un- 
happy  life, — for,  like  her,  she  had  the  vice 
and  scandal  of  royal  mistresses  to  contend 
with. 

The  king,  on  the  news  of  this  death, 
broke  into  unusual  expressions  of  sorrow 
and  fondness.  ‘‘  This,”  said  he,  “  has 
been  a  fatal  year  to  my  family  ;  I  lost  my 
eldest  son,  but  I  was  glad  of  it.  Then  the 
prince  of  Orange  died,  and  left  everything 
in  confusion.  Boor  little  Edward  has  been 
cut  oj>en  (for  an  imposthume  in  his  side), 
and  tlie  (iuecn  of  Denmark  is  gone.  I 
know  I  did  not  love  my  children  when  they 
were  young,  I  hated  to  have  them  running 
about  my  room  ;  but  now  I  love  them  as 
well  as  most  fathers.” 

The  contrast  between  the  Walpole  and 
the  Pelham  administrations  is  sketched  with 
great  force  and  fidelity.  In  our  days  the 
character  of  a  cabinet  depends  upon  the 
party.  In  those  days  the  character  of  the 
cabinet  depeniled  upon  the  premier.  Wal¬ 
pole  was  bold,  open,  steady,  and  never  de¬ 
jected  :  Pelham  was  timorous,  reserved, 
fickle,  and  apt  to  despair.  Presumption 
made  Walpole  many  enemies  :  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  estranged  from  Pelham 
many  friends.  Walpole  was  content  to 
have  one  great  view,  and  would  overlook  or 
trample  on  the  intermediate  degrees :  Pel¬ 
ham  could  never  reach  a  great  view,  through 
stumbling  at  little  ones.  Walpole  loved 
power  so  much,  that  he  would  not  endure  a 
rival :  Pelham  loved  it  so  much,  that  he 
would  endure  anything.  Walpole  would 
risk  his  administration  by  driving  every 
considerable  man  from  court,  rather  than 
venture  their  rivalry  :  Pelham  would  em¬ 
ploy  any  means  to  take  able  men  out  of  the 
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opposition,  though  he  ventured  their  en¬ 
grossing  his  authority  and  outshining  hi.s 
capacity  ;  hut  lie  dreaded  abuse  more  than 
competition,  and  always  Viought  off  his 
enemies,  to  avoid  their  satire,  rather  than 
to  ac(|uire  their  support. 

The  historian,  on  the  whole,  regards  Pel¬ 
ham’s  conduct  on  this  point,  though  the 
less  bold,  as  the  more  prudential.  He  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  the  result  of  Sir  Robert’s 
driving  away  all  able  men  from  him  was,  to 
gain  for  himself  but  weak  and  uncertain  as- 
.'istance,  while  he  always  kept  up  a  formi¬ 
dable  opposition.  Rut  he  might  have 
grounded  Sir  Robert’s  failure  on  insulted 
justice,  as  well  as  on  mistaken  policy  ;  for, 
by  depriving  able  men  of  their  natural  right 
to  official  distinction,  he  did  more  than  en¬ 
feeble  himself, — he  deprived  the  country  of 
their  services.  Walpole’s  was  the  more 
daring  plan,  and  Pelham’s  was  palpably  and 
abjectly  pusillanimous ;  but  the  result  of 
the  one  was,  to  reduce  the  government  to  a 
solitary  minister,  while  the  result  of  the 
other  was  always  to  form  an  effective  cabinet. 
The  former  plan  may  subsist,  during  a  period 
of  national  peril ;  but  the  return  of  public 
tranquillity,  which,  in  England,  is  always 
the  severest  trial  of  governments,  invaria¬ 
bly  shows  the  superior  stability  of  the  other. 

Roth  were  valued  in  private  litc. 

“  Walpole  was  fond  of  magnificence,  and  was 
generous  to  a  fault :  ilie  other  had  neither  ostenta¬ 
tion  nor  avarice,  and  yet  had  but  little  generosity. 
The  one  was  profuse  to  his  family  and  friends, 
liberal  indiscriminately,  and  unbounded  to  his  tcois 
and  spies:  the  other  loved  his  family  and  his 
friends,  and  enriched  them  as  often  as  he  could 
.^teal  an  opportunity  from  his  extravagant  boimty 
to  his  enemies  and  antagonists.  Walpole  was 
forgiving  to  a  fault,  it  forgiveness  be  a  fault.  I’el- 
ham  never  forgave,  but  when  he  durst  not  resent! 
The  one  w'as  most  appreciated  while  he  was 
minister;  the  other  most,  when  he  ceased  lobe 
minister.  All  men  thought  Pelham  honest,  until 
he  was  in  power.  \V’aipole  was  never  thought 
so,  until  he  was  out.” 

Such  is  the  lecture  which  this  dc.xtcrous 
operator  gives,  kuife  in  hand, over  the  corpses 
of  the  two  most  powerful  men  of  their  age. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Ireland  was  do¬ 
ing  nothing  during  this  bustling  period  of 
English  faction  ;  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
was  in  a  flame,  yet  the  subject  was  as  insig¬ 
nificant  as  the  indignation  was  profuse. 
One  Jones,  the  court  architect,  was  charged 
by  the  opposition  with  irregularities  in  his 
conduct,  and  was  defended  by  the  ministry. 
On  the  first  division  ministers  had  a  ma- 
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jority,  but  it  was  almo.st  a  defeat,  the 
majority  amounting  to  but  three.  All 
Ireland  resounded  with  acclamation.  The 
“  national  cause”  was  to  live,  only  with 
the  expulsion  of  Jones  from  his  office :  and 
to  perish  irrecoverably,  if  be  should  draw 
another  quarter’s  salary.  His  protectors 
were  anathematized,  his  assailants  were 
the  models  of  patriotism.  The  populace 
made  “  bonfires  of  reproach”  before  the 
primate’s  house,  a  tolerably  significant  sign 
of  what  might  happen  to  himself ;  and  stop¬ 
ped  the  coaches  in  the  streets,  dciiianding 
of  their  passengers  a  pledge  “  whether  they 
w’ere  for  Ireland  or  Pmglaud.”  Even  the 
hackney  coachmen  exhibited  their  patriotic 
self-denial  by.tli^^  heroism  of  refusing  to 
carry  any  fare  to  the  Castle,  the  residence 
of  the  viceroy.  The  passion  became  even 
more  powerful  than  duelling.  A  Dr.  An¬ 
drews,  of  the  Castle  party,  challenging 
Lambert,  a  member,  at  the  door  of  the 
Comnions,^)!!  some  election  squabble,  Lam¬ 
bert  .said,  “  1  shall  go  into  tlie  House, 
and  vote  against  that  rascal  Neville  Jones.” 
Andrews  repeating  the  insult,  and,  as  it 
seems,  not  allowing  time  for  this  patriotic 
vote,  Lambert  w’ent  in  and  complained  ;  in 
consequence  of  wbicli  Andrews  was  ordered 
into  custody  ;  Carter,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls, — for  even  the  lawyers  had  caught 
fire  on  the  occasion, — exclaiming  of  An¬ 
drews,  “  What !  would  that  mau  force  him¬ 
self  into  a  scat  here,  and  for  what }  only  to 
prostitute  his  vote  to  a  man,  the  sworn 
enemy  of  his  country”  (Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland).  The 
Speaker,  too,  was  e<[ually  ho.stile.  The 
government  were  finally  defeated  by  124  to 
116.  Never  was  ridiculous  triumph  more 
ridiculously  triumphant.  The  strangers  in 
the  gallery  huzzaed,  the  mob  in  the  streets 
huzzaed.  When  Lord  Kildare  returned  to 
his  house  (he  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
debate),  tliore  was  a  procession  of  some 
hours.  All  the  world  was  rejoicing,  Neville 
Jones  was  prostrated,  Ireland  had  cast  aside 
her  sackcloth,  and  was  henceforth  to  be 
rich,  loyal,  and  happy.  The  triumph  last¬ 
ed  during  the  night,  and  was  forgotten  in 
the  morning.  Jones  covered  his  retreat 
with  a  pleasantry,  saying — “  So,  after  all, 
I  am  not  to  be  In-igo,  but  Out-igo  Jones,” 
a  piece  of  wit,  which  disposed  many  in  that 
wit-loving  land  to  believe,  that  he  was  not 
so  very  much  a  demon  after  all.  But  the 
revenge  of  government  was  longer  lived 
than  the  popular  rejoicing.  The  first  in¬ 
tention  was  a  general  casting  out  of  all  who 
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had  foiled  them  in  the  debate:  a  two- 
handed  slaughter  of  ofhcials — a  massacre  of 
the  innocents.  But  the  wrath  cooled,  and 
was  satisfied  witli  turning  otf  Carter,  master 
of  the  rolls  ;  Malone,  prime  .serjeant ;  Dilks, 
the  quarter-master  general ;  and  abolishing 
the  pension  of  Boyle,  a  near  relative  of  the 
obnoxious  speaker. 

But  a  powerful  man  was  now  to  be 
snatched  away  from  the  scene :  Pelham 
died.  He  had  been  for  some  time  suffering 
under  the  great  disease  of  high  life, — high 
living.  His  health  had  given  way  to  many 
feasts,  many  phy.sicians,  and  the  Scar¬ 
borough  waters.  He  died  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1754. 

France  next  supplies  the  historian  with  ! 
another  display.  The  two  countries  dift’er, 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  charac¬ 
teristics  wholly  irreconcilable  ;  and  they 
are  both  of  a  sterner  order  as  time  ad¬ 
vances  with  both.  But,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  each  country  in  its  public  transac¬ 
tions  approached  nearer  to  the  propensities 
and  passions  of  the  drama.  The  rapid 
changes  of  the  English  cabinet — the  clever 
circumventions  of  courtiers — the  bold  deve¬ 
lopments  of  political  talent,  and  the  dex¬ 
terous  intrigues  of  office — bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  graver  comedy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ('ourt  life  of  France 
was  all  a  ballet,  of  which  Versailles  w'as  the 
patent  theatre.  There  all  was  show  and  1 
scene-shifting,  the  tinsel  of  high  life,  and 
the  frolic  of  brilliant  frivolity.  The  minis¬ 
ter  was  eclipsed  by  the  mistress ;  the  king  I 
was  a  buffoon  in  the  hands  of  the  courtier ;  j 
and  the  government  of  a  powerful  nation  | 
was  disposed  of  in  the  style  of  a  flirtation  i 
behind  the  scenes.  1 

Louis  XV .  had  at  this  period  grown  j 
weary  of  the  faded  graces  of  Madame  de  j 
Pompadour,  and  selected  for  his  favorite  j 
a  woman  of  Irish  extraction,  of  the  name  of 
Murphy.  The  monarch  had  stooped  low 
enough,  for  his  new  sultana  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  shoemaker.  The  royal  history  was 
scarcely  more  profligate,  than  it  was  ri<licu- 
lous.  His  Majesty,  though  the  husband  of 
a  respectable  queen,  had  seemed  to  regard 
every  abomination  of  life  as  a  royal  privi¬ 
lege.  He  had  first  adopted  the  society  of 
a  Madame  de  Mailly,  a  clever  coquette, 
but  with  the  disqualification  of  .being  the 
utter  reverse  of  handsome.  Madame,  to 
obviate  the  known  truantry  of  the  King, 
introduced  her  sister,  Madame  de  V^intin- 
sille,  as  clever,  but  as  ordinary  as  herself. 
The  latter  died  in  child-birth,  supposed  to 


have  been  poisoned !  The  same  family, 
however,  supplied  a  third  sultana,  a  very 
pretty  personage,  on  whom  the  royal  favor 
was  lavished  in  the  shape  of  a  title,  and  she 
was  created  Duchess  de  Chateauroux. 

But  this  course  of  rivalry  was  interrupted. 
The  king  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness. 
Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  came  to  the 
royal  bedside,  and  remonstrated.  The 
mistress  was  dismissed,  with  a  kind  of  pub¬ 
lic  disgrace,  and  the  <jueen  went  in  a  sort 
of  public  pomp,  to  thank  the  saints  for  the 
royal  repentance. 

“■  But,”  says  Walpole,  “  as  soon  as  the 
king’s  health  was  re-established,  the  queen 
was  sent  to  her  prayers,  the  bishop  to  his 
dioce.se,  and  the  duchess  was  recalled — but 
died  suddenly.”  He  ends  the  narrative 
w’ith  a  reflection  as  pointed  and  as  bitter  as 
that  of  any  French  chamberlain  in  exist¬ 
ence  : — ““  Though  a  jealous  sister  may  be 
!  di.sposed  to  despatch  a  rival,  can  we  believe 
that  bishops  ami  confessors  poison  .^” 

Madame  de  Pompadour  had  reigned  para- 
i  mount  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  those 
i  Medeas  and  Circes.  Walpole  describes  her 
j  as  all  that  w'as  charming  in  person  and  in 
manners.  But  nearer  observers  have  de- 
;  nied  her  the  praise  of  more  than  common 
i  good  looks,  and  more  than  vulgar  anima¬ 
tion.  She,  however,  evidently  understood 
the  art  of  managing  her  old  fool,  and  of 
keeping  influence  by  the  aid  of  his  minis¬ 
ters.  Madame  mingled  eagerly  in  politics, 
purchased  dependants,  paid  her  instruments 
well,  gave  the  gayest  of  all  possible  enter¬ 
tainments — a  resistless  source  of  superi¬ 
ority  in  France — had  a  purse  for  many, 
and  a  smile  for  more ;  by  her  liveliness  kept 
up  the  spirits  of  the  old  king,  who  was  now 
vibrating  between  vice  and  superstition; 
fed,  feted,  and  flattered  the  noblesse,  by 
whom  she  was  libelled,  and  worshipped ; 
and  with  all  the  remaining  decencies  of 
•France  exclaiming  against  her,  but  with  all 
its  factions,  its  private  licentiousness,  and 
I  its  political  corruption,  rejoicing  in  her 
reign  ;  she  flourished  before  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
I  rope,  the  acknowledged  ruler  of  the  throne, 
j  Can  we  wonder  that  this  throne  fell — 
j  that  this  career  of  glaring  guilt  was  followed 
j  by  terrible  retribution— -that  this  bacchana¬ 
lian  revel  was  inflamed  into  national  phren- 
;  sy — that  this  riot  of  naked  vice  was  to  be 
punished  and  extinguished  by  the  dun¬ 
geon  and  the  scaffold  t 

Walpole,  though  formed  in  courts,  fash¬ 
ioned  in  politics,  and  a  haunter  of  high 
life  to  the  last,  now  and  then  exhibits  a 
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feeling  worthy  of  a  manlier  vocation,  and 
an  lionester  time.  “  If  1  do  not  forbid 
myself  censure,”  says  he,  “  at  least  I  shall 
shun  that  poison  of  histories,  flattery.  1 1  Dw 
has  it  predominated  in  writers  !  My  Lord 
Bacon  was  almost  as  profuse  of  his  in¬ 
cense  to  the  memory  of  dead  kings,  as  he 
was  infamous  for  clouding  the  memory  of 
the  living  with  it.  Commiiies,  an  lionester 
writer,  though  I  fear,  by  the  masters  whom 
he  pleased,  not  a  much  less  servile  eourtier, 
says  that  the  virtues  of  Louis  XI.  prepon¬ 
derated  over  his  vices.  Even  Voltaire  has 
in  a  manner  purified  the  dross  of  adulation 
which  contemporary  authors  had  s((uandered 
on  Louis  XIV.  by  adopting  and  refining  it 
after  the  tyrant  was  dead.” 

He  then  becomes  courageous,  and  writes 
in  his  castle  of  Strawberry  Hill,  what  he 
never  would  have  dared  to  breathe  in  the 
circle  of  St.  James’s.  “  If  anything  can 
shock  one  of  those  mortal  divinities,  and 
they  must  be  shocked  before  they  can  be 
corrected,  it  would  be  to  find,  that  the 
truth  would  be  related  of  them  at  last. 
Nay,  is  it  not  cruel  to  them  to  hallow  their 
memories }  One  is  sure  that  they  will  ne¬ 
ver  hear  truth ;  shall  they  not  even  have  a 
chance  of  reading  it  ?” 

In  all  great  politieal  movements,  where 
the  authority  of  a  nation  has  been  shaken, 
we  are  strongly  iucliued  to  think  that  the 
shock  has  originated  in  mal-administration 
at  home.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  these  volumes  relate  to  our 
early  neglect  of  the  American  colonies.  In 
the  perpetual  struggles  of  public  men  for 
power,  the  remote  world  of  the  West  seemed 
to  be  wholly  forgotten,  or  to  be  remembered 
only  when  an  old  governor  was  recalled,  or 
,  a  new  creature  of  office  sent  out.  Those 
great  provinces  had  been  in  the  especial 
department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  That  secre¬ 
tary  had  been  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a 
man  whose  optics  seem  never  to  have 
reached  beyond  Whitehall.  It  would 
scarcely  be  credited  what  reams  of  papers, 
representations,  memorials,  and  petitions 
-  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  lay  moulder¬ 
ing  and  unopened  in  his  office.  He  even 
'  new  as  little  of  the  geography  of  his  pro- 
/ince,  as  of  the  state  of  it.  During  the 
war,  while  the  French  were  encroaching  on 
the  frontier,  when  General  Ligonier  hinted 
lome  defence  for  Annapolis,  he  replied  in 
lis  evasive,  lisping  hurry,  “  Annapolis. 
“Oh,  yes,  Annapolis  must  be  defended — 
^here  is  Annapolis?” 


But  a  more  serious  impolicy  was  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  neglect  of  American  claims  to 
distinctions  and  offices.  No  cabinet  seems 
ever  to  have  thought  of  attaching  the  rising 
men  of  the  colonies,  by  a  fair  and  natural 
distribution  of  honors.  Excepting  a  few 
trifling  offices,  scarcely  more  than  menial, 
under  the  staff*  of  the  British  governors,  or 
commissions  in  the  provincial  militia,  the 
promotion  of  an  American  was  scarcely 
ever  heard  of.  The  result  was  natural, — ; 
the  English  blood  was  soured  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  veins ;  the  original  spirit  of  the  colo¬ 
nist  became  first  sullen,  and  then  hostile. 
It  was  natural,  as  the  population  grew  more 
numerous ;  while  individual  ability  found 
itself  thwarted  in  its  progress,  and  insulted 
by  the  preference  of  strangers  to  all  the 
offices  of  the  country,  that  the  feelings  of 
the  people  should  ponder  upon  change. 
Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  this 
careless  insult,  and  nothing  more  calami¬ 
tous  in  its  consequences.  The  intelligent 
lawyer,  the  enterprising  merchant,  the 
hardy  soldier,  and  America  had  them  all, 
grew  bitter  against  the  country  of  their  an¬ 
cestors.  It  would  scarcely  be  believed,  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  almost  wholly 
abandoned  to  weakness,  poverty,  and  un¬ 
popularity,  and  even  no  bishop  was  sent  to 
superintend  the  exertions,  or  sustain  the 
efficacy,  or  cement  the  connexion  of  the 
Church  in  America  with  the  Church  in 
England.  The  whole  of  the  united  pro¬ 
vinces  were,  by  the  absurd  fiction  of  a  sine¬ 
cure  law,  “  in  the  diocese  of  London !” 
Of  course,  in  the  first  collision,  the  Church 
was  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
An  Episcopal  Church  has  since  risen  in  the 
room  ;  but  it  has  now  no  further  connexion 
with  its  predecessor  than  some  occasional 
civilities  offered  to  its  tourist  bishops  on 
presenting  their  cards  at  Lambeth,  or  the 
rare  appearance  of  a  volume  of  sermons 
transmitted  to  our  public  libraries. 

Another  capital  fault  was  committed  in 
the  administration  of  those  great  colonies : 
they  had  been  peopled  chiefly  by  emigrants 
of  the  humbler  order.  Leaving  England 
chiefly  in  times  of  national  disturbance, 
they  had  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of  re¬ 
publicanism  ;  but  all  men  love  public  ho¬ 
nors,  and  Englishmen  love  them  as  much 
as  any  others.  Hereditary  honors,  too,  are 
the  most  valuable  of  all,  from  their  giving 
a  certain  rank  to  those  objects  of  our  regard, 
which  every  honest  and  high-minded  man 
values  most,  his  children.  To  be  the 
founder  of  a  family  is  the  most  honor* 
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able,  the  most  jrratifyinir,  and  the  most  j  state  of  things,  that  during  the  long  reign 
permanent  reward  of  public  talents.  The  of  George  II.,  government  was  simply  a 
Americans  of  our  day  affect  to  abhor  a  game.  Half  a  dozen  powerful  men  were 
peerage  ;  though  no  people  on  earth  are  the  players.  The  king  was  merely  the 
more  tenacious  of  the  trifling  and  temporary  looker-on,  the  people  knew  no  more  of  the 
titles  of  office.  Nothing  could  have  been  matter  than  the  passers-by  through  Pall- 
casier  at  this  period,  than  the  creation  of  Mall  know  of  the  performances  going  on 
an  aristocracy  in  America  ;  and  nothing  within  the  walls  of  its  club-houses.  It  mu.st 
could  have  been  wiser.  The  landed  pro-  shock  our  present  men  of  the  mob  to  liear 
prietors,  and  there  were  some  of  vast  pos-  of  national  interests  tossed  about  like  so 
sessions ;  the  leading  men  of  commerce,  many  billiard  balls  by  those  powdered  and 
and  there  were  some  of  great  wealth  ;  and  ruffled  handlers  of  the  cue.  Yet  everything 
the  principal  lawyers,  and  there  were  men  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  result.  Public 
of  eloquence  and  ability  among  them —  life  was  never  exhibited  on  a  more  showy 
would  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  aris-  scale.  Parliament  never  abounded  with 
tocracy  purely  English,  closely  connected  more  accomplished  ability.  England  never 
with  the  English  throne  as  the  fountain  of  commanded  higher  influence  with  Europe, 
honor,  and  not  less  strongly  bound  to  Eng-  If  her  commerce  has  since  become  more  ex- 
lish  allegiance.  An  Episcopacy,  of  all  ties  tensive,  it  was  then  more  secure,  and  if  the 
the  most  powerful,  required  only  a  word  victories  of  our  own  time  have  been  on  a 
for  its  creation.  And  in  this  manly,  gene-  scale  of  magnitude  which  throws  the  past 
rous,  and  free-spirited  connexion,  the  colo-  into  the  shade,  our  fleets  and  armies  then 
nies  would  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  gave  proofs  of  a  gallantry  which  no  subse- 
England ;  have  shunned  all  the  bitter  col-  quent  triumphs  could  transcend, 
lisions  of  rival  interests ;  have  escaped  the  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  habits  of 
actual  wars  which  inflicted  disaster  on  both ;  that  rank  to  which  the  statesmen  of  that 
and,  by  the  first  of  all  benefits  to  America,  day  were  born,  naturally  influenced  their 
she  would  have  obtained  the  means  of  re-  views  of  political  transactions.  Though 
sisting  that  supremacy  of  faction,  which  is  party  unquestionably  existed  in  all  its  force 
now  hurrying  her  into  all  the  excesses  of  among  them,  there  was  no  faction.  If  there 
democracy.  was  a  strong  competition  for  power,  there 

In  Canada  we  are  still  pursuing  the  same  was  little  of  the  meanness  of  modern  in- 
system,  inevitably  to  be  followed  by  the  trigue  ;  and  a  minister  of  the  days  of  George 
same  fruits.  We  are  suffering  it  to  be  filled  II.  would  no  more  have  stooped  to  the  rabble 
with  men  of  the  lowest  order  of  society;  popularitythanhe  would  have  availed  himself 
with  the  peasant,  the  small  dealer,  the  fugi-  of  its  assistance  or  dreaded  its  alienation, 
tive,  and  the  pauper.  Those  men  no  sooner  We  now  come  to  one  of  those  negotiatioils 
acquire  personal  independence,  than  they  which,  like  a  gust  of  wind  against  a  tree, 
aim  at  political.  But  who  ever  hears  of  a  while  they  seemed  to  shake,  only  strength- 
title  of  honor  among  even  the  ablest,  the  ened  the  cabinet.  A  violent  attack  had 
most  gallant,  or  the  most  attached  of  the  been  made  in  the  house  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Canadian  colonists.^  The  French  acted  Robinson,  a  great  favorite  with  the  king, 
more  rationally.  Their  Canadians  have  a  Walpole  strikes  off  his  character  with  his 
noblesse,  and  that  noblesse  to  this  moment  usual  spirit.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  bred 
keep  their  station,  and  keep  up  the  interest  in  German  courts,  and  was  rather  restored, 
of  France  in  Canada.  Our  obvious  policy  than  naturalized  to  the  genius  of  Germany, 
would  be,  to  conciliate  the  leading  men  by  He  had  German  honor,  loved  German  poli- 
titles  of  honor,  to  conciliate  the  rising  gene-  tics,  and  “  could  explain  himself  as  little” 
ration  by  giving  them  the  offices  of  their  as  if  he  spoke  “  only  German.”  Walpole 
own  country,  and  make  it  a  principle  of  attributes  Sir  Thomas’s  political  distinctions 
colonial  government,  that  while  the  com-  simply  to  Newcastle’s  necessity  for  finding 
raand  of  the  forces,  or  the  governor-general-  out  men  of  talents  inferior  to  his  own, 
ship,  should  be  supplied  from  home,  every  “  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  dis- 
office  below  those  ranks  should  be  given  to  covery.”  Yet  if  the  duke  had  intended  to 
those  brave  and  intelligent  individuals  of  please  his  master,  he  could  not  have  done 
the  colony  who  had  best  earned  them.  We  it  more  happily  than  by  presenting  him  with 
should  then  hear  of  no  factions,  no  revolts,  so  congenial  a  servant.  The  king,  “  with 
and  no  republicanism  in  Canada.  such  a  secretary  in  his  closet,  felt  himself 

It  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  present  in  the  very  Elysium  of  lieren-hausen.” 
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Then  follows  a  singular  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  Fox.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  saw  this  power  tottering,  and  had 
begun  to  look  out  for  new  allies.  His  first 
thought  was  to  disiui.ss  Pitt,  the  next  and 
more  natural  was  to  “  try  to  sweeten  Fox.” 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
the  king  sent  for  Fox,  reproached  him  for 
concurring  to  w’rong  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  united  with  Pitt 
to  oppose  bis  measures.  Fox  assured  him 
he  had  not,  and  that  he  had  given  his  honor 
that  he  would  resign  first.  Then,  said  the 
king,  will  you  stand  up  and  carry  on  my 
measures  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  you 
can  do  with  spirit.  Fox  replied,  I  must 
know,  sir,  what  means  1  shall  have.  “  It 
would  be  better  for  you,”  said  the  king, 
“  you  shall  have  favor,  advantage,  and  con¬ 
fidence,”  but  would  not  explain  particu¬ 
lars,  only  asking  if  he  would  go  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 

“  1  must,  if  you  command  me,”  said  Fox, 
“  go  and  say  I  have  forgot  everything.” 

“  No,”  replied  the  king,  “  1  have  a  good 
opinion  of  you.  You  have  abilities  and  ho¬ 
nesty,  but  you  are  too  warm.  I  will  send  a 
common  friend.  Lord  VV aldegrave.  I  have 
obligations  to  you  that  I  never  mentioned. 
The  prince  tried  you,  and  you  would  not 
join  him,  and  yet  you  made  no  merit  of  it 
to  me.” 

Mingled  with  these  memoirs  arc  appendi¬ 
ces  of  anecdote,  and  those  anecdotes  gene¬ 
rally  of  remarkable  characters.  Among 
the  rest  is  a  sketch  of  the  famous  Count 
Bruhl,  one  of  these  men  who  figured  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  the  grand  burlesque  of  ministerial 
life,  or  rather  of  that  life,  which  in  the  East 
raises  a  slave  into  the  highest  appointments 
of  the  state,  and  after  showing  him  as  a 
slipper-bearer,  places  him  beside  the  throne. 
The  extravagances  of  the  court  of  Saxony 
at  that  period  were  proverbial,  the  elector 
being  King  of  Poland,  and  lavishing  the 
revenues  of  his  electorate  alike  on  his  king- 
dom  and  person.  While  the  court  was  bor¬ 
rowing  at  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent,  the 
elector  was  la^dshing  money  as  if  it  rained 
from  the  skies.  He  had  just  wasted  £200,- 
000  sterling  on  two  royal  marriages,  given 
£100,000  sterling  for  the  Duke  of  Mode¬ 
na’s  gallery  of  pictures,  given  pensions  in 
Poland  amounting  to  £50,000  sterling 
above  what  he  received,  and  enabled  Count 
Bruhl  personally  to  spend  £60,000  a  year. 

This  favorite  of  fortune,  originally  of  a 
good  family,  was  only  a  page  to  the  late 
king,  and  had  the  education  of  a  page.  By 


his  assiduity,  and  being  never  absent  from 
the  king’s  side,  he  became  necessary  to  this 
marvellously  idle  monarch  ;  he  himself,  next 
to  the  monarch,  being,  probably,  the  idlest 
man  in  his  dominions.  The  day  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  prime  minister  seems  to  have  been  a 
succession  of  formal  idleness.  Bruhl  rose 
at  six  in  the  inorniDg,  the  only  instance  of 
activity  in  his  career.  But  he  was  obliged  to 
attend  the  king  before  nine,  after  having 
read  the  letters  of  the  morning.  With  the 
king  he  stayed  until  the  hour  of  mass,  which 
was  at  eleven.  From  mas.s  he  went  to  the 
Countess  Moyensha,  where  he  remained  till 
twelve.  From  her  house  he  adjourned  to 
dinner  with  the  king,  or  to  his  own  bo^se, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  pro¬ 
fligates,  of  his  own  choosing.  After  dinner 
he  undressed,  and  went  to  sleep  till  five. 
He  then  dressed,  for  the  second  time  in  the 
day,  each  time  occupying  him  an  hour.  At 
six  he  went  to  the  king,  with  whom  he  stay¬ 
ed  till  seven.  At  seven  he  always  went  to 
some  a.ssembly,  where  he  played  deep,  the 
Countess  Moyensha  being  always  of  the 
party.  At  ten  he  supped,  and  at  twelve  he 
went  to  bed.  Thus  did  the  German  con¬ 
trive  to  mingle  statesmanship  with  folly, 
and  the  rigid  regularities  of  a  life  not  to  be 
envied  by  a  horse  in  a  mill,  with  the  feeble 
frivolities  of  a  child  in  the  nursery.  His 
expenses  were  immense ;  he  kept  three  hun¬ 
dred  servants,  and  as  many  horses.  Yet 
ho  lived  without  elegance,  and  even  without 
comfort.  His  house  was  a  model  of  extra¬ 
vagance  and  bad  taste.  He  had  contract¬ 
ed  a  mania  for  building,  and  had  at  least  a 
dozen  country  seats,  which  he  scarcely  ever 
visited.  This  enormous  expenditure  natu¬ 
rally  implied  extraordinary  resources,  and 
he  was  said  to  sell  all  the  great  appoint¬ 
ments  in  Poland  without  mercy. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  described  him  ex¬ 
actly,  when  he  said,  that  “  of  all  men  of 
his  age  he  had  the  most  watches,  dresses, 
lace,  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers.  Caesar 
would  have  put  him  among  those  well  dress¬ 
ed  and  perfumed  heads  of  which  he  was  not 
afraid.”  But  this  mixture  of  prodigality 
and  profligacy  was  not  to  go  unpunished, 
even  on  its  own  soil.  Bruhl  involved  Sax¬ 
ony  in  a  war  with  Frederick.  Nothing 
could  be  more  foolish  than  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  except  its  conduct.  The  Prussian 
king,  the  first  soldier  in  Europe,  instantly 
out-manoeuvred  the  Saxons,  shut  up  their 
whole  army  at  Pirna,  made  them  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  took  possession  of  Dresden. 
The  king  and  his  minister  took  to  flight. 
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This  was  the  extinction  of  llruhl’s  power.  | 
On  his  return  to  Dresden,  after  peace  had , 
been  procured,  he  lost  his  protector,  the  j 
king.  The  new  elector  dismissed  him  from  ! 
his  offices.  He  died  in  1704.  ‘ 

Some  scattered  anecdotes  of  Doddington  ! 
are  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  i 
time.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Hngland,  Doddington 
set  up  for  a  favorite,  and  carried  the  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  pitifulness  of  submitting  to 
all  the  caprices  of  his  royal  highnc.^s ;  | 
among  other  instances,  submitting  to  the  | 
practical  joke  of  being  rolled  up  in  a  blan- 1 
ket,  and  trundled  down  stairs. 

Doddington  had  been  already  spoken  of  ' 
as  a  wit ;  and  even  Walpole,  fastidious  as 
he  was,  gives  some  instances  of  that  readi¬ 
ness  which  delights  the  loungers  of  high 
life.  Lord  Sunderland,  a  fellow  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  treasury,  was  a  very  dull  man. 
One  day  as  they  left  the  board,  Sunderland  j 
laughed  heartily  about  something  which 
Doddington  had  said,  and,  when  gone.  Win-  I 
nington  observed,  “  Doddington,  you  arc  | 
very  ungrateful.  You  call  Sunderland  I 
stupid  and  slow,  and  yet  you  see  bow  quick-  j 
ly  he  took  what  you  said.”  “  Oh  no,’’  was 
4be  reply,  “  he  was  only  now  laughing  at ; 
what  1  said  last  treasury  day.”  ; 

Trenchard,  a  neighbor,  telling  him,  that 
though  his  pinery  was  exten.sive,  he  contriv¬ 
ed,  by  applying  the  fire  and  the  tan  to  other 
purpo.ses,  to  make  it  so  advantageous  that  i 
he  believed  he  got  a  shilling  by  every  pine-  i 
apple  he  ate,  “  Sir,”  said  Doddington,  “  I  ■ 
would  eat  them  for  half  the  money.”  Those  i 
are  but  the  easy  pleasantries  of  a  man  of  j 
conversation.  The  following  is  better: — j 
Doddington  had  a  habit  of  falling  asleep  j 
after  dinner.  One  day,  dining  with  Sir ! 
Richard  Temple,  Lord  Cobham,  &c.,  he  i 
was  reproached  with  his  drowsiness.  He 
denied  having  been  asleep,  and  to  prove  his 
assertion,  offered  to  repeat  all  that  Cobham 
had  been  saying.  He  was  challenged  to  do  i 
so.  In  reply,  he  repeated  a  story ;  and : 
Cobham  acknowledged  that  he  had  been ' 
telling  it.  “  Well,”  said  Doddington,  j 
“  and  yet  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it.  J3ut ' 
I  went  to  sleep  because  I  knew  that,  about  j 
this  time  of  day,  you  would  tell  that  story.”  j 

There  are  few  things  more  singular  than  , 
the  want  of  taste,  amounting  to  the  ludi¬ 
crous,  which  is  sometimes  visible  in  the  I 
mansions  of  public  men,  who  have  great  j 
opulence  at  their  disposal.  VV'alpole  him- j 
self,  when  ho  became  rich,  was  an  instance  j 
of  this  bad  taste  in  the  laborious  frivolity  of  I 


his  decorations  at  Strawberry  hill.  But  in 
Doddington  we  have  a  man  of  fiishion, 
living,  during  his  whole  career,  in  the  high- 
e.st  circles,  familiar  with  everything  that 
was  graceful  and  classical  in  tlic  arts,  and 
yet  exhibiting  at  home  the  most  ponderous 
and  tawdry  pomp.  At  his  mansion  at 
Fastbury,  in  the  great  bed-chamber,  hung 
with  the  richest  red  velvet,  was  pasted  on 
“  every  panel  of  the  velvet  of  his  crest,  a 
hunting  horn,  supported  by  an  eagle,  cut 
out  in  gilt  leather,  while  the  footcloth  round 
his  bed  was  a  mosaic  of  the  pocket  flaps 
and  cuffs  of  all  liis  embroidered  clothes.” 

He  was  evidently  very  fond  of  this  crest, 
for  in  his  vilha  at  Hammersmith  (aftenvards 
the  well  known  Brandenburg  House)  his 
crest  in  pebbles  was  stuck  in  the  centre  of 
the  turf  before  his  door.  Tho  chimney- 
piece  was  hung  with  spars  representing 
icicles  round  the  fire,  and  a  bed  of  purple 
lined  with  orange  was  crowned  by  a  dome 
of  peacock’s  feathers.  The  great  gallery, 
to  which  was  a  beautiful  door  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  supported  by  two  columns  of  lapis 
lazuli,  was  not  only  filled  with  busts  and 
statues,  but  had  an  inlaid  floor  of  marble, 
and  all  this  weight  was  above  stairs.  One 
day  showing  it  to  Edward,  Duke  of  York 
(brother  of  George  lll.)»  Doddington  said. 
Sir,  some  persons  tell  me,  that  this  room 
ought  to  bo  on  the  ground.  “  Be  ca.sy, 
Mr.  Doddington,”  said  tho  prince,  “  it  will 
soon  be  there.” 

At  length  this  reign,  which  began  in 
doubt  of  the  succession,  and  was  carried  on 
in  difficulties  both  political  and  commercial, 
came  to  a  close  in  the  memorable  pro.sperity. 
The  British  arms  were  triumphant  in  every 
quarter,  and  the  king  had  arrived  at  the 
height  of  popularity  and  fortune,  when  the 
sudden  bursting  of  a  ventricle  of  the  heart 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  October,  1700,  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year,  and  the  thirty- 
third  of  his  po.ssession  of  the  throne. 

A  general  glance  at  the  reigns  of  the  first 
three  Georges,  might  form  a  general  view 
of  the  operations  of  part}'.  In  other  king¬ 
doms,  the  will  of  the  monarch  or  the  talents 
of  the  minister  alone  stand  before  the  eye 
of  the  historian.  In  England,  a  third 
power  exists,  more  efficient  than  either, 
and  moulding  the  character  of  both,  and 
this  is  party,  the  combination  of  able  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature,  united  by  similarity 
of  views,  and  continuing  a  sy.stcmatic  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  supremacy.  This  influence 
makes  the  minister,  and  directs  even  the. 
sitter  on  the  throne.  And  this  influence. 
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belonginf^  solely  to  a  free  ^rovernment,  is 
essential  to  its  existence.  It  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  medium  between  the  people  and  the 
crown.  It  is  the  peaceful  organ  of  that 
public  voice  which,  without  it,  Avould  speak 
only  in  thunder.  It  is  that  great  preser¬ 
vative  principle,  which,  like  the  tides  of 
the  ocean,  purifies,  invigorates,  and  ani¬ 
mates  the  whole  mass,  without  rousing  it 
into  storm. 

The  reign  of  George  the  First  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  effort  of  the  constitutional  .spirit 
against  the  remnants  of  papistry  and  tyran¬ 
ny,  which  still  adhered  to  the  governme\it 
of  England.  The  reign  of  the  second 
George  was  a  more  decided  advance  of  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  powers,  and  feelings. 
The  pacific  administration  of  Walpole  made 
the  nation  commercial;  and  when  the| 
young  Pretender  landed  in  Scotland,  in 
1745,  he  found  adherents  only  in  the  wild 
gallantry  and  feudal  faith  of  the  clans.  In 
England  Jacobitism  had  already  perished. 
It  had  undergone  that  death  from  wdiich 
there  is  no  restoration.  It  had  been  swept 
away  from  the  recollections  of  the  country, 
by  the  influx  of  active  and  opulent  pros¬ 
perity.  The  brave  mountaineer  might 
exult  at  the  sight  of  the  Jacobite  banner, 
and  follow  it  boldly  over  hill  and  dale. 
But  the  Englishman  was  no  longer  the  man 
of  feudalism.  The  wars  of  the  Roses  could 
be  renewed  no  more.  He  was  no  longer 
the  fierce  retainer  of  the  baron,  or  the 
armed  vassal  of  the  king.  He  had  rights 
and  possessions  of  his  own,  and  he  valued 
both  too  much  to  cast  them  away  in  civil 
conflict,  for  claims  which  had  become  ema¬ 
ciated  by  the  lapse  of  3’ears,  and  sacrifice 
freedom  for  the  .superstitious  romance  of  a 
vanished  royalty'. 

Thus  the  last  enterprise  of  Jacobitism 
was  closed  in  the  field,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  Highlander  w’as  thenceforth,  with  better 
fortune,  to  be  distinguished  in  the  service 
of  the  empire. 

The  reign  of  the  third  George  began 
with  the  rise  of  a  new  influence.  Jacobitism 
had  been  trampled.  Hanover  and  St. 
Germains  were  no  longer  rall^dng  cries. 
Even  Whig  and  Tory  were  scarcely  more 
than  imaginary  names.  The  influence  now 
was  that  of  family.  The  two  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  aristocracy,  the  old  and  the 
new,  were  in  the  field.  The  people  w’cre 
simply  spectators.  The  fight  was  in  the 
Homeric  style.  Great  champions  challenged 
each  other.  Achilles  Chatham  brandished 
his  spear,  and  flashed  his  divine  armor 
against  the  defenders  of  the  throne,  until 


he  became  himself  the  defender.  The  Ajax, 
the  Diomede,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
classic  leaders,  might  have  found  their 
counterparts  in  the  eminent  men  who  suc¬ 
cessively^  appeared  in  the  front  of  the 
.struggle ;  and  the  nation  looked  on  with 
justified  pride,  and  Europe  with  natural 
wonder,  at  the  intellectual  resources  which 
could  supply  so  noble  and  so  prolonged  a 
display  of  ability.  The  oratorical  and 
legislative  names  of  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  have  not 
been  surpassed  in  any  legislature  of  the 
wwld. 

But  a  still  more  important  period,  a  still 
more  strenuous  struggle,  and  a  still  more 
illustrious  triumph,  w\as  to  come.  The 
British  parliament  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
labors  exerted  not  for  Britain  alone,  but 
for  the  globe.  The  names  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Burke,  and  a  crowd  of  men  of  genius, 
trained  by  their  example,  and  following 
their  career,  are  cosmopolite.  They  belong 
to  all  countries  and  to  all  generations. 
Their  successors  not  only  swept  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  despotisms  from  the  field, 
but  opened  that  field  for  an  advance  of 
human  kind  to  intellectual  victories,  which 
may  yet  throw  all  the  trophies  of  the  past 
into  the  shade. 


Too  Much  Anxiety. — Of  the  causes  of  disease, 
anxiety  of  mind  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  im¬ 
portant.  When  we  walk  the  streets  of  large  com¬ 
mercial  towns,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark  the 
hurried  gait  and  careworn  features  of  the  well- 
dressed  passengers.  Some  young  men,  indeed,  we 
may  see  with  countenances  pos.sessing  natural  cheer- 
fulne.ss  and  color;  but  these  appearances  rarely  sur¬ 
vive  the  age  of  manhood.  Cuvier  closes  an  elo¬ 
quent  description  of  animal  existence  and  change 
with  the  conclusion  that  “  life  is  a  state  of  force.” 
What  he  would  urge  in  a  physical  view,  we  may 
more  strongly  urge  in  a  moral.  Civilization  has 
changed  our  character  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body. 
We  live  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement;  because 
it  is  partial,  irregular,  and  excessive.  Our  muscles 
waste  for  want  of  action  ;  our  nervous  sy.stem  is 
worn  out  b)’^  excels  of  action.  Vital  energy  is  drawn 
from  the  operations  for  w’hich  nature  designed  it, 
and  devoted  to  operations  which  it  never  contem¬ 
plated. —  Thackeray. 


Errr.cT  or  Light  upon  Heat.th. — There  is  a 
marked  difl'erence  in  the  healthine.s.s  of  houses  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  asjiect  in  regard  to  the  sun.  Those 
are  decidedly  the  healthiest,  other  things  being  equal, 
in  which  all  rooms  are,  during  some  part  of  the  day, 
fully  exposed  to  direct  light.  It  is  well  known  that 
epidemics  attack  the  inhabitants  of  the  shady  side  of 
a  street,  and  totally  exempt  those  of  the  other  side. — 
Dr.  Moore. 
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“  The  study  of  liberty  is  almost  entirely 
contained  in  the  study  of  history.”  One  ot 
the  greatest  proficients  in  this  study  has 
made  the  following  emphatic  statement : 

Liberty — the  first  social  want  and  condi¬ 
tion — has  yielded  nowhere  but  to  force  and 
an  armed  conquest.  It  is  terror  alone  which 
has  made  slaves  among  men  of  every  race. 
Open  history  at  any  part  you  will,  take  at 
hazard  the  climate  and  epoch,  if  you  meet 
with  a  colony  of  men,  whether  enlightened 
or  still  savage,  living  under  a  system  of 
servitude,  be  certain  that  in  looking  back 
you  will  find  a  conquest,  and  that  these 
men  are  the  conquered.  Similarly,  if  you 
remark  a  population  quartered  in  some  in¬ 
accessible  place,  who  have  preserved  it 
against  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  race,  be 
sure  that  on  visiting  it,  you  will  find  liberty 
there.  This  perpetual  distinction  is  the 
key  of  social  history.”* 

A  key,  however,  with  which  few  histori¬ 
ans  are  acquainted.  The  standing-point 
with  writers  of  this  class,  in  general,  is  not 
the  field  or  the  street  where  the  vanquished 
population,  despoiled  of  their  property  and 
their  rights,  toil  and  suffer,  but  the  castles 
and  palaces  of  their  masters.  Attracted 
by  physical  power — dazzled  by  the  false 
splendor  of  courts — their  heroes  are  not 
patriots  struggling  for  freedom,  the  dearest 
possession  and  the  divine  right  of  man — 
but  the  royal  or  imperial  robbers  who  have 
made  flourishing  nations  desolate.  Armies, 
battles,  victories,  confiscations,  court  in¬ 
trigues,  and  the  fortunes  of  royal  families 
— often  vicious  imbeciles,  who  never  uttered 
a  thought  or  performed  a  deed  with  the 
design  of  benefiting  mankind — these  are  the 
themes  of  popular  and  school  histories. 
According  to  them  man,  as  man,  is  essen¬ 
tially  ignoble.  His  intellect,  his  virtue,  his 
divine  likeness  go  for  nothing.  If  he  is  social¬ 
ly  unfortunate,  he  is  morally  degraded.  Suc¬ 
cessful  wickedness  alone  can  elevate  him  so  as 
to  give  him  a  prominent  place  on  the  page  of 
history,  and  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

The  English  nation  consists  of  complex 
elements.  To  know  it  truly  it  must  be  ana- 

•A.  Thierry’s  Historical  Essays.  Ess.  XV. 


lysed  ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  while  these 
elements  flow  on  together  in  the  mighty 
stream  of  modern  society!  We  must  go 
back  to  the  past,  examine  the  confluent 
forces  at  the  moment  of  their  meeting,  and 
trace  their  conflict  downward,  yielding 
more  and  more  as  they  advance  to  a  peace¬ 
ful  homogeneousness  and  a  patriotic  unity. 
It  was  thus  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  a 
high  authority  has  pronounced  “  the  great¬ 
est  master  of  historical  divination  that 
ever  existed,”  was  enabled  to  produce  his 
Ivanhoe.  In  this  splendid  creation  of  his 
unrivalled  genius,  he  exhibits  the  Normans 
and  Saxons,  conejuerors  and  conquered,  still 
trembling  before  one  another  120  years  after 
the  Conquest. 

“  The  novel  of  Ivanhoe  places  us  four  genera¬ 
tions  after  the  invasion  of  the  Normans.  At  this 
period  the  historian  Hume  can  only  present  to  us  a 
King  of  England,  without  telling  us  what  a  king 
is  or  what  he  means  by  England;  while  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  entering  profoundly  into  the  examination 
of  events,  shows  us  classes  of  men — distinct  in¬ 
terests  and  conditions — two  nations — a  double 
language— customs  which  repel  and  combat  each 
other ; — on  one  side  tyranny  and  insolence,  on  the 
other  misery  and  hatred — real  developments  of  the 
drama  of  the  Conquest,  of  which  the  battle  of 
Hastings  was  only  the  prelude.  Many  of  the  van¬ 
quished  have  perished,  many  yielded  to  the  yoke, 
but  many  still  protest  against  it.  The  Saxon  slave 
has  not  forgotten  the  liberty  of  his  fathers,  nor 
found  repose  in  bondage.  To  him  his  masters  are 
still  foreign  usurpers.  He  feels  his  dependence, 
and  does  not  believe  it  to  be  a  social  necessity.  He 
knows  what  were  his  rights  to  the  inheritance 
which  he  no  longer  possesses.  The  conqueror,  on 
his  side,  does  not  yet  disguise  his  domination  under  a 
vain  and  false  appearance  of  political  aristocracy. 
He  calls  himself  Norman,  not  gentleman.  It  is  as 
a  Norman  soldier  he  reigns  over  those  who  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  sword  of  his  ancestors.  We  find  in 
him  the  vain  and  distrustful  conqueror,  attributing 
the  origin  of  his  fortune  to  the  .superiority  of  his 
nature ;  believing  himself  of  a  better  race  and  purer 
blood  ;  qualifying  his  race  with  the  epithet  of  no¬ 
ble;  employing,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  of 
Saxon  as  an  injurious  epithet — saying  that  he  kills 
the  Saxon  without  scruple,  and  ennobles  a  Saxon 
woman  by  disposing  of  her  against  her  will ;  pre¬ 
tending  that  his  S^xon  subjects  possess  nothing 
that  is  not  his;  and  threatening,  if  they  become 
rebellious,  to  scalp  them.” — (Thierry.) 
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Hume  relates  that  when  Count  de  Va- 
renne,  who  possessed  2H  towns  and  288 
manors,  was  questioned  as  to  his  right  of 
property,  he  drew  his  sword  and  said, 
“  These  are  my  titles.  William  the  Bas¬ 
tard  was  not  alone  when  he  took  possession 
of  this  soil ;  my  ancestor  was  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.”  Let  us,  then,  take  a  rapid  view 
of  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
features  of  this  great  revolution,  which  has 
left  such  deep  traces  in  our  national  charac¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  political  constitution  of  our 
country.  We  may  thus  learn  more  real 
history  in  a  few  pages  than  in  many  volumes 
of  dry  details,  unpervaded  by  the  influence 
of  great  primitive  and  vital  facts. 

William  Duke  of  Normandy  was  in  his 
park  near  Rouen,  trying  a  new  bow  and 
arrows,  when  he  received  tidings  of  the  death 
of  Edward  King  of  England,  and  of  the 
elevation  of  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  to 
the  vacant  throne.  He  suddenly  became 
thoughtful,  pas.sed  the  bow  to  one  of  his 
men,  crossed  the  Seine,  and  repaired  to  his 
hotel  at  Rouen.  There  he  paced  the  great 
hall  backwards  and  forwards,  now  sitting 
down,  now  hastily  rising  again,  agitated  by 
a  mighty  thought  which  would  not  let  him 
rest  anywhere.  ‘‘  Sire,”  said  one  of  his 
officers  most  familiar  with  him,  “  why 
should  you  conceal  from  us  your  news  }  It 
is  commonly  reported  in  the  city  that  the 
King  of  England  is  dead,  and  that  Harold, 
breaking  his  faith  with  thee,  has  seized  the 
kingdom.” — “They  say  true;  my  chagrin 
is  cau.scd  by  Edward’s  death,  and  the  wrong 
done  me  by  Harold.” — “  Well,  Sire,  do  not 
be  angry  about  a  thing  which  can  be  mend¬ 
ed  :  For  Edward’s  death  there  is  no  reme¬ 
dy  ;  but  for  Harold’s  wrong  there  is.  Your’s 
is  the  good  right  and  you  have  valiant 
knights.  Undertake  boldly  ;  that  which  is 
boldly  undertaken  is  half  accompli.shed.” 

Soon  after  this  a  messenger  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  addressed  King  Harold  in  these 
words  : — “  William,  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
sends  to  remind  thee  of  the  oath  which  thou 
hast  sworn  to  him  with  thy  mouth  and  with 
thy  hand  upon  good  and  holy  relics.” — 
“  ’Tis  true,”  replied  the  Saxon  king,  “  that 
I  took  an  oath  to  William  ;  but  I  took  it 
under  constraint.  I  promised  what  did  not 
belong  to  me — a  promise  which  I  could  not 
in  any  way  perform.  My  royal  authority 
is  not  my  own.  I  could  not  lay  it  down 
against  the  will  of  the  country  ;  nor  can  1 
against  the  will  of  the  country  take  a  fo¬ 
reign  wife.  As  for  my  sister,  whom  the 
Duke  claims  that  he  may  marry  her  to  one 


of  his  chiefs,  she  has  died  within  the  year : 
Would  he  have  me  send  her  corpse  .'” 

The  first  step  William  took  for  the  e.sta- 
blishment  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  to  arraign  the  King  for  sacrilege 
before  the  Roman  court,  demanding  that 
England  should  be  laid  under  an  interdict, 
and  declared  the  property  of  him  who 
should  first  take  possession,  subject  to  the 
Pope’s  approval.  Though  Harold  disdain¬ 
ed  to  defend  himself  before  a  foreign  tribu¬ 
nal  against  one  who  had  violated  hospitali¬ 
ty  and  converted  holy  things  into  a  snare, 
the  question  was  solemnly  adjudicated  by 
the  cardinals,  at  that  time  guided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  Hildebrand,  to  whose  gigantic 
scheme  of  universal  temporal  as  well  as  spi¬ 
ritual  domination  this  quarrel  might  be 
made  subservient.  The  sentence  pronounc¬ 
ed  was,  that  VV^illiam  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  a  right  to  enter  England,  and  bring  it 
into  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  re¬ 
establish  for  ever  the  tax  of  Peter's  pence, 
Harold  and  all  his  adherents  were  excom¬ 
municated  by  a  papal  bull,  which  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  William  by  the  hands  of  his  en¬ 
voy,  with  the  gift  of  a  banner,  which  had 
received  the  “  Apostolic”  blessing. 

In  the  meantime,  say  the  Chronicles, 
William  convoked  a  great  assembly  of  the 
men  of  all  classes  in  Normandy,  of  war¬ 
riors,  priests,  and  merchants,  who  po.s.sessed 
the  greatest  wealth  and  consideration.  To 
them  he  unfolded  his  project,  and  solicited 
their  assi.stance.  Having  retired  for  delibe¬ 
ration,  there  arose  among  them  violent  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  and  words  ran  high.  The 
majority  declared — “  Whatever  he  has  to 
perform  in  his  own  country  we  will  assist 
him  in,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do ;  but  we  are 
not  bound  to  aid  him  in  conquering  the 
country  of  others.  Besides,  if  we  were 
once  to  oflfer  him  double  knight’s  service, 
and  to  follow  him  beyond  the  sea,  he  would 
make  it  a  custom  and  right  for  the  future, 
and  would  use  it  to  oppress  our  children.  It 
cannot  and  it  shall  not  be  so!”  Groups  of 
ten,  twenty,  and  thirty,  began  to  collect 
together  and  dispute  ;  the  tumult  became 
general,  and  the  meeting  separated  without 
coming  to  any  decision. 

William,  though  surprised  and  enraged 
at  this  result,  suppressed  his  feelings,  and 
adopted  a  plan  which  has  rarely  failed  in 
the  hands  of  men  in  power  to  overcome 
popular  resistance.  He  sent  for  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition,  and  conversed  with  them 
separately,  entreating  them  as  a  personal 
favor  to  assist  him  in  the  expedition,  and 
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promising  them  rich  rewards,  one  had 
heart,  when  thus  solicited,  to  refuse  his  so¬ 
vereign  in  such  an  emergency.  One  sub¬ 
scribed  forves.sels,  another  for  well-appoint¬ 
ed  men-at-arms ;  and  many  promised  to  ac¬ 
company  him  in  person.  The  priests  gave 
their  money,  the  merchants  their  stuffs,  the 
country  people  their  provisions.  At  this 
juncture  the  consecrated  banner,  authorizing 
the  invasion,  arrived  from  Rome.  This 
visible  token  of  what  that  age  considered 
divine  sanction,  added  sacredness  to  the 
cause,  and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitude.  Mothers  now  sent  their  sons  to 
enlist  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Wil¬ 
liam  had  his  proclamation  of  war  speedily 
published  in  the  neighboring  countries,  of¬ 
fering  good  pay  and  the  plunder  of  Eng-  | 
land  to  every  tall  and  stout  man  who  would 
serve  him  with  a  spear,  sword,  or  cross-bow. 
A  multitude  came  by  all  roads  from  far  and 
near — from  Maine,  Anjou,  Poitou,  Britta¬ 
ny,  y  ranee,  Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  “  All 
the  adventurers  by  profession,  all  the  out¬ 
casts  of  Western  Europe,  came  eagerly  and 
by  forced  marches.  Some  were  cavaliers ; 
others  simply  foot  soldiers.  Some  asked 
for  pay  in  money — others  only  for  a  passage 
and  all  the  booty  they  could  make.  Many 
stipulated  for  land  among  the  English — a 
demesne,  a  castle,  or  a  town,  while  others 
would  be  satisfied  with  some  rich  Saxon  wo¬ 
man  for  a  wife.  William  rejected  no  one, 
but  promised  favors  to  all,  according  to  his 
ability.”  One  Remi  of  Fescamp  fancied 
a  Saxon  bishopric,  and  William  gave  him 
one  in  prospect  on  his  furnishing  a  ship  and 
twenty  men-at-arms.  , 

The  fleet  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dive,  where  it  was  detained  a  month  by 
unfavorable  winds.  During  this  dispiriting 
delay,  sickness  and  death  began  to  thin  the 
Norman  ranks.  The  soldiers  murmured 
and  repented  of  the  enterprise — exclaiming, 
“  Mad  and  foolish  is  the  man  who  seeks  to 
possess  himself  of  another’s  kingdom  ;  God 
is  offended  at  such  designs,  and  shows  his 
displeasure  by  refusing  us  a  fair  wind.” 
Even  the  strong  mind  of  the  Duke  became 
the  prey  of  anxiety.  He  had  the  dead 
secretly  buried  at  night,  and  added  ardent 
spirits  to  the  rations  of  the  men.  Policy 
also  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  grand 
procession  of  relics,  in  order  to  revive  the 
drooping  faith  of  his  followers.  By  a  lucky 
coincidence  the  wind  suddenly  changed — 
the  sun  shone  out  through  the  clouds  in 
Splendor,  and  the  fleet  put  out  to  sea,  led 


on  by  the  Duke’s  vessel,  bearing  at  the 
mast-head  the  banner  of  the  Pope,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  Norman  ensign,  of  three  lions, 
painted  on  the  many-colored  sails. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1066,  William 
reached  the  English  shore  with  700  ships, 
and  60,000  fighting  men.  They  landed 
at  Pevensey,  near  Hastings,  three  days  after 
king  Harold’s  victory  over  their  friends  the 
Norwegians.  First  came  forth  the  archers 
with  their  short  habits  and  shorn  heads. 
The  cavaliers  appeared  next,  clad  in  coats 
of  mail,  and  wearing  helmets  of  polished 
iron,  nearly  of  a  conical  shape,  armed  with 
long  and  heavy  lances,  and  straight  two- 
edged  swords.  After  these  came  the  work¬ 
men  of  the  army,  pioneers,  carpenters  and 
smiths  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  destined  con¬ 
queror  himself,  who,  in  setting  his  foot  on 
the  land,  made  a  false  step,  and  fell  on  his 
faee.  “God  preserve  us  !  a  bad  omen!” 
cried  the  multitude.  “  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?”  promptly  demanded  the  Duke  ; 
“  I  have  seized  on  this  land  with  both 
my  hands,  and,  by  the  splendor  of  God,  as 
much  as  there  is  of  it,  it  is  yours !”  The 
army  then  marched  to  the  town  of  Has¬ 
tings,  near  which  they  encamped,  erected 
their  tents  and  wooden  castles,  and  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  provisions.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  bodies  of  soldiers  overran  all  the 
neighboring  country,  plundering  and  burn¬ 
ing  as  they  went.  The  English  fled  from 
their  homes,  concealed  their  furniture  and 
cattle,  and  flocked  to  the  churches  and 
church-yards,  which  they  naturally  thought 
the  most  secure  asylums  from  enemies  who 
were  Christians  like  themselves.  But  they 
found  the  sanctity  of  places  a  poor  defence 
against  the  cupidity  of  the  human  heart. 

Harold,  though  weary  and  wounded  after 
his  victory,  hastened  from  York  to  defend 
his  country,  which  he  rashly  resolved  to 
risk  in  a  battle  with  an  army  four  times  as 
numerous  as  his  own.  Against  this,  several 
of  his  chiefs  remonstrated,  advising  him  to 
retire  to  London,  ravaging  the  country  by 
the  way,  in  order  to  reduce  the  enemy  by 
famine.  But  the  generous  Harold  answered, 
“  Shall  I  ravage  the  country  which  has 
been  intrusted  to  my  care  }  Upon  my 
faith,  it  would  be  an  act  of  treason !  I  will 
rather  try  the  chances  of  a  battle,  with  the 
few  men  I  have,  and  trust  to  my  own  valor 
and  the  goodness  of  my  cause.”  One  of 
his  officers  said,  “We  mvst  fight ;  they 
come  not  only  to  ruin  us,  but  to  ruin  our 
descendants  also,'  and  to  take  from  us  the 
country  of  our  ancestors.”  The  English 
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promised,  by  an  unanimous  oath,  to  make  their  guard,  drew  them  from  their  strong- 
neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  treaty  with  holds,  and  won  the  day.  King  Harold,  and 
the  invader,  but  either  to  die  or  expel  the  his  two  brothers,  were  found  dead  at  the 
Normans.  foot  of  the  national  standard,  which  was 

On  the  ground  which  henceforward  bore  instantly  plucked  up,  and  the  Roman  ban- 
the  name  of  Battle^  the  Anglo-Saxon  lines  ber  planted  in  its  .stead.  The  remains  of  the 
occupied  a  long  chain  of  hills,  fortified  with  j  small  English  army,  without  chief  or  stan- 
a  rampart  of  stakes  and  osier  hurdles.  In  ;  dard,  prolonged  the  struggle  till  night,  and 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  October,  William  |  fought  on  in  the  dark,  when  the  combatants 


announced,  that  next  day  would  commence  j 
the  battle.  The  priests  and  monks,  in 
great  numbers,  attracted  like  the  soldiers 
with  the  hope  of  booty,  began  to  say  pray¬ 
ers  and  sing  litanies,  while  the  fighting  men 
were  preparing  their  arms.  This  done, 
they  confessed  their  sins,  and  received  the 
sacrament.  On  the  other  side,  the  Eng* 
lish  diverted  themselves  with  great  noise, 
singing  their  old  national  songs  around 


of  Bayeux,  who  was  the  Duke’s  half-brother,  | 
celebrated  mass  in  the  Norman  camp,  andj 
solemnly  blessed  the  soldiers.  He  then! 
mounted  a  large  white  horse,  seized  a  baton 


could  recognise  one  another  only  by  their 
language,  while  the  French  shouts  of  vic¬ 
tory  resounded  from  hill  to  hill.  Having 
thus  done  for  their  country  all  that  valor 
could  accomplish,  the  patriot  soldiers  dis¬ 
persed.  Many  died  on  the  roads,  from 
their  wounds  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 
The  rest  were  pursued  hotly  by  the  Norman 
cavalry,  who  gave  quarter  to  none. 

Thus  perished  in  one  day  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sovereignty,  and  the  rich  realm  of 
England  became  the  possession  of  strangers. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  chroniclers  refer  to  this 
fatal  day  in  the  most  mournful  strains  : — 
“  England,”  exclaims  one,  “  what  shall  1 
say  of  thee  tp  our  descendants }  That 


of  command,  and  drew  up  the  cavalry  in  thou  hast  lost  thy  national  king,  and  hast 


line  of  battle.  William,  mounted  on  a 
Spanish  charger, — the  most  venerated  of 
the  relics,  sworn  on  by  Harold,  suspended 
from  his  neck,  and  the  standard  consecrated 
by  the  Pope  borne  by  his  side — thus  ad¬ 
dressed  the  troops  when  about  to  advance 
to  the  charge : — 

“  Remember  to  fight  well,  and  put  all  to 
death ;  for  if  we  conquer,  we  shall  all  be 
rich.  What  I  gain,  you  will  gain.  If  1 
conquer,  you  will  conquer.  If  I  take  this 
land,  you  shall  have  it.  Know,  however,  j 
that  1  am  not  come  here  only  to  obtain  my 
right,  but  also  to  avenge  our  whole  nation 
for  the  felonies,  perjuries,  and  treacheries 
of  these  English.  They  put  to  death  the  | 
Danes,  men  and  women,  on  St.  Brice’s  j 
night.  They  decimated  the  companions  of 
my  kinsman,  Alfred,  and  took  his  life. 
Come  on,  then,  and  let  us,  with  God’s 
blessing,  chastise  them  for  all  these  mis¬ 
deeds.”  The  priests  then  retired  to  a 
neighboring  height  to  assist  in  the  pious  j 
homicide  with  their  prayers.  1 

At  first,  the  Normans  were  repeatedly 
driven  back — a  report  went  through  the 
ranks  that  the  duke  was  dead,  and  a  panic 
seized  the  army,  which  began  to  retreat ; 
but  with  his  accustomed  presence  of  mind, 
he  threw  himself  before  them,  pulled  oflF  his 
helmet,  assured  them  of  his  safety,  and 
promised  them  victory.  Then,  by  a  skil¬ 
ful  manoeuvre,  he  threw  the  English  oflF 


fallen  under  the  domination  of  foreigners — 
that  thy  sons  have  perished  miserably, — 
that  thy  councillors  and  chieftains  are  van¬ 
quished,  slain,  or  disinherited  !”  Long 
after  this,  patriotic  superstition  discerned 
traces  of  fresh  blood  on  the  battle-ground; 
and,  according  to  the  religion  of  the  times, 
William,  who  was  pious  in  his  way,  made  a 
vow  that  he  would  erect  a  monastery  on 
this  spot,  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St. 
Martin  ! 

After  dividing  the  spoils  of  the  dead,  the 
conquerors  marched  towards  London,  deso¬ 
lating  the  country  as  they  advanced.  In 
the  meantime,  Norman  intrigues  were  busy 
in  that  city,  taking  advantage  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  which  they  fomented  among  the  Sax¬ 
on  authorities.  These  intrigues  were  skil¬ 
fully  conducted  by  the  prelates,  some  of 
whom  advised  submission  to  him  who  came 
with  the  banner  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Bull 
of  the  Pope,  yielding  a  blind  obedience  to 
ecclesiastical  power,  or  actuated  by  political 
cowardice.  Others,  of  foreign  origin,  gain¬ 
ed  over  beforehand  by  the  Norman  preten¬ 
der,  were  playing  the  part  for  which  they 
had  been  paid  in  money  or  in  promises. 
Alarmed  t^or  the  safety  of  the  city,  the 
hansewardy  or  mayor,  recommended  that 
terms  should  be  made  with  the  ravaging  in¬ 
vader.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
camp,  whom  William  outwitted  and  blind¬ 
ed  with  gifts — promising  everything,  but 
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plc(lgin<r  himself  to  nothinfr.  A  vain  con- 
tidence  in  his  justice  and  clemency  speedily 
took  the  place  of  stupifyinjr  terror.  The 
hijihest  dignitaries  in  church  and  state, 
went  forth  and  formally  made  their  submis¬ 
sion,  takin"  the  oaths  of  peace  and  allegi¬ 
ance.  He  assured  them,  upon  his  honor, 
that  ho  would  treat  them  mildly  ;  yet,  on 
his  way  to  London,  he  allowed  all  that  lay 
in  his  course  to  be  devastated.  At  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  he  noticed  some  large  trees  across  the 
road,  evidently  designed  to  obstruct  his 
progress.  He  summoned  the  abbot,  and 
sternly  demanded  why  he  allowed  his  tim¬ 
ber  to  be  thus  cut  down.  “  1  have  but  done 
my  duty,”  answered  the  Saxon  monk,  “  and 
if  all  my  order  had  done  the  same,  as  they 
might,  and  ought  to  have  done,  perhaps 
thou  wouldst  not  have  penetrated  so  far 
into  our  country.” 

On  Christmas  day,  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
by  the  archbishop  of  York.  As  soon  as 
London  and  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
were  secured,  the  soldiers  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  the  dividing  of  the  booty.  Com¬ 
missioners  were  sent  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  garrisoned  country.  They 
made  exact  inventories  of  all  the  estates, 
public  and  private,  registering  them  with 
great  care  and  minuteness  in  a  record  which 
was  expressively  called  Doomsday  Book  by 
the  Saxons.  Of  all  who  died  in  battle,  of 
all  who  survived  their  defeat,  and  of  all  who 
intended  to  light,  but  were  prevented,  the 
property  of  every  kind  was  confiscated. 
The  latter  class,  however,  were  permitted  to 
hope,  that  by  strict  obedience  to  their  new 
masters,  not  themselves,  but  their  children 
might  obtain  some  portion  of  their  paternal 
inheritance.  Such  was  the  law  of  con¬ 
quest. 

By  this  confiscation,  an  immense  amount 
of  property  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  new-comers.  William,  of  course,  kept 
to  himself  the  lion’s  share.  This  embraced 
all  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  kings,  and 
everything  rare  and  precious  that  could  be 
found  in  the  shops.  A  part  of  these  he 
sent  to  Pope  Alexander,  together  with  Har¬ 
old’s  standard.  All  the  churches  abroad  in 
which  psalms  had  been  sung  and  tapers 
burned  for  the  success  of  the  invasion,  re¬ 
ceived,  in  recompense,  crosses,  chalices,  and 
stuffs  of  gold.  After  the  king  and  the 
priests,  the  warriors  came  in  for  their  por¬ 
tion,  each  according  to  his  rank  and  engage¬ 
ment.  The  barons  and  knights  got  exten¬ 
sive  domains,  castles,  town  lands,  and  even 


entire  towns.  Some  took  their  pay  in 
money  ;  others  were  married  to  noble  Saxon 
ladies,  heiresses  to  great  posse.ssions,  whose 
husbands  had  been  slain  in  battle.  “  One 
alone  among  all  the  warriors  in  the  con- 
(jueror’s  train,  claimed  neither  land,  nor 
gold,  nor  women,  and  would  accept  no  part 
of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  His  name 
was  Guilbert.  He  said  he  had  accompa¬ 
nied  his  lord,  because  it  was  his  duty,  but  ho 
would  not  take  any  of  the  fruits  of  rob¬ 
bery.” 

Citadels  and  fortified  castles  soon  cover¬ 
ed  the  conquered  territory.  The  disin¬ 
herited  natives  were  also  disarmed,  and 
compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new 
government  by  which  they  had  been  plun¬ 
dered.  The  lot  of  the  men  was  servitude 
and  poverty ;  that  of  the  women,  insults 
and  violence.  Such  as  were  not  taken  par 
tnariage^  were  taken  par  amours — the  sport 
of  foreign  masters,  whose  low  origin  was 
indicated  by  their  names.  But  the  meanest 
of  them  was  master  in  the  house  of  the  van¬ 
quished.  “  Ignoble  squires,  impure  vaga¬ 
bonds,”  said  the  old  annalists,  “  disposed, 
at  their  pleasure,  of  young  women  of  the 
best  families,  leaving  them  to  weep  and 
to  wish  for  death.  Those  despicable  men, 
yielding  to  unbridled  licentiousness,  were 
themselves  astonished  at  their  villany.  They 
became  mad  with  pride  at  finding  themselves 
so  powerful.  Whatever  they  had  the  will, 
they  believed  they  had  the  right  to  do : 
they  shed,  blood  in  wantonness.  Thej 
snatched  the  last  morsel  of  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  the  unfortunate;  they  seized 
everything — money,  goods,  and  lands.” 

The  man  who  had  crossed  the  sea  with 
quilted  cassock  and  the  black  wooden  bow 
of  the  French  soldier,  now  appeared  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  new  recruits  who 
came  after  him,  mounted  on  a  war-horse 
and  bearing  the  military  baldrick.  He  who 
had  arrived  as  a  poor  knight,  soon  lifted 
his  banner  (as  it  was  then  exprcs.sed),  and 
commanded  a  company  whose  rallying  cry 
was  his  own  name.  The  herdmen  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  the  weavers  of  Flanders,  with 
a  little  courage  and  good  fortune,  soon  be¬ 
came  in  England  men  of  consequence — 
illustrious  barons ;  and  their  names,  ig¬ 
noble  and  obscure  on  one  side  of  the 
Straits,  became  noble  and  glorious  on  the 
other.  The  servants  of  the  Norman  man- 
at-arms  became  gentlemen  in  England, 
whilst  the  once  wealthy  and  titled  Saxon 
was  expelled  from  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
and  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  In 
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this  new  nobility,  after  the  royal  style  and 
title  of  VVilliaiu,  was  classed  the  dignity  of 
the  governor  of  a  province,  as  a  count  or 
carl ;  next  to  him  that  of  lieutenant,  as 
vice-count  or  viscount ;  and  then  the  rank 
of  the  warriors,  whether  as  barons,  knights, 
esquires,  or  serjeants-at-arms,  all  reputed 
to  be  nohle^  whether  by  right  of  their  vic¬ 
tory  or  their  foreign  extraction. 

William,  according  to  his  chaplain  and 
biographer,  carried  with  him  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  more  gold  and  silver  than  had  cv’cr 
before  been  seen  in  (iaul.  The  regular 
and  secular  clergy  rivalled  one  another  in 
their  efforts  to  celebrate,  by  religious  fes¬ 
tivals,  the  return  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
English ;  and,  says  the  historian,  neither 
monks  nor  priests  went  without  their  re¬ 
ward.  He  gave  them  gold  in  coins,  lin- 
gots  and  chalices  ;  and  what  was  also  highly 
acceptable,  cloths  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver  to  spread  over  the  altars,  which 
especially  excited  the  admiration  of  travel¬ 
lers.  It  appears  that  in  that  age,  embroi¬ 
dery  in  gold  with  the  needle  was  an  art  in 
which  the  women  of  England  excelled. 
The  commerce  of  the  island,  also,  already 
very  extensive,  brought  to  it  many  costly 
articles  of  merchandise,  unknown  to  the 
north  of  Gaul.  Among  the  special  objects 
of  admiration  were  the  drinking  vessels  of 
the  Saxons,  made  of  large  butfalo-horns, 
and  tipped  with  metal  at  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties.  The  French  wondered  also  at  the 
beauty  and  long  flowing  hair  of  the  young 
English  who  were  captives  or  hostages  in 
the  hands  of  the  Norman  king. 

Meantime  the  new  lords  of  the  Saxons, 
like  all  conquerors  suddenly  enriched,  and 
placed  ill  absolute  authority  over  those 
whom  they  have  most  cruelly  wronged, — 
behaved  themselves  towards  the  subjugated 
people  with  unbounded  license  and  inso¬ 
lence.  The  most  brutal  oppressor  was 
lauded  by  his  superiors,  and  those  who 
complained  of  injury  wore  laughed  to  scorn. 
This  led  to  insurrectionary  movements  and 
combinations,  in  which  Celts  and  Saxons 
forgot  their  ancient  animosity  in  love  for 
their  common  country.  After  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Exeter,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Conquest  in  the  West,  these  two  races  were 
involved  in  the  same  ruin,  mingled  together 
in  the  general  mass  of  the  enslaved  popu¬ 
lation,  destined  to  struggle  on  through  ages 
of  servitude  and  suffering,  thence  to  rise 
slowly  and  laboriously  to  the  predominant 
power  and  unrivalled  glory  which  arc  now 
the  portion  of  the  English  people. 


Famine  closely  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  Con(|uest.  From  the  year  1087  it  liad 
been  desolating  those  provinces  which  had 
up  to  that  period  been  subdued  ;  but  in 
1070  it  extended  itself  to  the  whole  of 
England,  and  appeared  in  all  its  horrors  in 
the  places  last  conquered.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  province  of  Vork,  and  the 
country  to  the  north  of  it,  after  feeding  on 
the  flesh  of  dead  horses,  which  the  Nor¬ 
mans  had  abandoned  on  the  road,  devoured 
human  flesh.  More  than  10,000  people 
of  all  ages  died  of  want  in  these  ccantries. 
“  It  was  a  frightful  spectacle,”  says  an  old 
annalist,  “  to  see  on  the  roads,  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  places,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  houses, 
human  bodies  a  prey  to  the  worms  ;  for  there 
was  no  one  left  to  throw  a  little  earth 
over  them.”  The  famine, however,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  natives.  The  foreign  soldier 
lived  in  plenty.  He  had  in  the  fortresses 
vast  heaps  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  and 
supplies  purchased  for  him  abroad  with 
English  money.  Moreover,  this  famine  was 
his  friend  ;  for  it  assisted  him  in  thoroug  hly 
securing  his  prey.  Often  for  the  remnant 
of  the  meal  of  one  of  the  meanest  followers 
of  the  army,  the  Saxon,  once  illu.strious 
among  his  countrymen,  but  now  wasted  and 
depressed  by  hunger,  w’ould  come  and  sell 
himself  and  all  his  family  to  perpetual 
slavery.  “  Then  was  the  shameful  treaty 
inscribed  on  the  blank  pages  of  an  old  mis¬ 
sal^  where  these  monuments  of  the  miseries 
of  another  age,  in  characters  nearly  effaced 
by  the  worm  of  time,  are  to  be  traced  even 
at  this  day,  and  supply  fresh  matter  for  the 
sagacity  of  antiquarians.”  Such  was  the 
holy  work  accomplished  wherever  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  St.  Peter  waved  over  this  Catholic 
land  !  The  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  of  that 
day  wore  willing  that  England  should  be 
desolated  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
become  one  vast  scene  of  lust,  rapine,  ago¬ 
ny,  and  despair,  in  order  that  the  tax  of 
Peter’s  pence  should  bo  established  for 
ever. 

Five  years  after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
there  was  no  longer  any  freedom  in  Eng¬ 
land,  except  among  a  few  scattered  bands 
of  soldiers  without  leaders,  or  chiefs  with¬ 
out  followers,  who  lived  in  the  recesses  of 
the  country,  solemnly  banned  and  outlawed 
as  rebels.  When  the  Normans  seized  any 
of  them,  they  either  made  slaves  of  them  to 
till  their  estates,  or  slew  them  amidst  such 
circumstances  of  barbarity,  that  history  has 
shrunk  from  giving  the  inconceivably  horri¬ 
ble  details.  Those  who  had  the  means  of  ex- 
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patriatin"  themselves,  embarked  from  the 
ports  of  Scotland,  and  sailed  to  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  other  countries,  where  the 
Teutonic  dialects  were  spoken.  Some 
directed  their  course  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  cast  themselves  on  the  pity 
of  men  of  another  race  and  a  strange 
tongue.  There  W’ere  young  Englishmen 
who  went  so  far  as  Constantinople,  and 
enlisted  in  the  IVir/nr/s,  or  body-guard 
of  the  Creek  emperor.  Those  Saxons 
who  could  not  or  would  not  emigrate, 
and  yet  struggled  against  the  fate  of 
their  country,  retired  to  the  forests  and 
mar.shes,  and  carried  on  the  war  by  robbery 
and  assassination, — viewed  by  the  vanquish¬ 
ed  without  compunction  as  lawful  reprisals  ; 
— by  the  victors  as  infamous  crimes,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  natural  villany  of  the  people. 
Hence  the  popular  admiration  of  Robin 
Hood,  with  his  brave  and  merry  men,  lead¬ 
ing  a  life  of  wild  freedom  in  the  greenwoods 
and  glades  and  wolds  of  Old  England.  He 
sometimes  paid  his  dreaded  visits  under  the 
very  walls  of  Norman  castles,  disturbing 
the  repose  of  the  proudest  barons.  Thin 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  north,  where 
national  life  survived  longer  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  In  consctjucncc 
of  the  oppressions  ami  murders  perpetrat¬ 
ed,  or  allowed  with  impunity  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  the  ancient  spirit  of  Northum¬ 
bria  was  aroused  ;  and  on  a  certain  day  a 
number  of  Saxons  assembled,  with  con¬ 
cealed  arms,  in  the  court  of  justice,  and 
slew  the  bishop,  together  with  a  hundred 
men,  French  and  Flemish.  In  consequence 
of  this  outrage,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
marched  on  the  city  with  a  great  army, 
massacred  or  mutilated  the  innocent  in¬ 
habitants,  plundered  the  church,  and  car- 1 
ried  off  what  remained  of  the  sacred  orna¬ 
ments.  He  renewed  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince  the  ravages  of  his  brother  in  1070, — 
and  this  second  infliction  left  on  the  face  of 
the  country  traces  of  dcsolatencss  so  deep, 
that  they  were  visible  for  a  century  after¬ 
wards.  “  Thus,”  says  an  old  historian, 
“  were  cut  the  sinews  of  that  province  for¬ 
merly  so  flourishing.  Those  once  famous 
cities,  those  high  towers  that  rose  into  the 
clouds,  those  smiling  meadows  fertilized  by 
springs  and  streams,  the  stranger  now  be¬ 
holds  with  a  sigh, — the  old  inhabitant 
scarce  knows  them  again.” 

Over  this  country,  where  tyranny  en¬ 
countered  the  most  terrible  and  obstinate 
resistance,  a  population  half-Saxon  and 
half-Danish  long  maintained  its  ancient, 


proud,  and  wild  spirit  of  independence. 
When  the  successors  of  the  Con(pieror  felt 
secure  in  the  southern  provinces,  they  did 
not  set  foot,  without  apprehension,  on  the 
territory  beyond  the  Humber,  whither  they 
never  ventured  without  an  army  of  veteran 
soldiers.  There  the  bands  of  outlaws  were  re¬ 
cruited  for  two  centuries  or  more,  the  patri¬ 
otic  successors  of  the  refugees  of  the  camp 
of  Ely.  “  History,”  says  Thierry,  “  names 
them  no*,  or  else,  following  the  language  of 
the  legal  acts  of  the  time,  it  brands  them 
with  epithets  calculated  to  withdraw  from 
them  all  feeling  of  sympathy,  naming  them 
seditions,  malcontents,  robbers  and  bandits. 
But  let  us  not  be  imposed  upon  by  these 
titles,  odious  to  the  ear.  They  are  those 
which,  in  every  country  under  foreign  sub¬ 
jection,  have  been  borne  by  brave  men, 
who,  though  few  in  number,  take  up  their 
abodes  in  mountains  and  forest.s,  leaving 
the  cities  to  those  who  can  brook  slavery.” 
Though  the  people  had  not  courage  to  imi¬ 
tate  them,  they  admired  them,  and  accom¬ 
panied  them  with  their  earnest  good  wishes. 
While  ordinanecs  drawn  up  in  the  French 
language  were  prescribing  to  every  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  the  towns  and  villages,  to  track  the 
outlaw — the  forester — like  a  wolf,  and  to 
pursue  him  with  the  hue  and  cry  from 
county  to  county,  the  English,  in  their 
vernacular  songs,  delighted  to  honor  the 
bold  enemy  of  their  foreign  rulers, — who 
drew  upon  the  purse  of  earls  as  his  trea¬ 
sury,  and  upon  the  king’s  flocks  for  hi.s 
veni.son.  The  popular  poets  of  the  time 
celebrated  his  victories  and  applauded  his 
stratagems,  against  the  agents  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  government.  They  sang  of  his  tiring 
the  mounted  oflicers  of  the  viscount  in  their 
pursuit  of  him — of  his  capturing  the  bishop, 
imposing  a  ransom  of  1 000  marks,  and  com¬ 
pelling  his  most  reverend  lordship  to  dance 
in  his  pontifieal  cassock  and  robes. 

However  we  may  lament  and  condemn 
such  a  lawless  state  of  society,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  conduct  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  respect  for 
the  rights  of  property.  According  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  time,  its  oflicers  were  worse 
than  robbers.  They  plundered  both  the 
farmers’  barns  and  the  tradesmen’s  ware¬ 
houses.  Wherever  the  Norman  king  pass¬ 
ed  in  his  progress  through  England,  the 
servants  and  soldiers  in  his  train  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  ravage  the  country.  When 
!  they  could  not  wholly  consume  the  provi¬ 
sions  found  in  their  houses,  they  had  them 
carried  by  the  owner  to  the  neighboring 
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market,*  and  sold  for  their  benefit.  At 
other  times  they  would  burn  them  in  sport ; 
and  when  they  found  an  overplus  of  strong 
drink,  they  used  it  for  washing  their  horses’ 
feet.  Their  ill-usage  of  the  fathers  of 
families,  their  insults  to  the  wives  and 
daughters,  were  shameful  to  relate.  So 
that,  on  the  first  rumor  of  the  royal 
approach,  every  one  would  fly  from  his 
dwelling,  with  whatever  he  could  save, 
to  the  depths  of  the  forests  and  desert 
places.  The  history  of  the  times  is  a 
gloomy  and  monotonous  narration  of  the 
continued  miseries  of  the  people.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  Henry  1.  was  departing  for 
Normandy,  to  dispossess  his  brother  Robert 
of  the  dukedom,  he  ordered  a  levy  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  England  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition,  and  his  tax-gatherers  prac¬ 
tised  the  most  cruel  violence  towards  the 
Saxon  burgesses  and  farmers.  Such  as  had 
nothing  to  give,  they  drove  from  their  poor 
and  ruinous  dwellings.  They  tore  away 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  seized  the  most 
common  articles  of  furniture.  Against  such 
as  seemed  to  have  property,  charges  were 
invented.  Not  daring  to  go  to  trial,  their 
goods  and  chatties  were  confiscated. 

Seventy  years  after  the  Conquest,  was 
formed  and  defeated  the  last  general  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  Saxons.  By  this  time  the 
links  of  nationality  which  had  bound  them 
together  as  a  people  were  broken.  There 
remained  no  longer  a  pervading  hope  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke.  The  old  English 
cry  of  “  No  Normans  ”  here  ceases  to  re¬ 
sound  in  the  records  of  history.  Later 
insurrections  had  for  their  rallying  cry  some 
exclamation  expressive  of  their  local  griev¬ 
ances,  as  “  No  Gentlemen  “  No  proud 
Lords  or  rotten-hearted  Bi.shops  !”  Ere  a 
century  passed,  the  Normans  had  come  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  legitimate  possess¬ 
ors  of  the  country;  they  had  effaced  from 
their  minds  all  remembrance  of  their  ante¬ 
rior  condition  and  their  violent  usurpation, 
imagining  that  their  now  noble  families  had 
never  exercised  any  other  occupation  than 
that  of  ruling  men.  But  the  memories  of 
the  Saxons  were  more  retentive  ;  and  in  the 
complaints  forced  from  them  by  the  hard 
hearts  of  their  conquerors,  they  said  of 
more  than  one  arrogant  earl  or  prelate, — 
“  He  torments  us  ;  he  goads  us  as  his  grand¬ 
father  used  to  goad  the  oxen  at  the  other 
side  of  the  water.” 

“  The  priesthood  suffered  less  from  the 
Conquest  than  the  people.  Their  lands  had 
not  {ill  been  seized ;  their  sanctuaries  had 


not  all  been  violated ;  but  their  doom  was 
only  postponed.  When  time  permitted,  in¬ 
quisition  was  made  into  all  the  convents. 
For  this  the  pretext  was,  that  some  of  them 
had  harbored  the  insurgents.  But  a  more 
powerful  motive  was  found  in  the  fact,  that 
there  the  rich  English  hud  deposited  their 
treasures  for  safety.  These  were  all  seized  by 
royal  authority,  as  were  most  of  the  precious 
vessels,  shrines  and  ornaments.  The  char¬ 
ters,  also,  containing  fallacious  promises  of 
justice  and  protection,  granted  when  the 
invader  was  not  sure  of  final  victory,  were 
recalled  in  the  Lent  of  1070.  At  the  same 
time  arrived  in  England  three  legates  from 
the  conqueror’s  faithful  ally,  the  Pope. 
They  were  sent  to  carry  into  effect  a  grand 
scheme  of  state  policy  which  the  king  had 
formed.  This  was  nothing  less  than  Nor- 
manizing  the  Church.  So  [long  as  this  re¬ 
mained  Saxon,  it  was  feared  the  Conquest 
would  be  insecure,  and  the  royal  power  de¬ 
prived  of  its  most  efficient  agents,  as  well 
as  of  the  ample  ecclesiastical  funds  which 
it  coveted. 

William  kept  the  legates  near  him  a  whole 
year,  “  honoring  them,”  says  the  annalist, 
“as  if  the  equals  of  God.”  In  the  midst 
of  the  famine  which  was  then  wasting  the 
Saxon  Catholics  by  thousands,  brilliant 
festivals  were  held  in  the  fortified  palace  of 
Winchester.  Then?  the  Roman  cardinals 
placed  the  crown  afresli  on  the  head  of  the 
conqueror,  and  effaced  the  maledictions 
which  patriotic  bishops  had  uttered  against 
him. 

This  holy  league  between  the  crown  and 
the  tiara,  for  the  purpose  of  spoliation,  was, 
as  usual,  disguised  under  a  religious  ma.sk. 
Accordingly,  a  great  assembly  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  laymen  and  priests,  who  had  been 
inordinately  enriched  by  confiscation,  was 
convened  at  Winche.ster.  There  the  Saxon 
bishops  were  summoned  to  appear,  and 
were  haughtily  informed  by  the  legates  that 
they  had  been  .sent  to  inspect  their  morals 
and  way  of  life,  and  to  “  plant  things  profit¬ 
able  for  the  body  and  the  soul.”  This  was 
the  game  which  Rome  formerly  played  with 
the  British  bishops,  and  which  she  played  a 
century  later  with  the  Irish. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Rome,  William 
effected* a  church  reform  sufficiently  radical, 
of  which  Lanfranc,  the  new  primate,  was 
the  all-powerful  instrument.*  He  rooted 

^  Lanfranc  was  a  native  of  Lombardy  of  a  noble 
family,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  learned 
men  of  the  age.  Having  obtained  the  best  education 
I  that  the  universities  of  Italy  could  afford,  he  prac- 
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out  of  the  Church  almost  every  man  of  Kii"-  I 
lish  birth,  to  make  way  for  foreiirners  of 
every  nation.  Crowds  of  Continental  ad¬ 
venturers  tilled  the  monasteries  and  churches. 
Some  (»f  these  were  able  men,  but  many 
were  infamous  for  their  debaucheries  and 
gluttony.  Nearly  all  the  Norman  bishops 
disdained  to  live  in  the  ancient  capitals  of 
the  dioceses,  which  were  mostly  small 
towns.  Then  it  was  that  Coventry,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Chester,  and  Salisbury  became  Epis¬ 
copal  cities.  In  general,  the  thirst  of  gain 
raged  more  fiercely  among  the  priests  than 
even  in  the  soldiers  of  the  Conf|uest.  The 
tyranny  of  the  former,  mixed  with  open 
cowardice,  was  more  disgusting  than  the 
brutality  of  the  latter.  The  new  abbots 
wielded  the  sword,  but  it  was  against  un¬ 
armed  monks.  More  than  one  C'onvent 
was  the  scene  of  military  executions.  A 
moiy  men  homines  (Pannes — “  hither,  my 
men-at-arms!” — was  the  frequent  cry  of 
one  of  them  when  his  monks  proved  re¬ 
fractory. 

Complaints  of  the  degradation  of  the 
Saxon  bishops  and  abbots  reached  Rome, 
anil  were  re-echoed  on  the  Continent.  A 
deputation  from  England,  loaded  with  rich 
presents,  soon  enabled  Gregory  to  see  and 
decide,  that  the  Norman  Church  system 
was  perfectly  canonical.  Not  so  thought  1 

liced  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city  of  Pavia.  But, 
(quitting  the  bar  for  a  profession  which  offered  tar 
higher  rewards,  he  passed  the  Alps,  settled  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  opened  a  school  at  Avranches.  Learn¬ 
ing  was  then  notoriously  in  a  very  low  condition  in 
Normandy ;  but  the  talents  and  tame  of  Lanfranc 
soon  filled  its  schools  with  men  distinguishetl  for 
their  literary  attainments.  In  the  midst  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  success  as  a  professor,  he  suddenly  disappeared 
from  Avranches,  without  giving  any  intimation  of 
the  reason  of  his  departure,  or  of  the  direction  he  j 
had  taken.  After  three  j  ears,  he  was  discovered  in 
the  small  and  poor  monastery  of  Bee,  where  he  had 
become  a  monk,  and  risen  to  the  office  of  prior.  He 
then  opened  a  school  there,  was  quickly  surnuinded 
with  scholars,  while  his  fame  as  a  teacher  enriched 
the  monastery.  His  natural  arrogance  and  deep 
ptdicy  were  shown  in  an  incident  which  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  made  him  by  Bishop  Herfast, 
with  a  numerous  company  of  the  Duke  VVilliam’s 
courtiers.  When  they  appeared  in  his  lecture-room, 
he  had  the  audacity  to  hand  the  bishop  a  spelling- 
book.  This  insult  was  resented — complaint  was 
made  to  William — the  farm  of  the  monastery  was 
burned,  and  Lanfranc  was  ordered  to  fly  from  Nor¬ 
mandy.  He  mounted  on  a  ptxjr  lame  horse,  rode  to 
the  Court,  and  told  the  Duke  he  was  most  willing 
to  obey  his  orders,  but  that  it  w'as  plain  he  could  not 
with  the  animal  on  which  he  was  now  mounted,  and 
begged  the  favor  of  a  good  horse.  William  laughed 
heartily  at  the  figure  he  cut.  took  him  into  favor, 
and  made  him  Abbot  of  Caen.  Such  w'as  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. — 
Dwgraphia  Dritannica  Literaria^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-6. 
VoL.  X.  No.  IV.  31 
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Guimond,  an  honest  monk  from  Normandy. 
Homilies  in  Ereiieli,  delivered  before  vSaxon 
slaves  by  men  who  were  evidently'  strangers 
to  the  fear  of  God,  had  so  little  effect,  that 
even  William  thought  it  desirable  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  subjects  some  more  suitable  in¬ 
struction.  Accordingly,  Guimond  was  sum¬ 
moned  over  to  England,  and  was  offered  a 
high  ecclesiastical  office,  with  a  view  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  object.  But  he  boldly  an- 
j  swered  the  king  thus  : — “  Various  motives 
!  induce  me  to  decline  ecclesiastical  dignity 
i  and  power.  1  will  not  declare  them  all. 

I  1  will  only  say,  that  1  cannot  conceive  how 
it  is  possible  for  me  worthily  to  become  the 
religious  superior  of  men  w^hose  language 
and  whoso  manners  are  alike  unknown  to 
me,  whose  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends 
have  been  slain  by  your  sword,  or  stripped 
of  their  inheritance,  banished,  imprisoned 
or  reduced  by  you  to  slavery.  Turn  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  sec  if  they  contain 
any  law  which  tolerates  the  imposition  of 
a  pastor  on  God’s  flock  by  the  choice  of  an 
enemy.  Can  you  innocently  share  with  me 
that. which  you  have  gained  by  war  and  the 
blood  of  thousands.^  It  is  the  law  of  all 
religious  orders  to  abstain  from  rapine,  and 
to  acee})t  no  part  of  what  has  been  obtained 
by  ])lunder,  not  even  as  an  offering  at  the 
altar.  When  1  call  to  mind  these  precepts 
of  God,  I  feel  troubled  with  fear.  Your 
England  seems  one  vast  prey',  and  1  dread 
to  touch  it  or  its  treasures,  as  1  should  a 
heated  brazier.”  The  noble-minded  Gui¬ 
mond,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
returned  to  his  cloister  ;  but  his  words  gave 
offence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Nor¬ 
mandy. 

William  had  sworn  on  the  Gospels  and 
the  relics  of  the  saints  to  observe  the  laws 
of  King  Edward,  as  if  it  were  possible  that 
the  mild  administration  of  a  native  govern¬ 
ment  could  exist  under  rulers  imposed  by  a 
conquest.  The  laws  were  published ;  but 
the  days  of  King  Edward  did  not  return. 
The  burgesses  enjoyed  no  more  their  muni¬ 
cipal  freedom,  nor  the  countrymen  their 
territorial  franchise.  Thenceforward,  as 
before,  every  Norman  had  the  privilege  of 
killing  an  Englishman  without  being  crimi¬ 
nal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or  sinful  in  the 
eye  of  the  Church.  Yet  the  Saxons  seem 
not  to  have  lost  all  hope  of  their  country, 
so  long  as  they  beheld  one  of  their  own  race 
invested  with  great  power,  even  though  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  foreigners.  But  the 
execution  of  Waltheoff,  the  son  of  Siward, 
completed  their  depression.  There  was  no 
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longer  to  be  found  in  Ibiglnnd,  anion^ 
tlioso  invcste<l  with  public  uutliority  and 
ennobled  with  honors,  a  sinjrlc  man  native 
to  the  country,  nor  any  but  those  who  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  An<rlo-Saxons  in  the  light  of 
enemies  and  of  brutes. 

All  the  religious  authority  had  likewise 
passed  into  the  hands  of  men  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction  ;  and  of  all  the  ancient  Saxon  pre¬ 
lates,  there  remained  only  Wulfstan,  bishop 
of  Worcester.  1  le  was  a  man  of  weak  and 
simple  mind,  who  had  early  made  his  peace 
with  the  conquerors,  and  remlered  them  im¬ 
portant  services  in  the  pacitieation  of  the 
insurgent  provinces.  But  ho  was  a  Saxon, 
and  his  day  had  come.  In  the  year  lOTG, ; 
just  ten  years  after  the  invasion,  the  old 
bishop  was  cited  before  a  council  of  the 
Norman  prelates  and  chiefs  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  which  the  king  and  the  primate 
presided.  He  was  unanimously  pronounced 
incapable  of  exercising  the  Kpiscopal  func¬ 
tions  in  England,  seeing  that  he  was  illite¬ 
rate,  and  could  not  speak  French !  On  account 
of  tliis  deficiency,  he  was  rcipiired  to  de¬ 
liver  up  his  crozier  and  his  ring.  With  an 
energy  superior  to  his  character,  he  rose, 
and,  bearing  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand, 
walked  straight  up  to  the  tomb  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  exclaimed — ‘CEdward, 
from  thee  I  received  this  staff;  to  thee, 
therefore,  I  return  and  confide  it.”  Then 
turning  to  the  Normans — ‘‘  1  received  it  i 
from  hands  more  worthy  than  yours.  I  | 
have  replaced  it  therein ;  do  you,  if  you 
have  the  power,  take  it  therefrom.”  As  he* 
uttered  these  last  words,  the  Saxon  struck 
the  tombstone  forcibly  with  the  end  of  his 
crozier.  His  solemn  demeanour  and  oner-  I 
getic  action  made  on  the  minds  of  the  as-  ; 
senibly  a  strong  impression,  not  unmixed  i 
with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread,  'riie  * 
king  and  the  primate  did  not  repeat  the  de-  j 
inand,  and  ultiniiis  Angloritm^  the  last  of| 
the  J^lnglish  bishops,  retained  his  staff,  and 
was  ever  afterwards  treated  kindly. 

The  demolition  of  the  “  Church  of  Au¬ 
gustine”  was  speedily  accomplished  by  AVil- 
liam  and  Lanfrane,  but  the  monasteries  held 
out  longer.  Their  struggles  were  vain  ;  for, 
after  repeated  humiliations,  they  vrere  ob¬ 
liged  to  surrender  the  last  vestiges  of  indc- 
pendence.  By  virtue  of  the  Conquest,  the 
English  had  wholly  changed  their  nature  in 
the  eyes  of  their  masters,  sinking  into 
brutes  or  darkening  into  demons,  and  be¬ 
coming  altogether  unworthy  of  human  sym¬ 
pathies.  This  has  been  the  invariable  ef¬ 
fect  of  conquest  followed  by  confiscation  ; 


and  nothing  can  more  clearly  show  its  dia¬ 
bolical  turpitude.  As  to  the  Normans,  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  differed  only  in  their 
garb.  Whether  under  the  helmet  or  the 
cowl,  they  were  the  same  merciless  o]»pres- 
sors.  .lean  de  la  \dllette,  bishop  of  Wells, 
formerly  a  physician  of  d'ours,  j)ulled  down 
the  houses  of  the  canons  of  his  church,  in 
order  to  build  himsidf  a  palace  of  the  ma¬ 
terials.  The  prelates,  as  well  as  the  no¬ 
bles,  passed  the  day  in’  playing  at  dice- or 
drinkimr.  Knvtrhton  relates  tliat  one  of 
th  em,  in  an  idle  hour  of  gai(*ty,  had  a  re¬ 
past  serve^l  u])  to  Saxon  monks  in  the  great 
hall,  in  which  he  compelled  them  to  eat  of 
dishes  forbidden  by  their  order,  attended 
by  young  women  half-naked  and  dishevelled 
hair  (Mulieres  vultu  et  vesto  procaces, 
sparsis  post  tergum  crinibus).  Such  of  the 
English  as  retired,  or  turned  away  their 
eyes  from  this  sight,  were  ill-treated  and 
!  jeered  as  hypocrites  by  the  bishops  and 
their  boon  companions. 

Among  these  mitred  libertines,  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  tlie  King’s  brother,  was 
famous  as  a  tamer  of  the  wild  English.  His 
i  office  as  Grand  Justiciary*  of  the  kingdom 
gave  him  am])le  facilities  for  tormenting 
them,  'riie  renown  which  ho  thus  actjuired 
among  his  countrymen  raised  his  natural 
arrogance  to  the  utmost  pitch,  insomuch 
that  his  inflated  ambition  aspired  to  the 
Papacy,  for  which  he  prepared  the  way  with 
rich  presents,  having  filled  the  wallets  of  se¬ 
veral  pilgrims  to  Jlomc  with  de.spatches  for 
men  of  influence  there.  In  the  midst  of 
his  pompous  preparation  for  a  visit  to  the 
eternal  city,  William,  who,  for  some  cause, 
did  not  relish  the  scheme,  met  him  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  charged  him  before  the 
barons  wdth  having  maltreated  the  Saxons 
beyond  measure  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
common  cause. 

“  Considering  those  grievances,”  said 
the  King  to  the  as.sembly,  “  tell  me  how 
1  ought  to  act  towards  such  a  brother  .^” 

'  No  one  daro<l  to  answer.  “  Let  him  be 
seized  and  kept  in  safe  custody,”  resumed 
William.  No  one  ventured  to  lay  his  hand 
on  the  bi.shop, — when  the  King  advanced 
and  seized  him  by  the  robes.  “  1  am  a 
clerk,”  exclaimed  Odo — “  I  am  God’s  mi¬ 
nister  ;  none  but  the  Pope  has  a  right  to 

*  Under  the  Norman  kings  this  was  the  highest 
office  under  the  Crown,  not  only  the  chief  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  laws,  but  tlie  command  of  the  army, 
and  the  government  of  the  realm  in  the  absence  of 
the  king,  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  him  who  held 
it. 
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jiuliro  mo.”  Hut  William,  without  Icttiuir  j  of  artisans,  of  peasants,  anti  many  of  them  of 
jTO  his  hold,  replied — ‘‘  1  am  not  passim;  dhis  is  the  last  sorrowlnl  filanco  cast 

judirnKTit  on  a  clerk  :  this  is  m\’  count  and  ihroinrh  the  mist  of  aucs,  on  tha!  great  event 

Vassil  wlioiii  I  iirrcsl  ”  m  Knslilii.l  a  race  (,l  kings, 

1  ha  hrnthnr  .,t  tha  t  an.i.icrnr  was  con-  ..  eollwtinj  In  Ins  own  innni  all  Iho  fnris  <le- 
yeyed  into  >»oimandy  and  imjtrisone.l  in  a  tailed  in  the  foiegoni!;  nanation,  the  reader  wi.she? 
fortress.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  ( Idowtus  |  to  lorm  a  just  idea  of  Knglantl  ujton  its  contjuest 
released,  and  he  immediately  jmt  himself  l>y  William  of  Xormamly,  he  must  figure  to  him- 
at  the  heatl  of  an  army  in  hhigland  to  se-  not  a  mere  change  ol  political  rule,  not  the 

cure  the  Orown  for  Huke  Rohert.  llis  innmph  of  one  of  two  competitois,  hut  the  intru- 


opponent,  William  Rufus,  foun<l  it  expedi¬ 
ent  to  appeal  to  the  Saxons,  and  30,000  of 
them  assembled  under  his  banner,  and  were 


sion  ot  a  nation  into  the  hosom  of  another  jieople, 
which  it  came  to  destroy,  and  the  scatl  red  frag¬ 
ments  of  w  hich  ii  retained  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  new  system  of  society,  in  the  slutns  merely  of 


furnished  with  arms.  Odo  was  besieged  j>ersonal  property,  or  to  use  the  stronger  language 
and  compelled  to  surrender  ;  whereupon  a  of  records  and  deeds,  (d  a  c/o///ojg  f.V  >o//.  Me 
great  clamor  arose  among  the  bhi'glish  must  not  {)!clure  to  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  Wil- 
troops  of  the  Royal  army  Ropes—  haiii,  the  King  .md  despot ;  on  the  other,  Bimply 

ropes— bring  ropes !  and  lot  us  hang  the  '  1'“;’ 

,  1  •  1  11-  hiting  England,  and,  conscquenliy,  all  Lnglish. 

traitor  ot  a  hshop  and  his  acconipliees.  He  nWt  k-ar  in  mind  that  there  »4e  two  dStinct 

C)  king,  wdiy  ilost  thou  lot  him  retreat  m  nations — the  old  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  Nor- 
safety. —  Ho  is  not  wortliy  to  live,  the  crafty  man  invaders,  dwelling  intermingled  on  the  same 
villain  !  tlie  murderer  of  so  many  thousands  soil  ;  or  rather  he  might  contemplate  two  countries 
of  men  !”  On  hearing  these  ainl  similar  im-  — the  one  jio.ssessed  hy  the  Normans,  wealthy  and 
prccatious,  the  haughty  prelate,  who  liad  exonerated  from  capitation  and  jmhiic  burdens ;  the 
said  high  mass  at  Hastings,  and  blessed  tlie  that  i^.  the  Saxon,  enslaved,  and  opjiresscd 

X'  "  1  i.  I  A  f  A  r  1’  1  1  with  a  land  tax :  the  former  full  of  spacious  man- 

.\ormau  host,  hastened  out  ot  I■,nghlnd,  walled  and  moated  castleL;  the  latte, 

never  to  return.  ^  scattered  over  w  ith  thatched  cabins  and  ancient 

1  be  historian  of  the  CoiU(UCSt  draws  the  walls  in  a  state  of  dilajiidation  :  this,  peopled  with 
following  picture  of  bhighuid  when  William  the  happy  and  the  idle,  with  soldiers  and  courtiers, 
had  done  liis  work  : —  knights  and  nobles  ;  that,  w  ith  men  in  misery  and 

condemned  to  labor, — with  peasants  and  artisans. 
“  In  terminating  the  recital  of  the  ev’ents  which  beholds  luxury  and  insolence, —  on 

have  just  been  laid  before  the  reader,  the  chroui-  other,  poverty  and  envy  not  the  envy  of  the 


had  done  liis  work 


clers  of  English  birth  give  way  to  deep  and  touch¬ 
ing  lament  over  the  miseries  of  their  nation : — 
‘  It  cannot  he  doubled,’  some  of  them  exclaim. 


poor  at  the  sight  of  the  opulence  of  those  born  to 
op  lienee;  but  that  malignant  envy,  although  jus¬ 
tice  be  on  its  side,  which  the  despoiled  cannot  but 


‘that  it  is  God’s  will  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  a  entertain  in  looking  upon  the  sjioilers.  lAastly,  to 
people — that  we  shall  no  longer  possess  our  iia-  complete  the  picture,  these  two  lands  are  in  some 
lional  honor  and  security.’  Others  complain  that  sort  interwoven  with  each  other ;  they  meet  at  every 
the  name  iMiglisliman  has  become  oj)prohrious.  i  point ;  and  yet  they  are  more  distinct,  more  com- 
Nor  was  it  from  the  jieiisof  contemporaries  alone  }  plctely  separated,  than  if  the  ocean  lolled  between 
that  such  complainings  ei^c.iped  the  remembrance  i  biem.  Each  has  its  laniruage,  and  .^peaksa  language 
of  a  heavy  calamity  and  of  a  great  national  dis-  ,  foreign  to  the  other.  1*  lench  is  the  Court  language, 
grace  is  con.-tantiy  recurring,  from  time  to  lime,  in  j  I’^ilaces,  castles,  and  mansions,  in 

the  works  written  hy  descendants  of  the  Anglo- ;  tbe  abbeys  and  monasteries,— in  all  places  where 
Saxons,  although  in  a  less  impressive  manner  as  |  wealth  and  power  offer  their  attractions;  while  the 

ancient  language  of  the  country  is  heard  only  at 


the  all-involving  tide  of  ages  swept  past.  Even 


so  recently  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the  distinction  firesides  of  the  poor  and  the  serfs.  I'ora  long 
of  ranks  in  England  is  declared  to  have  sprung  time  these  two  idioms  were  propagated  without  in- 
froin  the  Conquest;  and  a  monastic  writer  who  has  termixture,— the  one  being  the  mark  of  noble,  the 
not  been  charged  w  ith  enlerlaiiiing  revolutionary  other  of  ignoble  birth.  {Ihiei  rfi,h.vi.,attneend.) 
theories,  wrote  the  following  remarkable  words  : —  i  i 

If  there  is  among  us  so  great  a  dilferciice  of  con-  Heforo  the  t'onqueror  loft  rAUgland  for 
ditioiis,  it  is  not  to  he  w’ondered  at ;  for  there  is  a  the  last  time,  he  established  two  important 


diversity  of  races;  and  if  there  is  among  us  so  ordinances,  which  had  permanent  effects  on 
little  mutual  confidence  and  affection,  it  is  because  the  history  of  the  nation— the  first  regarded 
we  are  not  of  one  blood.  Finally,  a  writer  who  u  Vresentment  of  Engl ishry,”  and  the 

tlieexclamalion-Afemof.eo/S,.rr»«'.  H^peaks  Junsd'cRon-  1 'I'S  increased  to  an  enor. 
in  terms  of  compassion  of  the  disinherited  and  de-  nious  degree  the  power  of  the  hi.'hops,  but 
spoiled  families  who  had  then  sunk  into  the  class  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  were  all 
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Normans, — that  they  used  all  their  power 
and  othcial  influence  for  the  advantaj^e  of 
the  (’on(|ucst,  to  establish  and  legalize 
which,  their  Icarnin"  and  political  address 
were  of  the  Greatest  importance,  llesides, 
they  were  all  chosen  from  among  the  chap¬ 
lains,  the  immediate  dependants  or  intimate 
friends  of  the  King,  though  installed  hy  the 
common  council  of  all  the  Norman  harons 
and  knights.  As  William  never  met  a 
bishop  who  had  any  other  will  but  his,  ho 
could  not  foresee  that  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  an  over-vault inir  church  in¬ 
dependence  W’hich  would  greatly  trouble  his 
descendants,  nor  that  he  was  establishing 
ecclesiastical  courts^  which  should  perpetu¬ 
ate  their  anomalies  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century, — where  men  are  still 
judged  “  not  according  to  the  law's  of  the 
country  (to  adopt  William’s  ow'u  words), 
but  according  to  the  canons  and  episcopal 
decrees  and  if  any  one,  “  through  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  pride,  refuse  to  repair  to  the  bishop’s 
court,  he  shall  be  excommunicated,  and  if 
need  be,  the  strength  and  ju.^tiee  of  the 
King,  or  of  the  viscount,  shall  be  employed 
against  him.”  Thus  was  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  effected  in  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  country.  “  It  was  the  Con<iuoror,  who, 
breaking  through  the  ancient  practice  of 
civil  eijuality,  raised  the  higher  clergy  of 
England  to  the  power  of  holding  tribunals 
in  their  own  houses,  and  of  disposing  of  the 
public  force  to  drag  thither  tho.se  under 
their  jurisdiction.  He  thus  subjected  the 
kingly  pow’er  to  the  obligation  of  executing 
the  sentences  given  by  the  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities,  according  to  a  code  which  was 
alien  to  the  land.  William  imposed  these 
shackles  on  his  successors,  knowingly  and 
willingly,  from  political  motives,  not 
through  devotion,  nor  through  fear  of  the 
bishops,  who  were  entirely  subservient 
to  him.  Nor  had  fear  of  Gregory  VII. 
any  greater  influence  in  determining  the 
Norman  King  to  this  measure.  For,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  services  w'hich  the  Court 
of  Rome  had  formerly  done  him,  he  denied  | 
with  harshness  all  the  requests  which  Gre¬ 
gory  made  to  him  that  did  not  suit  his  own 
views.”  As  in  this  letter,  for  example — 
“  The  legate  has  notified  to  me  from  thee 
that  1  have  to  send  money  to  the  Roman 
Church  ;  and  that  I  must  swear  fidelity  (al¬ 
legiance)  to  thee  and  thy  successors.  The 
first  of  these  demands  I  admit  (Peter’s 
pence)  ;  as  for  the  second,  I  neither  do  nor 
will  admit  it ;  1  will  not  swear  fidelity  to 


thee,  for  I  never  promised  it ;  nor  did  any  of 
my  predecessors  ever  swear  fidelity  to  thine.” 

A  natural  curiosity  leads  us  to  follow'  the 
Conqueror  and  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  his  successors,  to  their  latter  end. 
Were  they  happy  ?  Did  they  die  in  peace, 
calmly  review'iug  the  past,  and  joyfully  an¬ 
ticipating  the  future }  Could  we  answer 
these  questions  in  the  afiirmative,  it  would 
doubtless  strengthen  the  faith  of  some  in 
the  justice  of  another  world,  which  is  nei¬ 
ther  blind  nor  lame  ;  but  others  might  bo 
led  to  distru.‘it  a  superintending  Providence. 
They  need  not  do  so  ;  for  national  crimes, 
at  all  events,  are  followed  in  this  life  by 
an  unfailing  retribution.  The  Royal  family 
of  the  Norman  coiKjuerors  remarkably 
illustrate  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist : — 

“  The  w'icked  are  driven  away  in  their 
wickedness.’’ 

While  reposing  at  Rouen,  William  was 
ordered  by  his  physicians  to  live  very  abste¬ 
miously  in  order  to  reduce  his  excessive 
corpulence.  He  was  then  engaged  in  settling 
an  old  dispute  about  some  territory  w'ith 
Philip  I.  of  France.  That  monarch  one 
day  jestingly  observed  to  his  courtiers: 
“  By  my  faith  the  King  of  England  is  long 
lying  in.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  cere¬ 
monious  churching.’’  William,  hearing 
this,  swore  by  his  greatest  oaths,  namely, 

the  splendor  and  nativity  of  God,”  that 
he  w’ould  go  and  be  churched  in  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris,  with  10,000  lances  for  taper.®.  He 
then  rose  like  a  tiger  from  his  lair,  entered 
the  territory  of  France,  galloped  his  cavalry 
over  the  fields  of  w'heat,  cut  down  the  vines 
and  other  trees  laden  with  fruit,  and  set  fire 
to  the  first  town  he  met  on  his  way.  While 
riding  through  the  smoking  ruins  in  furious 
exultation,  his  horse  stumbled  and  fell  on 
some  burning  coals,  concealed  in  the  ashes, 
and  his  royal  rider  was  seriously  wounded 
in  that  too  prominent  part  of  his  person 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  Philip’s  joke. 
The  king  was  carried  back  to  Rouen  and 
lodged  outside  of  the  city,  the  noi.se  of 
which  he  could  not  bear.  He  languished 
for  six  weeks  surrounded  by  doctors  and 
priests.  Feeling  that  his  end  was  approach¬ 
ing,  he  sent  money  to  build  the  churches  he 
had  destroyed,  and  some  also  to  the  poor 
of  England,  “  to  purchase  remis.sion  for  all 
the  robberies  he  had  committed.”  He  also 
ordered  the  opening  of  the  prisons  to  those 
whom  he  had  bound. 

“  As  to  the  kingdom  of  England,”  said 
the  dying-Conqueror,  “  I  betjueathe  the  in 
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heritancc  of  it  to  none ;  for  the  inherit¬ 
ance  tliereof  was  not  bccjiieathed  to  me.  I 
ac<[iiired  it  hy  force,  and  at  the  cost  of 
blood.  I  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  God,  only 
wishing  that  my  son  William,  who  has  been 
submissive  to  me  in  all  thinjis,  may  obtain 
it,  if  he  please  God,  and  prosper.”  “  And 
what  do  you  give  /«e,  father  eagerly  asked 
his  youngest  son  Henry.  “  I  give  thee 
5009  pounds  of  silver  from  my  treasury.” 

“  What  shall  I  do  with  the  silver,  father, 
if  I  have  neither  lands  nor  habitation.”’ 
“He  (piict,  my  son,  and  trust  in  God;  lot 
the  elder  brothers  go  before  thee.  Thy  turn 
will  come  after  theirs.’’  Henry  immediately 
withdrew  to  have  his  silver  carefully  w'eigh- 
ed,  after  which  he  secured  it  in  a  strong 
chest.  While  he  was  thus  occupied.  Red 
William  hurried  otf  to  England  to  seize  the 
crown,  leaving  his  father  alone  with  the 
physicians  of  soul  und  body. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1087,  the  aged 
monarch  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
bells,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  Heing 
an.swered  that  they  were  singing  matins  in 
St.  Mary’s  church,  he  lifted  up  his  hands, 
saying,  “  I  commend  myself  to  my  Lady 
Mary,  the  holy  Mother  of  (jlod  ” — and 
almost  immediately  expired.  His  attend¬ 
ants  then  instantly  mounted  their  horses 
and  rode  off  to  take  care  of  their  property. 
The  inferior  officers  and  servants  seized  the 
arms,  plate,  clothes,  linen,  and  other  mov¬ 
ables,  and  fled  likewise,  leaving  the  corpse 
nearly  naked  on  the  floor,  where  it  remained 
in  that  shocking  state  for  several  hours. 
Neither  sons  nor  relatives  of  any  kind,  nor 
servants,  were  there  to  take  charge  of  the 
obsequies.  In  the  presence  of  death  all  the 
pomp  and  power  of  royalty  had  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  vanished.  He  who  had  strewed  the 
earth  with  so  many  unburied  corpses,  and 
had  made  so  many  children  portionlc.ss 
orphans,  was  thus  abandoned  in  the  last 
awful  hour,  by  all  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  tremble  at  his  word.  At  last  some  hu¬ 
mane  gentleman,  “for  the  love  of  God,” 
undertook  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
burial ;  the  monks  and  priests  arranged  a 
procession  ;  the  corpse  was  placed  on  a  cart, 
and  thus  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  thence  in  a  barge  down  the  river  to  the 
city  of  Caen. 

.lust  as  the  body  was  about  to  be  lowered 
into  the  grave,  a  man  came  forward,  crying 
out,  “  (derks  and  Bi.shops  !  this  ground  is 
mine.  Upon  it  stood  the  house  of  my  fa¬ 
ther.  The  man  for  whom  you  pray  wrested 
it  from  me  to  lJuild  thereon  his  church.  1 


have  neither  sold  my  land  nor  mortgaged 
it,  nor  have  I  forfeited  it,  nor  made  any 
grant  whatsoever  of  it.  It  is  my  right,  and 
1  claim  it.  In  the  name  of  God  1  forbid  you 
to  lay  the  body  of  the  spoiler  therein,  or 
to  cover  it  with  my  clay  I”  All  present  con¬ 
firmed  the  truth  of  the  man’s  words.  I'he 
bishops  told  him  to  approach,  and  making 
a  bargain  with  him,  delivered  him  sixty 
sols,  as  the  price  of  the  sepulchre  only,  en¬ 
gaging  to  indemnify  him  equitably  for  the 
rest  of  the  ground. 

The  corpse  ha<l  been  dressed  in  the  royal 
habit  and  robe,  but  it  was  not  in  a  coffin. 
On  its  being  placed  in  a  grave,  whose  sides 
consisted  of  masonry,  and  which  was  found 
to  be  narrow,  it  became  necessary  to  force 
it  down,  which  caused  it  to  burst.  Incense 
and  perfumes  were  burned  in  abundance, 
but  without  avail.  The  crowd  dispersed 
in  disgu.«Jt,  and  the  priests  themselves,  hur¬ 
rying  the  ceremony,  soon  deserted  the 
church. 

The  New  Fore.st,  Hants,  for  the  making 
of  which  sixty  parishes  had  been  “  clcarcdJ" 
ext iiiding  thirty  miles  in  length  between 
Salisbury  and  the  sea,  and  which  no  Saxon 
might  enter  but  at  the  peril  of  his  life  (for 
these  Normans  were  the  authors  of  the 
Game-Laws),  was  peculiarly  fatal  to  the 
Conejueror’s  family.  It  was  there  in  the 
year  1081  Richard,  his  eldest  son,  had  been 
mortally  woundc«l.  In  1100,  Richard,  son 
of  Duke  Robert,  and  nephew  of  William 
Rufus,  was  killed  there  ])y  an  arrow  ;  and 
it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  Red 
King  hiiiLself  perished  there  in  like  man¬ 
ner  the  same  year.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fatal  day  the  king  and  his  courtiers  had 
a  grand  entertainment  in  the  castle  of 
Winchester,  after  which  he  prepared  for 
the  hunt.  While  putting  on  his  garters, 
and  joking  with  his  guests,  a  workman  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  bow  and  six  new  arrows. 
He  kept  four  for  himself,  and  gave  the 
other  two  to  Sir  Walter  Tirel,  saying,  “  A 
good  marksman  should  have  good  arrows  !” 
This  Sir  Walter,  or  Gaultier  Tirel  de  Poix, 
was  the  kinir's  most  familiar  friend  and  con¬ 
stant  attendant.  At  the  moment  of  depar¬ 
ture,  a  monk  from  St.  Peter’s  convent, 
Gloucester,  put  into  William’s  hand  de¬ 
spatches  from  the  abbot,  a  man  of  Norman 
birth.  He  stated  that  one  of  his  monks 
(probably  a  Saxon)  had  a  dream  of  ill  au¬ 
gury.  He  had  seen  Jesus,  sitting  on  a 
tlirone,  and  at  his  feet  a  woman  supplicat¬ 
ing  him  in  these  terms  :  “  Oh  Saviour  of 
the  world  !  look  down  with  pity  on  thy 
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people  ^oaniug  under  the  yoke  of  Wil¬ 
liam.” 

On  hearing  this  message,  the  king  laughed 
aloud  :  “  Do  they  take  me  for  an  Knglish- 
nian  with  tlicir  visions?  Do  they  think 
me  one  of  those  fools  who  leave  their  busi¬ 
ness  because  an  old  woman  dreams  or  snee¬ 
zes,  (’ome,  (iaultier  De  Poix,  to  horse!” 
His  brother  Henry  and  several  lords  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  Forest.  When  arrived  ; 
there,  they  dispersed  in  various  directions  ;  | 
but  Sir  Walter  remained  with  the  King,! 
and  their  dogs  coursed  in  company.  They  i 
had  taken  tlicir  stations  opposite  to  each  j 
other,  each  with  his  arrow  on  the  cross-  ! 
bow,  and  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  when  a  j 
large  f'tag,  tracked  by  the  attendant  beat¬ 
ers,  advanced  between  William  and  his 
friend.  The  King’s  bowstring  breaking, 
his  shaft  sped  not,  wdiile  the  stag,  startled  j 
by  the  sounds,  stood  at  bay  looking  round 
him. 

“  Shoot !  Walter,  shoot  !  m  the  Devil’s 
name,  shoot !”  cried  the  King.  That  in¬ 
stant  an  arrow  entered  his  breast  :  he  fell  j 
without  uttering  another  word,  and  ex-  I 
pired.  Sir  Walter  ran  over,  but  finding 
that  he  did  not  breathe,  mounted  his  horse, 
reached  the  sea-shore,  and  embarked  with 
all  speed  for  Normandy.  On  the  rumor  of  j 
this  event,  all  the  hunters  immediately  j 
quitted  the  Forest,  every  one  intent  on  so-  | 
curing  wdiat  he  could  for  himself.  Henry 
flew  to  Winchester  to  seize  the  royal  trea-  I 
sures,  which  w’cre  surrendered  to  him  by 
the  guards  after  some  resistance.  In  the 
meantime,  the  coiqise  lay  on  the  ground  in 
the  Forest  till  some  charcoal  burners  acci¬ 
dentally  found  it,  with  the  arrow  still  in 
the  wound.  They  placed  it  on  their  cart, 
wrapped  in  some  old  linen,  through  which 
the  blood  dripped  along  the  entire  road,  j 
In  this  condition  were  the  remains  of  the 
second  Norman  King  removed  to  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Winchester. 

Our  last  obituary  notice  shall  be  of 
Henry  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Ireland,  and 
great-grandson  of  the  first  William.  Being 
engaged  in  an  unnatural  warfiire  with  his 
son,  whose  cause  was  espoiused  by  the  King  | 
of  France,  he  w'as  in<luced  to  hold  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  that  monarch.  They  met  on 
the  plain  between  Tours  and  Azay-sur-chcr. 
Both  were  on  horseback  in  the  open  field, 
and  while  they  were  talking  together,  mouth 
to  mouth,  it  suddenly  thundered,  though 
the  sky  was  wdthout  a  cloud.  The  light¬ 
ning  fell  between  them  without  doing  them 
any  harm.  They  immediately  departed. 


both  greatly  frightened,  and  met  again  after 
a  short  interval.  But  a  second  peal  of 
thunder,  louder  than  the  first,  was  heard 
almost  on  the  instant.  The  king  of  Fng- 
hind,  owing  to  the  mortifying  circumstan¬ 
ces  in  which  ho  was  placed,  and  the  weak 
state  of  his  health,  was  so  much  agitated 
that  he  let  the  reins  fall  from  his  hand,  ap¬ 
peared  unsteady  in  his  saddle,  and  would 
have  fallen,  but  for  the  aid  of  those  around 
him.  The  conference  was  broken  up,  ‘  and 
as  he  was  too  ill  to  appoint  another  inter¬ 
view,  the  articles  of  peace  were  sent  to  his 
quarters  for  signature.  They  were  read  to 
him  while  lying  in  his  bed  by  the  ministers 
of  the  French  King.  When  they  came  to 
the  article  which  referred  to  the  ]>arties en¬ 
gaged  cither  secretly  or  openly  on  the  side 
of  his  son  Richard,  Henry  asked  their 
names,  that  he  might  know  how  many  there 
were  whose  faith  and  allegiance  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish.  The  first  that  was 
mentioned  to  him  was  .lohn,  his  youngest 
son.  On  hearing  tins  name,  Ixung  seized 
with  an  almost  convulsive  motion,  he  rose 
half  up,  and  ca.sting  round  him  a  piercing 
and  haggard  look,  exclaimed — 

Is  it  then  true  that  John,  my  heart’s 
pride,  the  son  of  my  predilection,  he  whom 
I  have  cheri.shed  more  than  the  rest,  and  for 
the  love  of  whom  I  have  brought  upon  my¬ 
self  all  my  mi.sfortunes,  has  also  separated 
from  me  ?”  They  a.ssurcd  him  that  no¬ 
thing  was  more  true.  Then  falling  back 
upon  the  bed  and  turning  his  face  to  the 
wall,  ho  said,  “  Thenceforth  let  all  things 
go  as  they  may,  I  have  no  further  care  for 
myself  nor  for  the  world.”  A  few  minutes 
after  Richard  appeared  at  the  bedside,  and 
as^ked  his  father  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace  in 
execution  of  the  treaty.  The  king  gave  it 
i  with  a  look  of  apparent  calmness-;  but  as 
Richard  was  retiring,  he  heard  his  father 
murmuring  in  a  low  tone : — 

“  Oh  that  God  would  grant  me  not  to  die 
till  I  had  revenged  myself  on  thee  I”  On 
arriving  at  the  French  camp,  the  son  repeat¬ 
ed  these  awful  words  to  Philip  and  his 
courtiers,  who  all  laughed  heartily,  and 
I  amused  themselves  with  jesting  about  the 
good  ])eace  that  had  been  made. 

In  his  last  moments  the  unhappy  king 
was  heard  uttering  imprecations  on  himself 
and  his  children,  exclaiming,  “  Shame, 
shame  on  a  con([uering  king!  Cursed  be 
I  the  day  when  I  was  born  !  The  curse  of 
God  be  on  the  sons  1  leave  behind  me  !” 
The  religious  men  who  were  about  him  used 
all  their  endeavors  to  induce  him  to  retract 
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this  curse,  but  in  vain :  he  persisted  in  it  to 
liis  last  breatli.  When  be  expired  his  body 
was  treated  like  that  of  the  first  coiujueror. 
After  strippint;  him  of  his  last  clothes,  they 
carried  off  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  and  ill  the  house.  With  difficulty  any 
persons  were  found  to  wrap  the  corpse  in  a 
shroud,  or  horses  to  carry  it  to  its  restinrr- 
place,  in  an  abbey  of  nuns  a  few  leajxues  from  \ 
Chinon,  where  he  died.  Count  K  iehard  came  I 
to  the  church,  and  found  his  father  lyin;^  in  I 
a  coffin  with  his  face  uncovered  :  his  features  ! 
still  exhibited  the  sijrns  of  a  violent  ajronv  I 
Richard  shuddered.  He  fell  on  his  knees  j 
and  prayed  before  the  altar  ;  but  scarcely  I 
remained,  saystierald  Cambreiisis,  for  the  j 
space  of  a  paternoster.”  VV'e  are  assured  ; 
that,  duriu£C  his  stay,  blood  did  not  cease  to  j 
flow  from  both  the  nostrils  of  the  kimr. 
When  the  funeral  ceremonies  wore  perform¬ 
ed  next  day,  it  was  wished  to  decorate  the 
body  with  some  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty. 
The  keepers  of  the  treasury  of  Chinon  re¬ 
fused  them  ;  and  after  many  supplications, 
they  sent  only  an  old  sceptre  and  a  ring  of! 
little  value.  Cor  want  of  a  crown,  the ' 
monarch’s  head  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of, 
diadem  made  of  the  golden  embroidery  of , 
a  woman’s  garment  ;  and  in  this  sad  attire,  | 
Henry,  son  of  Geoffrey  Flantagenet,  Cingj 
of  Kngland,  Duke  of  Normandy,  A^piitaine  ; 
and  Brittany,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  i 
Lord  of  Tours  and  Amboise,  descended  to  i 
his  last  abode,  (ierald,  the  Welsh  histo-  j 
rian,  thought  he  could  trace  the  divine  ven¬ 
geance  in  pursuit  of  the  Norman  tyrants  j 
who  had  comjiiered  and  enslaved  his  conn-  [ 
try  ;  and  in  this  judgment,  Saxons,  Britons,  j 
and  Irish,  were  perfectly  agreed. 

The  romantic  history  of  Thomas  Becket 
throws  great  light  on  the  relative  condition 
of  the  two  races  in  the  12th  century,  and  it  i 
is  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  con-  | 
duct  of  this  extraordinary  man  can  be  I 
rightly  understood.  He  'was  the  first  of  the 
Knglish  race  who  arrived  at  great  power 
under  the  Norman  dynasty  ;  and  he  rose  by 
thoroughly  adopting  the  manners  and  habits 
of  his  masters,  and  manifesting  contempt 
and  aversion  for  everything  national.  He 
was  sent  to  France,  while  young,  to  receive 
a  liberal  education,  and  to  lose  the  English 
accent,  whose  hateful  vulgarity  would  have 
rendered  his  association  with  respectable 
people  impossible.  He  returned  from  his 
travels  fully  accomplished,  capable  of  con¬ 
versing  with  the  most  refined  of  the  ruling 
nation,  without  shocking  their  ears  or  taste 
by  any  word  or  gesture  indicative  of  his 


Saxon  origin.  He  promptly  made  n.sc  of 
his  talents,  and  insinuated  himself  into  the 
familiarity  of  om*  of  the  wealthy  barons  re¬ 
siding  near  London  ;  he  became  his  every 
day  guest  and  the  cempanion  of  his  plea¬ 
sures — rode  out  on  his  ])atron’s  horses — 
hunted  and  hawked  with  his  dogs  and  his 
birds — passing  the  day  in  sjtorts  forbidden 
to  every  Englishman,  who  did  not  happen 
to  be  the  servant  or  table  companion  of  a 
foreigner.  Thomas  had  all  the  arts  of 
pleasing  w’hich  his  ]>osition  required — gay, 
subtle,  fawning,  polite,  ob.'ie«piious— he  soon 
acquired  a  great  reputation  among  the  higli 
nobility.  Hence,  'I’lieobald,  Archbishop  of 
Ganterbury,  was  induced  to  attach  him  to 
his  person,  and  afterwards,  to  make  him 
his  archdeacon,  and  employ  him  in  several 
delicate  negotiations  with  the  court  of 
Rome. 

Having  served  the  cause  of  the  king  also, 
he  made  him  his  chancellor — keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  the  three  lions,  the  emblem  of 
the  power  founded  by  the  Comiucst.  He 
was  also  intru.'^ted  with  the  education  of 
the  King’s  eldest  son, and,  for  remuneration, 
received  the  prebend  of  jraatings^  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  castle  of  Ijerkhamsteatl^  and  tin* 
government  of  the  Tower  nf  London.  This 
was  a  very  singular  combination  of  offices 
to  be  held  by  a  Saxon,  under  the  strict 
regime  of  the  Gonipiest.  For  a  season, 
Becket  did  not  disappoint  his  royal  patron, 
of  whom  he  was  the  most  intimate  and 
assiduous  companion,  .sharing  in  his  most 
W’orldly  pleasures,  and  his  most  frivolous 
amusements.  Elevated  in  pow’er  above  all 
the  Normans  in  England,  he  alfectcd  to 
surpass  them  in  lordly  pomp  and  luxury. 
He  kept  in  his  pay  700  horsemen  completely 
armed.  The  harness  of  his  own  horses  was 
embossed  with  gold  and  silver  ;  his  service 
of  plate  excelled  in  richness  and  splendor, 
and  he  ke[)t  an  open  table  for  men  of  the 
most  exalted  rank.  Earls  and  barons 
esteemed  it  an  honor  to  visit  him,  and 
foreigners  received  from  him  the  most  costly 
presents.  Lords  sent  their  sons  to  serve  in 
his  household ;  these  ho  maintained  for 
some  time,  tlien  ecjuipped  them  as  knights 
and  military  officers  at  his  own  expense. 

'  All  his  vast  influence  was  employed  in  up- 
j  holding  and  increasing  the  personal  power 
I  of  the  king,  which  be  maintained  against 
;  all  gain.sayers,  whether  lay  or  clerical.  He 
j  sternly  rebuked  the  bishops  when  they 
!  dared  assert  their  independence  of  the  civil 
power,  assuring  them  that  they  were  bound 
to  obedience  by  their  oath  of  vassalage,  in 
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the  same  manner  as  laymen.  Such  rebukes 
were  indeed  sometimes  called  for.  The  law 
of  William  bore  its  bitter  fruits  in  the  inso¬ 
lent  and  trouble.sonie  conduct  of  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  exempt  from  secular  jurisdiction.  This 
exemption  had  a  very  bad  efi\*ct  on  their 
characters.  The  eleriry  committed  a  great 
number  of  murders,  rapes,  and  robberies, 
and  as  none  but  priests  could  jmlgc  priests, 
they  were  rarely  and  inade(|uately  punished. 
Tn  the  first  years  of  Henry  11.  there  were 
reckoned  nearly  100  homicides  committed  by 
priests  then  living.  The  only  remedy  for 
this  evil  was,  the  abolition  of  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  conqueror. 

For  this  purpose  the  primacy  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  so  long  considered  as  a  kind  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  royalty,  was  to  be  secured.  It 
was  necessary  that  its  possessor  should  be 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  king,  having  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  priestly  temper,  and 
no  sympathy  whatever  wdth  the  native  Enq~ 
lish ;  for,  by  a  remarkable  anomaly  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  Saxons,  they  were 
now  zealous  for  this  very  privilege  of  the 
clergy,  originally  conferred  with  a  view  to 
the  more  effectual  depression  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  This  strange  and  unlooked  for 
result  was  brought  about  in  this  manner  : — 
Kvery  young  serf  who  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  into  holy  orders,  became  thencefor¬ 
ward  for  ever  exempt  from  servitude.  No 
action  brought  against  him  as  a  fugitive 
slave  could  force  him  to  appear  before  a 
civil  court ;  and  no  ecclesiastical  court 
would  suffer  those  to  return  to  the  spade  or 
plough,  who  had  become  the  anointed  minis¬ 
ters  of  Christ.  The  ills  of  national  enslave¬ 
ment,  often,  no  doubt,  exciting  compassion 
in  the  clergy  for  youths  of  promising 
talents,  had  greatly  multiplied  the  number 
of  these  emancipated  priests,  who,  though 
appointed  to  no  church,  and  often  subsi.sting 
on  alms,  were  so  far  favored  above  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  that  they  were  no  longer  attached 
to  the  soil,  nor  imprisoned  within  the  w’alls 
of  the  royal  towns.  The  feeble  hope  of 
this  poor  refuge  from  foreign  oppression 
was  then,  next  to  the  miserable  successes  of 
cringing  and  adulation,  and  of  base  renun- I 
ciation  of  kind  and  country — the  most  bril¬ 
liant  prospect  that  presented  itself  to  an 
Englishman  by  birth  Doubtless,  such 
prospects  widened  more  and  more  as  the 
settlers  became  more  assured  of  their  pos- 
session.s — as  the  natives  became  less  formi¬ 
dable,  and  the  sentiments  of  humanity  were 
less  controlled  by  the  imperative  claims  of 
interest,  or  the  dictates  of  revenge.  The 


clergy  too,  coming  into  continual  contact 
with  the  people,  must  have  gradually  re- 
lentc'd  towards  them,  and  the  more  so  in 
proportion  as  they  were  thrown  on  their 
offerings  for  support.  As  the  Church  open¬ 
ed  the  only  outlet  from  bondage,  it  was 
natural  that  many  should  have  availed 
themselves  of  it ;  and  equally  so,  that  the 
clerks  and  monks  thus  made,  should  have 
added  their  share  to  the  crimes  which  were 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  clerical  order — for  if 
not  prompted  by  idleness  and  fidlness  of 
bread,  like  the  Normans,  they  were  less  re¬ 
strained  by  education,  and  the  sclf-re.spcct 
wdiich  property  generally  inspires. 

This  influx  of  Saxon  freedmon  in  the 
monasteries  and  parishes  of  Knirland,  ani¬ 
mated  by  patriotism,  and  wielding  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  learning  and  religion  over  the 
popular  mind,  must  have  rendered  it  a 
great  point  with  the  king  and  his  barons, 
to  aboli.sh  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  and 
bring  them  under  the  control  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  Considering  all  these  circum- 
stances,  who  was  so  likely  to  effect  this  de¬ 
sired  reform,  as  Thomas  a  Becket,  if  invest¬ 
ed  with  the  powers  of  the  primacy?  His 
youth  having  been  spent  among  persons  of 
the  most  exalted  rank,  he  seemed  entirely 
divested  of  the  sympathy  for  English  suh- 
\jects  and  their  plebeian  priests.  His 
friendly  connexions  were  all  among  lay¬ 
men  ;  ho  was  the  king’s  special  favorite, 
and  he  had  alw’ays  been  a  stickler  for  the 
royal  power,  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the 
church. 

Accordingly,  wdien  the  old  primate  died 
in  1161,  the  king  recommended  his  chan¬ 
cellor  to  the  bishops,  who  had  never  failed 
to  elect  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  candidate  so  patronized.  But  on  this 
occasion  they  opposed  an  unwonted  resist¬ 
ance.  They  declared  that  their  consciences 
would  not  allow  them  to  raise  to  the  primacy, 
to  the  seat  of  the  blessed  Tanfranc,  a  hun¬ 
ter  and  a  soldier,  by  profession — a  noisy 
man  of  the  world.  ()n  the  other  hand, 
among  the  Norman  chiefs  who  lived  out  of 
the  court  intimacy,  especially  beyond  sea, 
there  was  a  violent  antipathy  to  this  pro¬ 
motion.  An  undefined  dread  of  beholding 
a  Saxon  in  possession  of  such  great  power, 
moved  them  to  remonstrate  against  it.  In 
this  they  were  earnestly  joined  by  the  king’s 
mother.  But  as  his  confidence  was  un¬ 
bounded,  he  would  hear  of  no  objection. 
The  court  was  in  Normandy,  when  Henry 
told  Thomas  at  one  of  their  private  con¬ 
ferences,  that  he  must  prepare  to  cross  the 
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strait  on  an  important  mission.  Tho  other 
replied,  “  I  will  obey  as  soon  as  1  have  re¬ 
ceived  my  instructions.”  “What!”  re¬ 
turned  the  king  in  an  expressive  tone, 
“  Docst  thou  not  guess  what  the  matter  i'<  ? 
Doest  thou  not  know  that  1  am  firmly  re¬ 
solved  that  thou  shall  become  archbishop  r” 
Thomas  smiled  thereat,  and  lifting  up  one 
corner  of  his  rich  habit,  said,  “  Such  then 
us  the  learned  man  to  whom  you  would  com¬ 
mit  such  sacred  functions !  besides,  you 
have  views  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  to  which  I  would  not  lend  myself. 

I  feel  that  if  I  were  to  become  archbishop, 
we  should  soon  cease  to  be  friends.”  This 
answer  was  received  as  a  mere  piece  of 
raillery. 

Thomas  Bcckct,  the  fifth  primate  from 
the  Compiest,  and  the  first  of  Knglish  race, 
was  consecrated  at  Pentecost  in  1182.  A 
few  days  after,  no  one  recognised  him  for 
the  same  man.  A  metamorphosis  so  sudden 
and  complete  is  not  to  be  found  in  history. 
He  laid  aside  his  rich  apparel,  unfurnished 
his  sumptuous  establishment,  dismis.sed  his 
armed  retainers,  forsook  the  intimacy  of  his 
noble  guests,  and  opened  his  house  to  the 
poor,  the  mendicants,  and  especially  to  the 
Saxons.  Idke  them  he  was  clothed  in  a 
coarse  habit ;  he  lived  on  herbs  and  water, 
and  assumed  an  air  of  profound  humility 
and  gravity.  For  his  poor  countrymen  alone 
his  banqueting  hall  was  now  furnished  ;  on 
them  alone  his  silver  was  lavished.  This 
change  produced  a  great  sensation  through 
the  kingdom ;  among  the  Normans  it  ex¬ 
cited  anger  and  indignation ;  among  the 
English,  an  intoxicating  enthusiasm.  The 
former  regarded  him  as  an  odious  traitor ; 
the  latter,  as  a  glorious  deliverer  sent  from 
God.  The  low  in  station,  the  undignified 
monks  and  inferior  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  hailed  him  as  a 
protector  and  a  father.  On  Henry’s  return 
to  England,  his  old  favorite  presented  him¬ 
self  at  the  palace,  not  splendidly  arrayed 
as  a  Norman  courtier,  with  the  dagger  at 
his  side,  the  cap  and  plume  on  his  head, 
and  shoes,  with  long  points,  curled  like 
rams’  horns  on  his  feet ;  but  attired  in  a 
simple  monk’s  frock.  The  king  viewed  him 
with  disgust  and  scorn,  and  thenceforth 
assumed  towards  him  an  attitude  of  unmiti- 
gable  hostility. 

His  rights  as  primate  were  assailed  by 
appealing  to  old  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  The 
same  laws  were  invoked,  in  retaliation,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  threaten  the  new  settle¬ 
ment  of  property.  The  alarm  thus  excited. 


made  his  ruin  seem  necessary  to  all  who 
were  interested  in  that  settlement.  Sum¬ 
moned  before  a  council  at  Northampton,  he 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  indignities, 
which  he  bore  in  a  manly  spirit.  He  es¬ 
caped  with  difficulty  to  France,  where  he 
opposed  spiritual  weapons  to  the  pow’cr 
which  sought  to  crush  him,  carrying  on  a 
war  of  excommunications  against  his  ene¬ 
mies.  He  remained  in  exile  for  seven  years, 
during  which  the  contest  was  carried  on, 
the  king  sparing  no  expense  or  intrigue  in 
the  effort  to  hunt  him  down,  in  order  that 
another  might  take  his  bishopric.  The 
conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  presents  an  astonishing  exhibition  of 
duplicity,  perfidy,  and  venality.  Whatever 
were  Becket’s  motives  in  the  course  he 
adopted,  whether  personal  ambition,  reli¬ 
gious  conviction,  a  spirit  of  nationality — 
an  inspiration  of  spiritual  heroism  acting  on 
the  instinct  of  race — or  all  the.se  combined, 
it  is  certain  that  his  conduct,  though  rash 
and  violent  in  the  extreme,  was  transcen- 
dently  noble,  when  contrasted  with  the 
basene.ss  of  Pope  Alexander  111.  In  his 
indignation  at  the  treatment  he  had  received 
while  battling  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of 
the  Church,  he  WTote  to  a  Roman  cardinal, 
named  Albert,  as  follows : — 

“  I  know  not  how  it  happens  that,  in  your  court 
of  Rome,  it  is  always  the  cause  of  God  that  is 
sacrificed :  so  that  Barabbas  is  saved,  Christ  put  to 
death.  The  seventh  year  is  now  arrived,  in  which, 
by  the  authority  of  that  court,  I  am  still  pro.«cribed, 
and  the  Church  is  still  suffering;  the  unfortunate — 
the  exiled — the  innocent,  are  condemned  before  you, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  weak — that 
they  are  the  poor  of  Je.'^us  Christ,  and  that  they 
abide  by  justice.  I  know  that  the  king’s  envoys 
distribute  or  promise  my  spoils  to  the  cardinals  or 
courtiers;  but  let  the  cardinals  rise  up  against  me 
as  they  will — let  them  arm  against  me  not  only  the 
King  of  England,  but  the  whole  w’orld,  tor  my 
luin,  I  will  never  swerve  from  the  fidelity  due  to 
the  Church,  either  in  life  or  in  death,  placing  my 
cause  in  the  hands  of  (iod,  for  whom  I  am  sufler- 
ing  proscription  and  exile.  It  is  my  firm  purpose 
never  more  to  importune  the  jiontifical  court.  I>et 
those  repair  thither  who  seek  profit  from  their  ini¬ 
quities,  and  return  thence  glorious,  for  having 
opposed  the  righteous  cause,  and  made  innocence 
captive.” 

Though  Henry’s  policy  led  him  to  ply  the 
same  court  with  arguments  more  powerful 
than  those  of  truth  and  justice,  it  is  evident 
he  thought  as  little  of  the  .sanctity  of  its 
deci.sions  as  his  antagonist.  The  Roman 
legates  having  declined  to  comply  with  his 
request  upon  one  occasion,  he  exclaimed, 
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“  By  tlio  cyos  of  God !  never  more,  while  they  wept,  and  cried  that  they  had  lost 
I  live,  will  1  hoar  speak  of  the  Pope.  So  their  father.  Some  kissed  his  feet  and 
then,  you  may  gp  over  to  I'^ngland  in  order  hands;  others  di])ped  linen  in  the  blood 
that  the  excommunication  maybe  taken  otf  that  covered  the  pavement, 
with  the  greatest  possible  solemnity  ?”  The  On  the  other  side,  the  Norman  authori- 
legates  hesitated.  “  Well,”  resumed  the  ties,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  forbid  any  one 
king,  sharply,  “  do  what  you  please  ;  but  whatever  to  say  that  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
know  that  I  make  no  account  of  either  you  was  a  martyr.  I'he  archbishop  of  York 
or  your  excoiinnunications.  I  care  no  more  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  that  his  death 
for  them  than  1  do  for  an  egg.”  So  saying,  was  the  ctfect  of  divine  vengeance — that  he 
he  suddenly  mounted  his  horse;  but  the  had  perished  like  Pharaoh  in  his  pride— 
Norman  Bishops  and  archbishops  ran  after  that  the  traitor’s  body  ought  not  to  be  laid 
him,  crying  out,  to  persuade  him  to  dis-  in  holy  ground,  but  should  be  cast  into  some 
mount,  and  renew  the  conference.  “  I  know  pestilent  marsh,  or  left  to  rot  on  a  gibbet, 
as  well  as  you  all  what  it  is  in  their  power  But  all  these  efforts  to  damn  the  memory  of 
to  do,”  he  said,  still  riding  on  :  “  they  will  a  man  who  had  dared  to  resi.st  their  power, 
lay  my  territories  under  an  interdict ;  but  and  commiserate  their  victims,  but  served 
think  you  that  1,  who  can  reduce  a  strong  to  glorify  it  still  more  in  the  hearts  of  the 
fortress  in  a  single  day,  shall  not  make  any  people :  by  them  he  was  instantly  canon- 
priest  answer  for  daring  to  proceed  to  my  ized.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  visited  his  shrine, 
kingdom  to  lay  it  under  an  interdict and  reported  that  numerous  miracles  were 
The  primate  at  length  returned  to  Eng-  wrought  at  his  tomb.  It  was  doubtless  on 
land,  with  the  Pope’s  authority,  to  cxcom-  account  of  his  natural  sympathies,  and  his 
municate  his  enemies  at  Canterbury.  On  kindness  to  the  poor  natives,  that  the  Welsh 
landing  at  Sandwich,  he  would  have  been  clergy  and  people,  then  also  suffering  the 
slain  by  the  N  orman  authorities,  had  not  horrors  of  N  orman  comjucst  and  brigandage, 
the  English  there,  and  at  Dover,  risen  up  also  venerated  Thomas  Becket  as  a  martyr, 
to  defend  the  long-recognised  and  idolized  This  is  the  secret  of  the  riches  of  his  shrine, 
cham])ion  of  their  rights.  On  the  whole  of  laid  bare  at  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  fact 
the  way  from  Sandwich  to  Canterbury,  the  that  he  continued  popular  so  long,  is  a  proof 
peasants,  the  artisans,  and  the  tradesmen,  that  the  hand  of  oppression  remained  still 
came  to  meet  the  archbishop,  flocking  to-  heavy  on  the  nation.  When  religion  and 
gether  in  great  numbers,  joyously  saluting  patriotism  combine  to  canonize  a  saint 
and  cheering  him:  but  not  one  man  of  (such  is  the  weakness  of  our  nature),  he  is 
wealth  or  distinction — not  one  man  of  N  or-  sure  to  carry  away  the  suffrages  of  his  coun¬ 
man  origin — congratulated  the  distinguished  trymen  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  One 
exile  on  his  return  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  of  his  ecclesiastical  retainers  at  Canterbury, 
removed  from  the  places  through  which  he  Peter  of  Blois,  gives  an  interesting  account 
passed  ;  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  of  the  learned  men  dependent  on  the  arch¬ 
strongholds,  and  circulated  from  castle  to  bishop.  “  There  arc,”  he  says,  “  in  the 
castle  the  alarm,  that  Thomas  a  Ifecket  house  of  my  lord  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
was  setting  free  the  serfs  of  the  fields,  and  bury,  men  deeply  ver.sed  in  literature,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  parading  whom  is  found  all  rectitude  of  justice,  all 
them  in  his  train,  drunk  with  joy  and  frenzy,  prudence  of  foresight,  every  form  of  learn- 
He  met  with  a  .‘similar  reception  from  the  ing.  These,  after  prayers,  and  before  cat- 
commonalty  of  London  ;  and  on  the  day  of  ing,  exercise  themselves  assiduously  in  the 
his  murder  in  the  cathedral,  by  Norman  reading,  arguing,  deciding  of  causes.  All 
knights,  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  Canter-  the  knotty  (|uestions  of  the  kingdom  are 
bury,  on  hearing  the  news,  assembled  tu-  referred  to  us ;  which  being  propounded 
multuously  in  the  streets.  But  there  were  among  our  fellows  in  the  common  auditory, 
to  be  seen  among  them  neither  wealthy  each  in  his  turn,  without  strife  or  conteu- 
men  nor  nobles  :  all  these  remained  pent  tion,  sharpens  his  mind  to  speak  well,  and 
up  in  their  houses,  and  seemed  intimidated  puts  forth  with  his  cunning  whatever  ap- 
by  the  outburst  of  feeling  among  the  peo-  pears  to  him  most  advi.'^able  and  profit- 
pie.  Men  and  women,  whose  dress  marked  able” — {WrujhCs  ])\o(jr(tphia^  II.,  373.) 
them  out  as  native  English,  rushed  towards  Henry  pursued  a  similar  course  towards 
the  cathedral,  and  entered  in  a  crowd.  Gn  Gerald  de  Barri,  or  Cambrensis,  whose  elec- 
beholding  the  primate’s  body  stretched  in  tion  to  the  see  of  St.  David’s  ho  refused  to 
its  blood  across  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  confirm  or  allow,  expressly  because  he  was 
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a  VV"(4slnnan,  and  related  to  the  Welsh! 
princes.  In  other  respects  he  liked  him ; 
well,  and  made  him  many  promises  of  hijxh  , 
preforment,  which  he  never  fulfilled,  solely  I 
for  this  cause.  He  said,  very  candidly, 
that  “  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedi¬ 
ent  for  the  kin^  or  the  archbishop  that  too 
upright  or  active  a  man  should  bo  bishop  of 
St.  David’s,  lest  either  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  the  sec  of  Canterbury  should  re¬ 
ceive  detriment.” — {Ibid.y  p.  381.) 

Instead,  then,  of  feeling  a  very  lively 
syni])athy  with  Henry  II.,  when,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  his  English  subjects 
at  a  time  when  he  needed  their  assistance, 
and  to  propitiate  the  Pope,  he,  from  policy, 
submitted  to  be  scourged  by  Saxon  monks 
at  the  shrine  of  his  victim,  \ve  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  cordially  concur  in  the  language 
of  a  more  faithful  historian  than  Hume. 
Keferring  to  the  use  made  of  the  Pope’s 
power  in  those  ages,  Thierry  says  : — 

“  When  it  is  considered  how  horrible  such  a 
situation  (that  of  the  excommunicated)  must  have 
been  at  a  time  when  faith  in  Catholici.vm  prevailed 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  it  will  Ije  un¬ 
derstood  how  dreadful  an  engine  of  servitude  was 
wielded  by  Christian  compierors,'  having  in  the 
rear  of  their  battalions  a  reserve  of  churchmen.  It 
W’ill  then  easily  be  conceived  that  men  of  sense 


Lancaster.  This  led  to  the  extinction,  by 
death  or  banishment,  of  many  aristocratic 
families  :  others  it  involved  in  jealousies, 
rivalries  and  hatreds,  fatal  to  their  intcre.sts 
as  a  body.  In  the  parliament  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  two  Hoses, 
fifty-three  peers,  besides  bishops,  took  their 
seats  in  the  upper  chamber.  In  the  first 
I  parliament  of  Henry  VH.  their  number  had 
fallen  to  twenty-five  ;  by  new  creations,  he 
raised  it  to  forty.  In  that  thirty  years’ war 
more  than  a  million  of  men  had  perished  ; 
and  in  this  destruction  of  human  life,  the 
ruling  class  came  in  for  more  than  their 
share.  Henry  VIL,  the  first  of  the  Tudors, 
made  laws  which  hastened  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  Norman  society.  Hating  the 
j  feudal  system,  with  its  intestine  strifes  and 
i  anarchy,  he  encouraged  the  great  families 
to  break  up  and  sell  their  large  estates,  not- 
I  withstanding  the  entails  with  which  they 
I  were  encumbered.  He  gave  offices  to  those 
'  who,  for  want  of  money,  divested  them¬ 
selves  of  their  lands,  and  endeavored  to 
I  ruin  by  processes  those  who,  in  such  cir- 
I  cumstances,  persisted  in  retaining  them. 

,  He  armed  against  them  the  famous  tribunal 
i  of  the  star-chamber,  and  had  adjudged  to 
j  himself  those  properties  which  were  con- 
‘  sidered  too  large  for  subjects.  He  also  for- 


anil  spirit  could  address  the  Pope,  could  supplicate 
the  Pope,  could  hope  in  the  Pope — it  will  be  con-  I 
ceived,  that  men,  who  were  neither  prebendaries  i 
nor  monks,  could,  in  the  middle  ages,  rejoice  at 
beholding  those  who  could  trample  nations  under 
the  hoofs  of  their  chargers,  themselves  called  to! 
account  by  a  power  too  often  their  accomplices  in 
tyranny  and  in  contempt  for  mankind.  I^ss  com-  | 
passion  will  then  be  felt  for  ihe  great  men  of  those  j 
ages,  when  the  arrow  of  excommunication  may  | 
have  chanced  to  light  on  their  cuirass  of  double  : 
mail;  for  they  themselves  oftener  found  it  ready,} 
on  the  first  waving  of  their  hand,  to  strike  the  un- 1 
armed  population.  Whe  i  once  they  had  planted  i 
in  another’s  field  their  lance,  surmounted  by  a  } 
streamer,  they  proclaimed  against  every  defender  of  | 
his  paternal  inheritance  death  in  this  life  by  the  I 
sword,  and  eternal  condemnation  in  the  life  to  j 
come.  Over  the  bodies  of  the  dying  they  stretch¬ 
ed  their  triumphant  hands  to  the  Pope  of  Rome — 
they  shared  with  him  the  spoil  of  the  vanquished, 
and  nurtured,  or  kept  in  play  by  voluntary  tributes, 
those  ecclesiastical  lightnings  by  which  they  were  ] 
themselves  occasionally  scathed,  but  which,  when  | 
hurled  for  their  service,  struck  surely  and  mortally.” 

The  new  nobility  created  by  the  Conquest  | 
had  not  time  to  become  venerable  by  anti-  ■ 
quity,  when  it  was  subjected  to  calamitous ; 


bade  the  nobility  to  have  numerous  troops 
of  retainers  wearing  their  livery,  who  be¬ 
came  armies  in  their  collisions  against  each 
other  or  the  crown.  He  not  only  allowed 
the  petty  feudatories  and  citizens  to  redeem 
their  dependence  on  the  manors  at  a  low 
rate,  but  he  lent  them  money  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  During  the  previous  civil  confusion, 
many  of  the  barons  had  been  obliged  to 
make  political  and  matrimonial  alliances 
with  persons  of  inferior  rank  and  condition. 
The  vacancies  made  by  the  immense  morta¬ 
lity  among  those  bearing  Norman  names, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  were 
eagerly  filled  up  by  their  vassals  and  servants, 
and  also  by  the  sons  of  wealthy  burgesses 
and  yeomanry  of  the  Saxon  race.  All  these 
circumstances  combined,  contributed  pow¬ 
erfully  to  break  up  the  conquering  society 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century  on  the 
ruins  of  English  liberty.  In  this  manner 
the  way  was  cleared  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown,  and  for  the  absolutism  which 
reigned  with  Henry  VUI.  and  Elizabeth. 
During  the  reign  of  the  former,  the  upper 
chamber,  recruited  with  parrenua,,  most  of 


reverses,  arising  from  the  internecine  wars,  them  men  of  low  birth,  and  the  vilest  flat- 
especially  during  the  long  and  sanguinary !  terers,  who  owed  everything  to  the  court, 
contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  I  set  the  commons' the  example  of  abject 
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submission  and  blind  obedience.  “  In  the 
royal  sittings,”  says  Carrel,  “  the  commons 
standing,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
learned  from  the  peers,  who  were  seated 
before  them,  and  fjiccd  the  throne,  to  bow 
down  to  the  ground  every  time  the  name  of 
the  monarch  (who  was  present,  carelessly 
stretched  at  his  ease)  passed  the  lips  of  the 
ministers,  who  no  longer  occupied  the  an¬ 
cient  national  council  with  public  affairs, 
but  solely  with  the  virtues  of  the  king.”  | 
The  gradual  revolution  which  placed  the 
sovereign  in  this  position  tended  incident¬ 
ally  to  raise  the  people,  and  to  give  them  an 
influential  part  in  public  affairs,  from  which! 
no  efforts  of  the  Tudors  or  Stuarts  were 
able  permanently  to  exclude  them.  While' 
the  Norman  regime  lasted,  the  king  was  the 
captain  of  the  conrjuering  tribe  or  soldiers. 
The  subordinate  commanders  had  the  title 
of  barons :  the  remainder  were  called,  in 
Latin,  milites^  and  in  h^nglish,  knights^  or 
squires.  These  and  their  families  were  the 
people,  who  alone  had  rights.  The  Anglo- j 
Saxons  were  their  subjects^  i.  e.  subjugated 
— a  term  which  was  not  applied  to  the  ^ 
House  of  Lords  (then  representing  thCj 
Conquest,  as  it  does  partially  still)  even  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Klizabeth.  The  formula  ^ 
then  was: — “My  right  loving  lords,  and 
you,  my  right  faithful  and  obedient  sub-^ 
jects.''*  The  jealousies  and  collisions  of  in-| 
terest  and  power  between  the  barons  and 
their  royal  chief  led  to  the  first  miti-j 
gation  of  Saxon  serfdom,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  property  among  the  con¬ 
quered. 

The  king  had  exercised  the  power  of 
recruiting  men  for  repairing  fortresses, 
bridges,  and  roads, — of  levying  contribu¬ 
tions  of  corn  and  aittle,  in  his  journeys,  and 
of  seizing  bea^sts  of  burden,  carts,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements.  This  touched  the 
interests  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  and 
the  serfs,  who  helped  to  “  clothe”  it.  The 
barons  combined — resi.sted,  and  extorted 


in  the  barbarous  reprisals  which  the  belli¬ 
gerents  made  on  one  another’s  properties. 
In  the  course  of  the  struggle  between  royalty 
and  feudalism,  the  king  retaliated  on  the 
barons,  and  compelled  tliem  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  regular  taxes — re<{uired  them  to 
give  merchants  and  others  a  safe  conduct 
through  their  territories — encouraged  the 
formation  of  commercial  associations,  guilds, 
&c.,  and  took  cities  under  his  protection. 
In  these,  a  vast  number  of  Saxons  took 
refuge,  having  escaped  from  their  serfdom. 
There  they  learned  trades,  and  cultivated 
the  industrial  arts.  Manufactures  were 
imported  from  the  Continent — particularly 
from  Flanders — took  root,  and  flourished. 
Cities  and  towns  were  enlarged,  and  became 
!  influential  in  proportion  to  their  trade, 

I  wealth,  and  population. 

From  this  growth  of  population  and  re¬ 
sources  arose  a  difficulty  in  applotting  the 
I  taxes  that  were  required  of  these  communi¬ 
ties  in  order  to  sustain  the  common  cause 
of  their  masters,  and  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  their  foreign  wars.  In  consequence  of 
this  difficulty  the  cities  were  compelled  to 
send  some  of  their  number  to  meet  the 
general,  his  captains,  chaplains,  and  sol¬ 
diers,  assembled  in  what  they  called,  in 
their  own  language,  a  parliament.,  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  how  much  .taxation 
they  were  able  to  bear,  and  that  they  might 
an.swcr  for  its  due  and  peaceable  collection. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  obliged  to  sign 
tax-deed.s.  In  process  of  time  the  inferior 
class  of  knights  and  soldiers  fell  into  the 
same  category  with  the  commonalty,  and 
were  represented  by  the  same  deputies. 

[  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
[  mons.  The  towns  sent  deputies  with  great 
reluctance.  None  coveted  the  honor — we 
were  going  to  say,  of  a  seat  in  Parliament 
— but  then  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit. 

I  They  were  required  humbly  to  stand  before 
I  their  masters,  to  receive  orders  on  financial 
!  matters,  and  to  pledge  their  constituents 


Magna  Charta.  Strange  to  say,  this  great  •  that  the  supplies  should  be  forthcoming, 
instrument  of  national  freedom  had  no  no- 1  The  first  call  of  the  deputies  of  boroughs 
bier  origin  than  this!  Indeed,  one  article ■  was  made  by  Fdward  I.,  in  129.3.  These 
of  the  great  charter  forbids  the  destruction  were  to  be  provided  with  “  sufficient  powers 
of  houses,  woods,  or  men.,  without  the  spe-  from  their  community  to  consent  in  their 
cial  license  of  the  proprietor.,  who  had  full  name  to  what  he  and  his  council  should  re- 
power  over  the  life  of  Englishmen.  It  is  a'r/?/?Ve  of  them."’'* 

great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  war  of  the*,  This  “  consent.,^''  however,  imperceptibly 
barons  against  John  Lackland  was  waged  for !  grew  into  an  important  privilege,  to  which 
the  benefit  of  the  subjects,  or  that  the  treaty  we  owe  all  our  liherties,  as  did  also  the 


of  Runnymede  secured  their  liberties.  They  form  of  petition'*^  first  used  to  obtain  a 
were  never  thought  of  by  either  party,  ex- J  mitigation  of  burdens,  hut  in  course  of  timo 


cept  as  liable  to  be  slaughtered  like  cattle ,  becoming  an  imperative  demand  for  redress 
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of  <rricvanccs.  Favored  by  the  continental 
wars,  wliicli  gave  an  external  direction  to 
the  activity  and  force  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  power  of  the  Coniinons  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced.  While  the  feudal  nobility  was 
wearing  out  its  energies  at  a  distance,  the 
citizens,  working  and  paying  more  and  more, 
were  more  frequently  called  on  to  take  part 
in  public  affairs,  it  being  the  interest  of 
their  rulers  to  encourage  their  rising  indus¬ 
try.  The  naifs  or  serfs,  too,  began  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  sympathy,  and  to  become  instinct 
with  a  consciousness  of  their  rights  as  men 
and  as  Christians.  Priests  and  merchants 
felt  for  their  hard  lot.  Their  cause  was 
forcibly  pleaded  in  numerous  pamphlets. 
Associations  were  formed  in  all  directions, 
and  100,000  serfs  left  the  fields  and  covered 
the  roads  towards  liondon,  to  demand  their 
freedom  from  the  king.  Richard  II.  went 
out  in  person  to  hear  their  complaints,  and 
graciously  granted  them  charters  of  enfran¬ 
chisement,  Rut  the  barons,  alarmed  for 
“  the  rights  of  property,”  under  pretence 
that  the  young  king’s  life  was  in  danger, 
collected  a  body  of  troops,  and  falling  on 
the  multitude,  dispersed  them  with  great 
slaughter.  The  proclamation  of  freedom 
was  revoked — tlic  charters  were  recalled. 
“  (iod  preserve  us” — exclaimed  the  barons 
— from  subscribing  such  charters,  though 
we  w’cre  all  to  perish  in  one  day  ;  for  we 
would  rather  lose  our  lives  than  our  inherit¬ 
ances  !”  Things  at  once  returned  to  the 
order  established  at  the  Conijuest.  The 
serfs  were  again  treated  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  proclamation  which  rc.sulted 
from  Richard’s  second  thoughts,  which 
said  : — 

“  Villains  you  were  and  still  are,  and  in  bond¬ 
age  you  shall  remain.” 

Rut  freedom’s  battle  had  begun,  and 
though  baffled  often,  it  was  destined  to  be 
won  at  last.  The  spirit  of  justice  was  gain¬ 
ing  ground.  Christianity,  working  like  a 
living  stream  through  impurost  elements, 
brought  its  cleansing  influence  to  bear  on 
society,  slowly,  but  surely.  In  hours  of 
grief  and  sickness, — in  the  anticipated 
shadows  of  death,  revealing  other  “  worlds 
of  light,”  which  the  sun  of  earthly  pros¬ 
perity  obscures,  men  repented  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  in  man.  This  feeling  often  found 
expression  during  the  14th  century,  in 
deeds  of  manumission,  couched  in  terms 
like  the  following: — “Seeing  that  in  the 
beginning  God  made  all  men  by  nature 
free,  and  that  afterwards  the  law  of  nations 


placed  certain  of  them  under  the  yoke  of 
servitude,  we  think  it  would  be  pious  and 
meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  to  liberate 
such  persons,  to  ns  subject  in  villanage,  and 
to  free  them  entirely  from  such  services. 
Know  then  that  we  have  freed  and  liberated 

from  all  yoke  of  servitude - ,  our 

knaves  of  the  manor  of - ,  them,  and  all 

their  children,  born  and  to  be  born.”  The 
current  use,  perpetuated  to  our  own  times, 
of  these  W’ords,  “  knave”  and  “  villain,” 
indicates  clearly  enough  in  what  estima¬ 
tion  these  poor  laborers  were  held,  though 
many  of  them  were  the  ofl’spring  of  wealthy 
nobles,  and  all  of  them  descended  from  a 
race  of  conquering  freemen,  the  bravest  of 
the  Teutonic  stock — the  richest  outburst 
I  from  the  “  store-house  of  nations.”  The 
work  of  emancipation,  however,  went 
steadily  forward,  hastened  by  the  better 
appreciation  of  free  labor.  It  was  soon 
found  better  to  have  farmers,  paying  steady 
rents,  than  to  have  the  ground  occupied  by 
slaves,  doing,  like  all  other  slaves,  as  little 
work  as  pos.«ible,  since  they  labored  with¬ 
out  hope  or  reward,  languishing  under  a 
degrading  and  demoralizing  yoke.  When 
interest  chimes  in  w'ith  freedom,  they  will 
soon  ring  the  knell  of  tyranny  and  mono- 

li’®’-'’- 

About  this  time  Parliament  divided  into 
two  houses.  In  the  lower,  the  feudal  ten¬ 
ants  of  Norman  race,  and  the  petty  pro¬ 
prietors  were  associated  with  the  Saxon 
citizens — the  representatives  of  commerce. 
This  tended  greatly  to  do  away  with  the 
distinctions  of  race,  and  to  generate  in  the 
Commons  a  national  feeling,  which  was 
strengthened  in  the  Normans  by  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  the  king  for  the  society  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  whom  he  enriched  and  ennobled,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  older  settlers.  The 
rapid  extension  of  commercial  affairs  in  the 
15th  century  naturally  increa.sed  the  par¬ 
liamentary  importance  of  the  burgesses, 
who  were  far  more  au  fait  in  financial  mat¬ 
ters  than  the  sporting  knights  of  the  shire 
in  the  same  House.  The  revolution  thus 
wrought  by  the  general  progress  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce  speedily  led  to  ano¬ 
ther  equally  memorable,  the  triumph  of  the 
English  language  oxer  the  Norman  French, 
which  was  banished' from  the  House  of 
Commons. 

At  the  end  of  the  14th  century  French 
was  still  the  official  language  of  England — 
the  language  of  all  the  higher  classes.  It 
was  spoken  by  the  king,  the  bishops,  the 
judges,  by  all  the  aristocracy  and  gentils 
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homines .  It  was  the  lanpfuaire  taiicht  their 
children  as  soon  ns  they  could  speak,  while 
the  Saxon  toniriie  occupied  the  doirraded 
position  of  the  (iaelic  of  Ireland  in  more 
modern  times.  lJut  this  court  lan^uaire 
was  bad  French,  vitiated  by  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  Normandy,  and  tinctured  with  an 
Knirlish  accent.  These  defreneratiu'r  ten¬ 
dencies  became  stronirer  as  they  ceased  to 
be  counteracted  by  intercourse  with  the 
polite  society  of  France,  broken  olf  by  the 
wars,  and  the  disannexiug  of  Normandy 
from  the  English  crown.  At  the  same 
time  the  vijiorous  growth  of  a  native  litera¬ 
ture  favored  the  En-jlish,  which  was  per¬ 
mitted,  not  ordered,  to  be  used  in  plcadin;rs 
before  the  civil  courts,  by  a  statute  of  Ed¬ 
ward  111.  Hut  the  lawyers  continued  to 
interlard  their  speech  with  French  phrases 
for  a  lontr  time  after.  From  the  year  1400, 
or  thereabouts,  the  public  acts  were  drawn 
up  alternately  and  indifferently  in  French 
and  Ensxlish.  d'he  lii'st  bill  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament  that  was  written  in 
the  I'nirlish  laniruapfo  bears  the  date  of 
1  125.  From  the  year  1450  no  more  French 
pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  jirinted  col¬ 
lections  of  the  public  documents  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Thus,  four  centuries  after  the  con- 
(picst  of  England  by  the  Normans,  their 
language  disappeared,  together  with  the 
inequality  of  civil  condition,  which  .sepa¬ 
rated  the  families  that  had  sprung  from  the 
two  races,  or  rather  two  tribes  of  the  same 
blood.  4’he  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  be 
considered  as  the  period  when  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  ranks  ceased  to  correspond  in  a 
general  manner  with  that  of  races,  and  as 
the  commencement  of  the  state  society  now 
existing  in  h'ngland.  It  was  C'<.',imkrch 
that  conquered  the  conquest,  and  gave  to 
English  nationality  the  noblest  of  modern 
languages.  It  is  true  this  victory  has  been 
slowly  acquired,  remaining  for  centuries 
incomplete,  until  its  last  decisive  blows  have 
been  given  in  the  Keform  Bill  of  1832,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  184b. 

“  When  the  Normans  entered  England,” 
says  Mr.  Wright,  “  although  but  a  century 
and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  their  settle¬ 
ment  in  France,  they  had  entirely  lost  the 
language  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  north,  and  had  long  adopted  that  of 
the  people  whom  they  had  conquered,  one 
of  the  dialects  derived  from  the  ancient 
Latin,  called,  from  their  origin,  limjua  Ro- 
mana,  or  langue  Romane,  which  has  in  the 
sequel  been  moulded  down  into  the  modern 


French.  As  early  even  as  the  second  of 
the  Norman  dukes,  William  L,  only  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  Kollo,  wo  are  told 
by  Dudo  de  St.  Quentin,  that  the  duke 
was  obliged  to  send  his  .'^on  to  Bayeux  to 
learn  the  Dani.'ih  tongue,  as  the  Ifinfine  Ilo- 
manc  was  almost  the  only  tongue  spoken  at 
Kouen,  then  the  chief  seat  of  the  power  of 
the  Northmen  in  France.”  It  is  probable 
that  with  their  language,  they  had  lost 
mo.st  of  their  national  traditionsand  poetry  ; 
for  the  literature  of  Normandy,  when  it 
first  becomes  known  to  us,  which  is  not 
earlier  than  the  year  1 100,  is  in  this  rc.'Jpect 
purely  French.  It  lir.st  a])pears  in  j)oems 
of  a  religious  and  serious  character,  and, 
in  pious  legends,  composed  by  the  Trou- 
eeres,  who  were  numerous  in  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury. 

Previous  to  the  Conquest,  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  was  sinking  into  negb'ct  in  I’higland, 
knowledge  of  every  kind  being  then  spread 
abroad  only  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue, 
whose  use,  as  a  written  language,  was  al¬ 
most  abolished  by  that  calamitous  event. 
“  It  was  only  preserved  in  the  continuation 
for  a  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
and  in  some  productions,  mostly  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  or  moral  character,  for  which  we  are 
probably  indebted  to  the  few  Anglo-Saxon 
monks  who  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
places  in  our  monasteries.”  The  literature 
which  prevailed  in  I’higland  for  a  century 
aftertheCompiost,  was  almost  entirely  Latin. 
This  literature  was  chiefly  devoted  to  theo¬ 
logy.  “  The  epigrams  of  Godfrey  of  Win¬ 
chester  stand  alone  amid  a  ma!«s  of  writings 
wdiich,  with  the  exeo])tion  of  some  valuable 
letters,  and  a  few  historical  tracts,  have 
little  interest  at  the  present  day.”  “  It 
may  be  ob.served  that  poetry  in  general  was 
peculiarly  the  literature  of  the  schools  and 
of  the  secular  clergy  ;  and  much  of  that  of 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries  is  distinguished 
by  its  hostility  to  monachism.’’ 

Ijaufrauc  had  revived,  or  rather  created 
the  study  of  the  ancient  cla!«sics  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  in  whose  schools  it  was  afterwards 
cultivated  with  great  success.  Some  of  the 
most  dhstinguished  ornaments  of  those 
schools  were  brought  over  to  this  island  by 
the  Conqueror,  and  from  that  time  the 
Anglo-Latin  writers  took  a  re.'^pectable  po¬ 
sition  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  This, 
however,  was  es.scntially  owing  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  learned  men;  for  during  the 
first  half  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  the 
distinguished  writers  in  our  island  were. 
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with  very  few  exceptions,  forei^rucrs,  who  I 
were  brouirht  over  by  the  Norman  inonarehs 
to  be  dignitaries  of  the  Hnglish  Church. 

“  T!ic  Latin  of  the  earlier  writers  is  character¬ 
ized  l)y  considerable  vigor  of  style,  arising  from 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  diction,  which  subse¬ 
quently  gave  way  to  an  atfectati*)!!  of  florid  orna¬ 
ment,  which  made  the  style  of  the  later  writers 
very  confused,  anl  often  unintelligible  We  meet 
with  gootl  I.atin  poetry  throughout  the  lith  cen¬ 
tury;  the  writings  of  Laurence  of  Durham,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  John  of  Salisbury,  John  de  llaut- 
ville,  Nigellus  Wirreker,  Alexander  Xeckam  and 
others,  contain  passages  of  great  beauty,  and 
almost  classic  elegance;  whilst  a  new  style  of 
f.atin  versification,  in  which  rhymes  took  the  place 
of  the  ancient  metres,  beginning  with  Hilarius, 
and  brought  to  perfection  in  the  satirical  poems 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  possesses  a  certain 
energy  and  sprightliness  which  are  not  without 
considerable  attraction.  This  class  of  poetry  be¬ 
came  extremely  popular,  and  continued  to  exist  in 
its  original  vigor,  long  after  the  style  of  the  most 
serious  Latin  writers  !)ecame  hopelessly  debased. 
Indeed  the  period  at  which  it  ajrjiears  to  have  flour¬ 
ished  most,  is  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  under 
the  troubled  reign  of  Henry  Ilf.  V’ery  little  Latin 
prose  that  is  tolerable,  was  written  after  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century.  Norman  and  Knglish  had 
then,  to  a  certain  extent,  driven  the  Latin  out  of 
the  field,  or  at  least  Iia.d  thrown  it  into  the  hands  j 
of  a  school  of  heavy  theologians.  A  new  era  of 
Anglo-Norman  literature  opens  with  the  reign  of 
liichard  1.  The  lion-hearted  kintr  ])rided  himself 
«)n  liis  jroefic  talents ;  and  he  was  the  patron  of 
jongleurs  and  trouvtie.s,  whose  works,  as  far  as 
we  are  now  ac(juaintcd  with  them,  became  more 
numerous  at'this  period.  1'hese  writers  were  not 
j)roperly  minstrels;  they  did  not  recite  their  own 
works,  but  committed  tliem  to  writing,  which  is 
the  cause  of  their  being  preserved  in  early  manu¬ 
scripts.  They  wen*  monks;  and  some  of  them 
appear  to  have  embraccil  the  monastie  life  after 
having  been  professed  poets,  and  to  have  made 
atonement  for  the  profane  jrroductions  of  their 
earlier  years,  fiy  dedicating  their  talents  to  sacred 
subjects.” — ^VRu:HT’b  Jiiogrvp/na,  Jiitroducticn, 
passim. 

Kven  so  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  Idth 
eciitury,  an  immense  distance  continued  to 
exist  between  the  Normans  and  the  Kng- 
lish  people.  A  l^oitevin  who  was  prime 
minister  in  the  time  of  Henry  Ill.,  being 
asked  to  observe  the  great  charter  and  tire 
laws  of  the  land,  answered — “  I  am  no 
Emjlishman  that  1  should  know  these  char¬ 
ters  and  these  laws.”  Robert  Grosse-tetc, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  principal  chaplain  to  the 
army  of  the  barons,  then  reckoned  only  two 
languages  in  England,  Latin  for  men  of  let- 
ers,  and  French  for  the  uneducated,  in  which 
language  he  himself,  in  his  old  age,  wrote 
pious  books  for  the  use  of  the  laity,  making 


no  account  of  the  English  language  or  of 
those  who  sj»uke  it.  This  neglect  of  the 
ma.ss  of  the  people,  of  the  villains  in  town 
and  country,  pervades  all  the  literature  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  period.  C’oncerning 
them  and  their  social  condition,  pri  achers 
and  poets  seem  to  have  been  alike  silent. 
'I’he  poets,  even  those  of  English  birth, 
composed  all  their  verses  in  French,  when¬ 
ever  they  wished  to  derive  from  them  either 
profit  or  honor.  There  was  indeed  a  class 
of  balhnl-makers  and  writers  of  extravagant 
romances,  who  employed  cither  pure  Saxon 
— which  was  now  revived — or  a  dialect 
mixed  up  of  Saxon  and  French,  which  serv¬ 
ed  for  the  habitual  communiaition  between 
the  higher  and  bnver  cla.sses.  This  was  the 
origin  of  our  present  language,  which  arose 
out  of  the  necessities  of  society'.  In  order 
to  be  understood  by  the  peo[>le,  the  Nor¬ 
mans  Saxnuizcfl  their  speech  as  well  as  they 
could  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
be  understood  by  the  upper  classes,  the 
^teo]>le  Xonnanized  theirs.  This  inter¬ 
mediate  idiom  fir.^it  became  current  in  the 
citie.s,  where  the  population  of  the  two  races 
had  become  more  intermingled,  and  where 
the  ine<|nality  of  conditions  was  loss  marked 
tlu.u  in  the  rural  districts.  There  it  insen- 
sililv  took  the  ]dace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  which  was  loft  to  the  rudest  and 
po(trest  of  the  jieople,  while  the  more  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  those  who  pretended  to  gen- 
1  lility,  studied,  by  refining  and  Gallicizing 
tlu'ir  speech,  to  imitate  the  nobles,  and 
draw  nearer  to  them  in  the  relations  of 
society.  About  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  a  great  many  ])oet leal  and  imagin¬ 
ative  works  appeared  in  this  new  language  ; 
sometimes  the  two  tongues,  out  of  which  it 
grew,  were  use«l  in  »*very  alternate  couplet, 
i  or  in  every’  second  line.  At  length,  owing 
!  to  the  ])oworful  social  causes  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted,  the  French  language 
was  entirely  laid  aside,  not  only  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  but  also  in  the  high  court 
of  Parliament,  as  well  as  by  all  the  writers 
who  addressed  themselves  to  the  middle 
classes  and  the  town  populations.  We  still, 
indeed,  retain  a  venerable  relic  of  the  old 
Norman,  in  the  custom,  equally  absurd 
and  harmless,  of  giving  the  royal  assent  in 
that  language  : — the  formula  is — Le  Roy 
le  veult  —  le  Roy  s'adnscraj — not  even,  we 
believe,  modernizing  the  orthography. 

On  the  domestic  manners  and  morals  of 
the  Anglo-Normans,  the  work  before  us 
does  not  throw  as  much  light  as  we  could 
wish,  though  highly  valuable  to  the  stu- 
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dents  of  literary  history  and  philology,  on 
account  of  the  ^reat  learning;  and  research 
which  it  displays,  and  for  which  the  fact, 
that  it  is  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee.  Had  it,  however,  been 
made  to  convey  livelier  pictures  of  society, 
and  had  the  Norman  French  and  Mediaeval 
Latin  been  translated,  the  labors  of  the 
accomplished  author  would  have  been  much 
more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  J3ut 
the  volume  of  Letters  illustratiiiij  the  An¬ 
glo-Norman  period,  promised,  in  the  same 
series,  by  Dr.  Giles,  is  likely  to  supply  this 
deficiency. 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  manners  of  those  ages 
would  be  very  corrupt.  Something  must  be 
allowed  for  the  exaggerations  and  poetical 
license  of  satirists.  But  when  we  find  their 
works  maintaining  a  great  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  popularity,  we  must  admit  the  gene¬ 
ral  veri-similitude  of  their  pictures  of  life. 
Those  pictures  are  not  flattering.  Thu 
Anglo-Normans  were  great  lovers  of  plea¬ 
sure,  in  the  pursuit  of  wliich  they  allowed 
themselves  unbounded  license.  They  were 
fond  of  the  chase,  and  of  all  sorts  of  manly 
sports.  In  their  convivial  meetings  they 
keenly  discussed  the  merits  of  the  viands, 
which  they  consumed  with  admirable  goiit. 
“  The  wines  were  the  subject  of  no  less 
anxious  discussion  than  the  meats,  and  were 


the  cause  of  still  greater  excesses,  in  which 
the  natives  of  our  island  are  more  especially 
accused  of  indulging.  The  schools  were 
filled  with  pride  and  vanity.  The  rich 
squandered  their  money  on  base  jonglours 
and  minstrels,  instead  of  applying  it  to  the 
encouragement  of  true  learning  and  merit. 
The  ambition  and  cupidity  of  barons  and 
prelates  filled  the  land  with  strife  and  con¬ 
fusion.  Such  is  the  representation  given 
by  John  de  llautville,  whose  poem  had  a 
great  circulation  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen¬ 
turies,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  it 
was  made  the  subject  of  learned  commen¬ 
taries.” — {Jiioaraphidy  i.,  2r)0.) 

Grievous  faults  there  arc  in  our  present 
social  system ;  but  no  one  who  has  read 
history,  and  possesses  a  grain  of  sober  rea¬ 
son  or  candor,  can  deny  that  it  is  incompa¬ 
rably  purer  and  better  than  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  None  but  the  most  diseased 
enthusiast  can  wish  the  institutions  of  those 
ages  to  return.  The  spirit  of  those  iastitu- 
tions  has  been  invetcrately  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  man.  Against  that  spirit 
the  progress  of  the  nation  in  freedom,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  wealth,  has  been  a  deadly 
contest :  and  to  the  laws  and  habits  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest  may 
be  distinctly  traced  everything  in  our  civil 
polity  which  militates  against  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  British  society  at  the  present 
time. 


From  Tail‘»  Mogatiac. 

THOMAS  HOOD. 

BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN,  AUTHOR  OF  A  “  GALLERY  OF  LITERARY  PORTRAITS.” 


It  is  the  lot  of  some  men  of  genius  to  be  born  i 
as  if  in  the  blank  space  between  Milton’s 
L’ Allegro  and  Penseroso — their  proximity  to 
both  originally  equal,  and  their  adhesion  to  I 
the  one  or  the  other  depending  upon  casual  I 
circumstances.  While  some  pendulate  per¬ 
petually  between  the  grave  and  the  gay, 
others  are  carried  off  bodily,  as  it  happens, 
by  the  comic  or  the  tragic  muse.  A  few 
there  are,  who  seem  to  say,  of  their  own 
deliberate  option,  “  Mirth,  with  thee  we 
mean  to  live  deeming  it  bettter  to  go  to 
the  house  of  feasting  than  to  that  of  mourn¬ 
ing, — while  the  storm  of  adversity  drives 
others  to  pursue  sad  and  dreary  paths,  not 
at  first  congenial  to  their  natures.  Such 


men  as  Shakspearc,  Burns,  and  Byron,  con¬ 
tinue,  all  their  lives  long,  to  pass,  in  rapid 
and  perpetual  change,  from  the  one  province 
to  the  other ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  main 
source  of  their  boundless  ascendency  over 
the  general  mind.  In  Y oung,  of  the  “  Night 
Thoughts,”  the  laughter,  never  very  joyous, 
is  converted,  through  the  effect  of  gloomy 
casualties,  into  the  ghastly  grin  of  the  ske¬ 
leton  Death — the  pointed  satire  is  exchang¬ 
ed  for  the  solemn  sermon.  In  Cowper,  the 
fine  schoolboy  glee  which  inspirits  his 
humour  goes  down  at  last,  and  is  quenched 
like  a  spark  in  the  wild  abyss  of  his  mad¬ 
ness — “  John  Gilpin”  merges  in  the  “  Cast¬ 
away.”  Hood,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
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his  stronsest  tendencies  originally  to  the 
pathetic  and  the  1‘aiitastic-serious,  shrinks 
ill  timidity  from  the  face  of  the  inner  sun 
of  hi^  nature — shies  the  stoop  of  the  de¬ 
scending'  Pythonic  power — and^feelini;  that 
if  he  we])t  at  all  it  were  floods  of  burniiiL^ 
and  torrilile  tears,  laufflis,  and  does  little 
else  but  lausrh,  instead. 

V\"o  look  upon  this  writer  as  a  quaint 
masquer — as  weariiii];  above  a  manly  and 
profound  nature,  a  fantastic  and  deliberate 
dissuise  of  folly.  He  reminds  us  of  Brutus, 
cloakini'  under  pretended  idiocy,  a  stern 
and  serious  desinn,  which  burns  his  breast, 
but  which  he  chooses  in  this  way  only  to 
disclose.  Or,  he  is  like  Hamlet — able  to 
form  a  magnificent  purpose,  but,  from  con¬ 
stitutional  w’cakness,  not  able  to  incarnate 
it  in  effective  action.  A  deep  message  has 
come  to  him  from  the  heights  of  his  nature, 
but,  like  the  ancient  prophet,  ho  is  forced 
to  cry  out,  “  I  cannot  speak — 1  am  a  child  !” 

Certainly  there  ivas,  at  the  foundation  of 
'  Hood’s  soul,  a  seriousness,  which  all  his 
puns  and  mummeries  could  but  indifl'erent- 
ly  conceal.  Jac<|ues,  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
mused  mtt  with  l  jirofoundcr  pathos,  or  in  1 
quainter  ianguage,  upon  the  sa<l  pageant  of 
humanity,  than  does  he  ;  and  yet,  like  him, 
liis  lungs*’  are  ever  ready  to  “  erow'  like 
chanticleer”  at  the  sight  of  its  grote.sijuer 
absurdities.  V^orily,  tlie  godde.ss  of  melan¬ 
choly  owes  a  deep  grudge  to  the  mirthful 
magician,  who  carried  off*  such  a  promising 
votary.  It  is  not  every  <lay  that  one  who 
might  have  been  a  great  serious  p»»et  will  con¬ 
descend  to  sink  into  a  punster  ami  editor  of 
comic  annuals.  Ami,  were  it  not  that  his 
original  tendencies  continued  to  be  mani¬ 
fested  to  the  last,  and  that  he  turned  his 
drollery  to  important  account,  we  would  be 
tempted  to  be  angry,  as  well  as  t«>  regret, 
that  he  cho.se  to  play  the  Fool  rather  than 
King  Lear  in  the  play. 

Asa  [loct,  Hood  bdongs  to  the  school  of 
John  Keats  and  Leigh  Hunt,  with  (jualities 
of  his  own,  and  an  all  but  entire  freedom 
from  their  peculiaiitii's  of  manner  and  style. 
What  strikes  us,  in  the  first  place,  about 
him,  is  his  great  variety  of  subject  ami 
mode  of  treatment.  His  works  are  in 
two  small  duodecimo  volumes  ;  and  yet  we 
find  in  them  five  or  six  distinct  styles 
attempted — and  attempted  with  success. 
There  is  the  classical — there  is  the  fanciful, 
or,  as  we  might  almost  call  it,  the  “  Mid¬ 
summer  Night” — there  is  the  homely  tragic 
narrative — there  is  the  wildly  grotesque — 
there  is  the  light — and  there  is  the  grave 
VoL,  X.  No.  IV.  32 


and  pathetic — lyric.  And,  besides,  there 
is  a  style,  which  wo  despair  of  describing  by 
any  one  single  or  compound  epithet,  of  which 
his  “  Kim  Tree”  and  Haunted  House” 
are  specimens  —  resembling  Tenny.«^on’s 
“  Talking  Oak,’’ — and  the  secret  and  power 
of  which,  perhaps,  lie  in  the  feeling  of 
mystic  corresj)oudcnco  between  man  and  in¬ 
animate  nature — in  the  start  of  momentary 
consciousness,  with  which  we  sometimes  feel 
that  in  nature’s  company  we  are  not  alone, 
that  nature’s  silence  is  not  that  of  death  ; 
and  are  aw’^are,  in  the  highest  and  grandest 
sense,  that  we  arc  “  made  of  dust,”  and 
that  the  dust  from  which  we  were  once 
taken  is  still  divine.  We  know  few  vo¬ 
lumes  of  poetry  where  wo  find,  in  the  same 
compa.ss,  so  little  mannerism,  so  little  self- 
repetition,  such  a  varied  concert,  along  with 
such  unique  harmony  of  sound. 

Through  these  varied  numerous  styles,  we 
find  two  or  three  main  elements  distinctly 
traceable  in  all  Hood’s  poems.  One  is  a 
singular  subtlety  in  the  j*erception  of  minute 
analogies,  'fhe  weakness,  as  w'ell  as  the 
strength  of  his  poetry,  is  derived  from  this 
source.  His  serious  ver.se,  as  well  as  his 
witty  prose,  is  laden  ami  encumbered  with 
thick  coming  fancies.  Hence,  some  of  his 
finest  pieces  are  tedious,  without  being  long. 
Little  more  than  ballads  in  size,  they  are 
books  in  the  reader’s  feeling.  Kvery  one 
knows  how  resistance  adds  to  the  idea  of 
exte?ision,  and  how  roughness  impedes  p**o- 
gre.ss.  Some  of  Hood’s  poems,  such  as 
“  Lycus,”  are  rough  as  the  Centaur’s  hide  ; 
and,  having  difficulty  in  passing  along,  you 
are  tempted  to  pass  them  by  altogether. 
.\nd  though  a  few,  feeling  that  there  is 
around  them  the  power  and  spell  of  genius, 
generously  cry,  there’s  true  metal  here, 
when  we  have  leisure,  we  must  return  to 
thi.s — yet  they  never  do.  In  fact.  Hood 
has  not  been  able  to  infu.se  human  interest 
into  his  fairy  or  mythological  creations.  He 
has  conceived  them  in  a  happy  hour  ;  sure¬ 
ly  on  one  of  those  days  when  the  soul  and 
nature  are  one — when  one  calm  bond  of 
peace  seems  to  unite  all  things — when  the 
very  cattle  in  the  fields  appear  to  have 
great  and  tranquil  thoughts” — when  the 
sun  seems  to  slumber,  and  the  sky  to  smile 
— when  the  air  becomes  a  wide  balm,  and 
the  low'  wind,  as  it  wanders  over  flowers, 
seems  telling  some  happy  tidings  in  each 
gorgeous  ear,  till  the  rose  blushes  a  deep 
crimson,  and  the  tulip  lifts  up  a  more  tow¬ 
ering  head,  and  the  violet  shrinks  more  mo¬ 
destly  away  as  at  lovers’  whispers — in  such 
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%  favored  hour — on  which  the  first  strain  of  attempted  with  succOvSs ;  he  adjusts  the  hu- 
music  mifjht  have  arisen,  or  the  first  stroke  man  to  the  superhuman  actors — tliey  never 
of  painting  been  drawn,  or  the  chisel  of  the  jostle,  you  never  wonder  at  finding  them  on 
first  sculptor  been  heard,  or  the  first  verse  the  same  stage,  they  meet  Avithout  a  start, 
of  poetry  been  chanted,  or  man  himself,  a  they  part  without  a  shiver,  they  obey  one 
nobler  harmony  than  lute  ever  sounded,  a  magic ;  and  you  feel  tliat  not  only  does  one 
finer  line  than  painter  oA'er  drew,  a  state-  touch  of  nature  make  the  Avhole  world  kin, 
lior  structure  and  a  diviner  song,  arisen  but  that  it  can  link  the  universe  in  one  bro- 
from  the  dust — did  the  beautiful  idea  of  the  therhood,  for  the  secret  of  this  adjustment 
“  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies”  dawn  lies  entirely  in  the  humanity  which  is  dif- 
upon  this  poet’s  mind  ;  he  has  conceived  fused  through  every  part  of  the  drama.  In 
them  in  a  happy  hour,  he  has  framed  them  it,  as  in  one  soft  ether,  float,  or  swim,  or 
with  exquisite  skill  and  a  fine  eye  to  poetic  play,  or  dive,  or  fly,  all  his  characters, 
proportion,  but  he  has  not  made  them  alive,  In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  defect, 
he  has  not  made  them  objects  of  love ;  and  w'e  find  in  Hood’s  more  elaborate  poetical 
you  care  less  for  his  Centaurs  and  his  Fai-  pieces  no  effective  story,  none  that  can  bear 
ries  than  you  do  for  the  moonbeams  or  the  the  Aveight  of  his  subtle  and  beautiful  ima- 
shed  leaA’^es  of  the  forest.  How’^  differ-  gory.  The  rich  blossoms  and  pods  of  the 
ent  with  the  Oberon  and  the  Titania  of  pea-floAver  tree  are  there,  but  the  strong 
Shakspeare  !  They  are  true  to  the  fairy  distinct  stick  of  support  is  wanting.  Thi.s 
ideal,  and  yet  they  are  human — their  hearts  defect  is  fatal  not  only  to  long  poems  but 
warm  with  human  passions,  as  fond  of  gos-  to  all  saA’cthe  shortest ;  it  reduces  them  in¬ 
sip,  flattery,  intrigue,  and  quarrel,  as  men  stantly  to  the  rank  of  rhymed  c.ssays ;  and 
or  women  can  be — and  you  sigh  Avith  or  a  rhymed  essay,  Avith  most  people,  is  the 
smile  at  them,  precisely  as  you  do  at  The-  same  thing  with  a  rhapsody.  Fa'ch  dreams 
sens  and  Hippolyta.  Indeed,  we  cannot  require  a  nexus,  a  nisus,  a  nodus,  a  point,  a 
but  admire  how  Shakspeare,  like  the  arc  of  purpose.  Death  is  but  a  tame  .shadow 
humanity,  always  bends,  in  all  his  charac-  without  the  scythe ;  and  the  Avant  of  a  pur- 
ters,  into  the  one  centre  of  man — howhisvil-  pose  in  any  clear,  definite,  impre.‘<siA'e  form, 
lains,  ghosts,  demons,  witches,  fairies,  fools,  has  neutralized  the  effect  of  many  poems 
harlots,  heroes,  cloAvns,  saints,  sensualists,  besides  Hood’s — sonic  of  Tennyson’s,  and 
women,  and  even  his  kincis^  arc  all  human,  one  entire  class  of  Shelley’s — whose  “Tri¬ 
disguises,  or  half-lengths,  or  miniatures,  umph  of  Life”  and  “  Witch  of  Atla.s’’  rank 
neA*er  caricatures,  nor  apologies  for  man-  Avith  “  Lycus,’’  and  the  “  Midnight  Fai- 
kind.  How  full  the  cup  of  manhood  out  of  ries” — being,  like  them,  beautiful,  diffuse, 
which  he  could  baptize  ! — now  an  lago,  and  Aague  ;  and,  like  them,  perpetually  promis- 
now  an  Ague-cheek — now  a  Bottom,  and  ing  to  bring  forth  solid  fruit,  but  yielding 
now  a  Macbeth — now  a  Dogberry,  and  now  at  length  leaA'cs  and  blo.«?soms  only, 
a  Caliban — now  an  Aiiel,  and  now  a  Timon  Snbtle  fancy,  liv’cly  wit,  copious  lan- 
— into  the  one  communion  of  the  one  family  guage,  and  mellow  versification,  are  the  un- 
— nay,  have  a  drop  or  tAvo  to  spare  for  doubted  qualities  of  Hood  as  a  poet.  But, 
Messrs.  Cobweb  and  Mustardseed,  who  arc  besides,  there  are  two  or  three  moral  pecu- 
allowed  to  creep  in  too  among  the  number,  liarities  about  him  as  delightful  as  his  in- 
and  who  attract  a  share  of  the  tenderness  tellcctual  ;  and  they  are  visible  in  his  scri- 
of  their  benign  father.  As  in  Swift,  his  ous  as  well  as  lighter  productions.  One  is 
misanthropy  sees  the  hated  object  in  every-  his  constant  lightsomcness  of  spirit  and 
thing,  blown  out  in  the  Brobdignagian,  tone.  His  verse  is  not  a  chant,  but  a  carol, 
shrunk  up  in  the  Lilliputian,  flapping  in  the  Deep  as  may  be  his  internal  melancholy,  it 
Laputan,  and  yelling  with  the  Yahoo — nay,  expresses  itself  in,  and  yields  to  song.  The 
throws  it  out  into  those  loath.somc  reflections,  heavy  thunder’cloud  of  woe  conies  down  in 
that  he  may  intensify  and  multiply  his  ha-  the  shape  of  sparkling,  sounding,  sunny 
tred ;  so  in  the  same  way  operates  the  op-  drops,  and  thus  dissolves.  He  casts  his 
posite  feeling  in  Shakspere.  His  love  to  melancholy  into  shapes  so  fantastic,  that 
the  race  is  so  great  that  he  would  colonize  they  lure  first  himself,  and  then  his  read- 
with  man,  all  space,  fairy-land,  the  grave,  ers,  to  laughter.  If  he  cannot  get  rid  of 
hell,  and  heaven.  And  not  only  does  he  the  gidm  gigantic  shadow  of  himself,  which 
give  to  superhuman  beings  a  human  interest  walks  ever  before  him,  as  before  all  men,  he 
and  nature,  but  he  accomplishes  what  Hood  can,  at  least,  make  mouths,  and  cut  antics 
has  not  attempted,  and  what  few  else  have  behind  its  back.  This  conduct  is,  in  one 
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sense,  wise  as  well  as  witty ;  but  will,  we 
fear,  be  imitated  by  few.  Some  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  follow  the  unbaptized  terror,  in 
tame  and  helpless  submission  ;  others  will 
pay^  it  vain  homage  ;  others  will  make  to  it 
resistance  equally  vain  :  and  many  will  seek 
to  drown  in  pleasure,  or  forget  in  business, 
their  impression,  that  it  walks  on  before 
them — silent,  perpetual,  pausing  with  their 
rest,  running  with  their  speed,  growing 
with  their  growth,  strengthening  with  their 
strength,  forming  itself  a  ghastly  rainbow 
on  the  fumes  of  their  bowl  of  festival,  lying 
down  with  them  at  night,  starting  up  with 
every  start  that  disturbs  their  slumbers, 
rising  with  them  in  the  morning,  rushing 
before  them  like  a  rival  dealer  into  the 
market-place,  and  appearing  to  beckon  them 
on  behind  it,  from  the  death-bed  into  the 
land  of  shadows,  as  into  its  own  domain. 
If  from  this  dreadful  forerunner  we  cannot 
escape,  is  it  not  well  done  in  Hood,  and 
would  it  not  be  well  done  in  others,  to  laugh 
at,  as  we  pursued,  its  inevitable  steps  f  It 
is,  after  all,  perhaps  only  the  future  great- 
ne.ss  of  man  that  throws  back  tliis  gloom 
upon  his  infant  being,  casting  upon  him 
confusion  and  despair,  instead  of  exciting 
him  to  gladness  and  to  hope.  In  escaping 
from  this  shadow,  we  should  be  pawning  the 
prospects  of  our  Immortality. 

How  cheerily  rings  Hood’s  lark-like 
note  of  poetry,  among  the  various  voices  of] 
the  age’s  song — its  eagle  screams,  its  raven 
croakings,  its  plaintive  nightingale  strains  ! 
And  yet  that  lark,  too,  in  her  lowly  nest, 
had  her  sorrows,  and,  perhaps,  her  heart 
had  bled  in  secret  all  night  long.  But  now 
the  “  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn,” 
and  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  wind  is  still, 
and  the  sunshine  is  bright,  and  the  blue 
depths  seem  to  sigh  for  her  coming  ;  and 
up  rises  she  to  heaven’s  gate,  as  aforetime; 
and  as  she  soars  and  sings,  she  remembers 
her  misery  no  more ;  nay,  hers  seems  to  be 
the  ^chosen  voice  by  which  Nature  would 
convey  the  full  gladness  of  her  own  heart, 
in  that  favorite  and  festal  hour. 

No  one  stops  to  question  the  songstress 
in  the  sky  as  to  her  theory  of  the  universe 
— “Under  which  creed,  Bezonian  ! — speak 
or  die  !”  So,  it  were  idle  to  inquire  of 
Hood’s  poetry,  any  more  than  of  Keats’s, 
what  in  confidence  was  its  opinion  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  or  the  pedobaptist  contro¬ 
versy.  His  poetry  is  fuller  of  humanity 
and  of  real  piety  that  it  does  not  protrude 
any  peculiarities  of  personal  belief ;  and 
that  no  more  than  the  sun  or  the  book  of 


Ksther  has  it  the  name  of  God  written  on 
it,  although  it  has  the  essence  and  the 
image.  There  arc  writers  who,  like  secret, 
impassioned  lovers,  speak  most  seldom  of 
those  objects  which  they  most  frequently 
think  of  and  most  fervently  admire.  And 
there  arc  others,  whose  ascriptions  of  praise 
to  God,  whose  encomiums  on  religion,  and 
whose  introduction  of  sacred  names,  sound 
like  affidavits,  or  self-signed  certificates  of 
Christianity — they  are  so  frequent,  so  forced, 
and  so  little  in  harmony  with  what  we  know 
of  the  men.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
we  would  defend  Wordsworth  from  those 
who  deny  him  the  name  of  a  sacred  poet. 
True,  all  his  poems  are  not  hymns ;  but 
his  life  has  been  a  long  hymn,  rising,  like 
incense,  from  a  mountaiu  altar  to  God. 
Surely,  since  Milton,  no  purer,  severer, 
Hviiuj  melody  has  mounted  on  high.  The 
ocean  names  not  its  Maker,  nor  needs  to 
name  him.  Yet  who  can  deny  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  “  Ode  to  Sound,”  and  of  the 
“  Excursion,”  is  that  of  the  “  Paradise 
Lost,”  the  “  Task,”  and  the  “  Night 
Thoughts.'”  And  without  clas.sing  Hood 
in  this,  or  in  any  respect,  with  VV'ordsworth, 
we  dare  as  little  rank  him  with  things  com- 
mon  and  unclean. 

Hear  himself  on  this  point: 

“  Thrice  blessed  is  the  man  with  whom 
The  gracious  prodigality  of  nature — 

The  balm,  the  bliss,  the  beauty  and  the  bloom, 
The  bounteous  providence  in  every  feature — 
Recall  the  gocxl  Creator  to  his  creature ; 

Making  all  earth  a  fane,  all  heaven  its  dome  ! 
***** 

Each  cloud-capped  mountain  is  a  holy  altar; 

An  organ  breathes  in  every  grove ; 

And  the  full  heart’s  a  Psalter, 

Rich  in  deep  hymns  of  gratitude  and  lore.” 

And  amid  all  the  mirthful  details  of  the 
long  warfare  which  he  waged  with  cant 
(from  his  Progress  of  Cant,  downwards), 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  real  despite  done 
to  that  spirit  of  Christianity  to  which  Cant, 
in  fact,  is  the  most  formidable  foe.  To  the 
mask  of  religion,  his  motto  is,  spare  no 
no  arrows ;  but  when  the  real,  radiant, 
sorrowful,  yet  happy  /ace  appears,  he  too 
has  a  knee  to  kneel  and  a  heart  to  worship. 

But,  best  of  all  in  Hood  is  that  warm 
humanity  which  beats  in  all  his  writings. 
His  is  no  ostentatious  or  systematic  philan¬ 
thropy  ;  it  is  a  mild,  cheerful,  irrepressi¬ 
ble  feeling,  as  innocent  and  tender  as  the 
embrace  of  a  child.  It  cannot  found  soup 
kitchens  ;  it  can  only  slide  in  a  few  rhymes 
and  sonnets  to  make  its  species  a  little  hap¬ 
pier.  Hospitals  it  is  unable  to  erect,  or 
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subscriptions  to  ^ivo  ;  silvvT  Piud  gold  it  lias 
none  ;  but  in  the  orisons  of  its  genius  it 
never  fails  to  renionilier  the  cause  of  the 
poor  ;  and  if  it  cannot,  any  more  than  the 
kindred  spirit  of  Jjiirns,  make  for  its  coun¬ 
try  “  some  usofu’  plan  or  book,”  it  can 
“  sing  a  sans  at  least.”  Hood’s  poetry  is 
often  a  pleading  for  tliose  wlio  cannot  plead 
for  themselves,  or  who  plead  only  like  the 
beggar,  who,  reproached  for  his  silence, 
showed  his  sores  and  re])lied,  “  Isn’t  it 
begging  1  am  with  a  humlrcd  tongues 
This  advocacy  of  his  has  not  been  thrown 
utterly  away ;  it  has  been  heard  on  earth, 
and  it  has  been  heard  in  heaven. 

The  genial  kind-heartedness  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  Thomas  Hood  did  not  stop  with 
himself.  He  silently  and  insensibly  drew 
around  liim  a  little  cluster  of  kindred  spi¬ 
rits,  who,  without  the  name,  have  obtained 
the  character  and  influence  of  a  school, 
which  maybe  called,  indifferently,  the  Later 
Cockney,  or  the  Punch  School.  Who  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  this  school,  properly  speaking,  was, 
whether  Leigh  Hunt  or  Hood,  we  will  not 
stop  to  inquire.  Perhaps,  w^e  may  rather 
compare  its  members  to  a  cluster  of  bees 
settling  and  singing  together,  without 
thought  of  precedence  or  feeling  of  inferi¬ 
ority,  upon  one  flower.  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Hood,  indeed,  have  far  higher  qualities  of 
imagination  than  the  others,  but  they  pos¬ 
sess  some  properties  in  common  with  them. 
All  this  school  have  warm  sympathies,  both 
with  man  as  an  individual,  and  Avith  the 
ongoings  of  society  at  large.  All  have  a 
quiet  but  burning  sense  of  the  evil,  the  cant, 
the  injustice,  the  inconsistency,  the  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  the  falsehood  that  are  in  the  world. 
All  are  aware  that  fierce  invective,  furious 
rccalcitration,  and  hoAvling  despair,  can 
never  heal  or  mitigate  these  calamities.  All 
are  believers  in  their  future  and  permanent 
mitigation ;  and  are  convinced  that  litera¬ 
ture — prosecuted  in  a  proper  spirit,  and 
combined  with  political  and  moral  progress 
— will  marA'cllously  tend  to  this  result.  All 
have  had,  or  have  too  much  real  or  solid 
sorrow  to  make  of  it  a  matter  of  parade, 
or  to  find  or  seek  in  it  a  frc(juent  source  of 
inspiration.  All,  finally,  would  rather  laugh 
than  weep  men  out  of  their  follies,  and 
ministries  out  of  their  mistakes.  And  in 
an  age  Avhich  has  seen  the  steam  of  a  tea¬ 
kettle  applied  to  change  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  earth — all  have  unbounded  faith  in 
the  mightier  miracles  of  moral  and  political 
revolution  which  the  jnirth  of  an  English 
fireside  is  yet  to  effect  when  properly  con¬ 


densed  and  pointed.  We  rather  honor  the 
motives  than  share  in  the  anticipations  of 
this  Avitty  and  brilliant  band,  with  Avhich 
Dickens  must  unquestionably  rank.  Aluch 
good  they  ha\'C  done  and  are  doing  ;  but 
the  full  case,  Ave  fear,  is  beyond  them.  It 
is  in  mechanism  after  all,  not  in  magic,  that 
they  trust.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
that  our  help  lies  in  the  double-divine  charm 
Avhieh  Genius  and  lleligion,  fully  wedded 
together,  are  yet  to  wield ;  when,  in  a  high 
sense,  the  Avoi  ds  of  the  poet  shall  be  accom¬ 
plished — 

“LoA'e  and  song,  song  and  loA'e,  interlAvined  evermore, 
Weary  earth  to  the  sons  of  its  youtii  .‘^liall  restore.” 

IMirth  like  that  of  Punch  and  Hood  can 
relieve  many  a  fog  upon  individual  minds, 
but  is  poAVcrless  to  remove  the  great  clouds 
Avhich  hang  over  the  general  history  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  around  cA^en  political  abuses  it 
often  plays  harmless  as  the  summer  eve¬ 
ning’s  lightning,  or,  at  most,  only  loo.sens, 
without  smiting  them  down.  Voltaire’s 
smile  shoAved  the  Bastile  in  a  ludicrous 
light,  as  it  fantastically  fell  upon  it ;  but 
Rousseau’s  earnestness  struck  its  pinnacle, 
and  Mirabeau’s  eloquence  overturned  it  from 
its  base.  There  is  a  call,  in  our  case,  for  a 
holier  earnestness,  and  for  a  purer,  nobler 
oratory.  From  the  variety  of  styles  Avhich 
Hood  has  attempted  in  his  poems,  Ave  select 
the  two  in  which  we  think  him  most  success¬ 
ful — the  homely  tragic  narrative,  and  the 
graA'o  pathetic  lyric.  We  find  a  specimen 
of  the  former  in  his  Fugene  Aram’s  dream. 
This  may  be  called  a  tale  of  the  ConfCvS- 
sional;  but  how  much  neAv  interest  does  it 
aerjuire  from  the  circumstances,  the  scene, 
and  the  person  to  Avhom  the  confession  is 
made.  Fugene  Aram  tells  his  story  under 
the  similitude  of  a  dream,  in  the  interval 
of  the  school  toil,  in  a  shady  nook  of  the 
play-ground,  and  to  a  little  boy.  What  a 
ghastly  contrast  do  all  these  peaceful  images 
present  to  the  tale  he  tells,  in  its  mixture 
of  homely  horror  and  shadowy  dread ! 
What  an  ear  this  in  AAdiich  to  inject  the  fell 
revelation  !  In  Avhat  a  plain,  yet  powerful 
setting,  is  the  awful  picture  thus  inserted ! 
And  how  perfect  at  once  the  keeping  and 
the  contra.st  between  youthful  innocence 
and  guilt,  grey-haired  before  its  time ! — 
between  the  eager,  unsuspecting  curiosity 
of  the  listener,  and  the  slow  and  difficult 
throes,  by  which  the  narrator  relieves  him¬ 
self  of  his  burden  of  years ! — between  the 
sympathetic,  half-pleasant,  half-painful 
shudder  of  the  boy,  and  the  strong  convul- 
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sion  of  tlio  man!  Tlie  Giaoiir,  empty inur 
his  polluted  soul  in  thcfrloom  of  the  convent 
aisle,  and  to  the  father  tremblinir  instead  of 
his  penitent,  as  the  broken  and  friufhttul 
tale  grasps  on,  is  not  0([ual  in  interest  nor 
awe  to  Ku2ene  Aram  recountini;  his  dream 
to  the  child  ;  till  you  as  well  as  ho  wish, 
and  arc  tempted  to  shriek  out,  that  he  may 
awake  and  find  it  indeed  a  dream.  iMiijene 
Aram  is  not  like  llulwor’s  hero — a  sublime 
demon  in  love  ;  he  is  a  mere  man  in  misery, 
and  the  poet  seeks  you  to  think — and  you 
can  think,  of  nothing  about  him,  no  more 
than  himself  can,  cxco])t  the  one  fatal  stain, 
which  has  made  him  what  he  is,  and  which 
he  Ion"  has  identified  with  himself.  Hood, 
with  the  instinct  and  art  of  a  "rcat  painter, 
seizes  on  that  moment  in  Aram’s  history, 
which  formed  the  hinge  of  its  interest — not 
the  moment  of  the  murder,  not  the  long, 
silent,  devouring  remorse  that  followed,  not 
the  hoi^r  of  the  defence,  nor  of  the  execu¬ 
tion — but  that  when  the  dark  secret  leapt 
into  light  and  punishment  ;  this  thrilling, 
curdling  instant,  predicted  from  the  past, 
and  pregnant  with  the  future,  is  here  seized, 
and  startlingly  shown.  All  that  went  before 
was  merely  horrible,  all  that  followed  is 
horrible  and  vulgar  :  the  poetic  moment  in 
the  story  is  intensely  one.  And  how  infe¬ 
rior  the  labored  power  and  pathos  of  the 
last  volume  of  Bulwer’s  novel  to  these 
lines  ! 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 
The  urchin  eyelids  kissed, 

Two  stern-facetl  men  set  out  from  Lynn 
Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist : 

And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between 
With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 

And  here,  how  much  of  the  horror  is  breath¬ 
ed  upon  us  from  the  calm  bed  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  boy ! 

The  two  best  of  his  grave,  pathetic  lyrics 
are  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt  ”  and  the 
“  Bridge  of  Sighs.”  The  first  was  certainly 
Hood’s  great  hit,  although  we  were  as  much 
ashamed  as  rejoiced  .at  its  success.  We 
blushed  when  t\e  thought  that  at  that  stage 
of  his  life  he  needed  such  an  introduction 
to  the  public,  and  that  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
induced  to  ask  “  Who’s  Thomas  Hood 
The  majority  of  even  the  readers  of  the 
age  had  never  heard  of  his  name  till  they 
saw  it  in  Punchy  and  connected  with  a 
song — first  rate,  certainly — but  not  better 
than  many  of  hi.s  former  poems !  It  cast, 
to  us,  a  strange  light  on  the  chance-medleys 
of  fame,  and  on  the  lines  of  Shak'^peare — 


“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  Hood,  leads  on  to  fortune.” 

Alas  !  in  Hood’s  instance,  to  fortune  it  did 
not  lead,  and  the  fame  was  brief  lightning 
before  darkness. 

And  what  is  the  song  which  made  Hood 
awake  one  morning  and  find  himself  famous  i 
Its  great  merit  is  its  truth.  Hood  sits 
down  beside  the  poor  seamstress  as  beside  a 
sister,  counts  her  tears,  her  stitches,  her 
bones — too  transparent  by  far  through  the 
sallow  skin — sees  that  though  degraded  she 
is  a  woman  still  ;  and  rising  up,  swears,  by 
I  liin  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that  he  will 
make  her  wrongs  and  wretchedness  known 
to  the  limits  of  the  country  and  of  the  race. 
And,  hark !  how  to  that  cracked,  tuneless 
voice,  trembling  under  its  burden  of  sorrow, 
now  shrunk  down  into  the  whispers  of  weak¬ 
ness,  and  now  shuddering  up  into  the 
laughter  of  despair,  all  llritain  listens  for  a 
moment — and  for  no  longer — listens,  meets, 
talks,  and  does  little  or  nothing.  It  was 
much  that  one  shrill  shriek  shoubl  rise  and 
reverberate  above  that  world  of  wild  con¬ 
fused  wailings,  which  are  the  true  “  cries  of 
London  but  alas  !  that  it  has  gone  down 
j  again  into  the  abyss,  and  that  we  are  now 
[  employed  in  criticising  its  artistic  (piality 
instead  of  recording  its  moral  cifect.  Not 
altogether  in  vain,  indeed,  has  it  sounded, 
if  it  have  comforted  one  lonely  heart,  if  it 
have  bedewed  with  t'^ars  one  arid  eye,  and 
saved  to  even  one  sufferer  a  pang  of  a  kind 
which  Shakspeare  only  saw  in  part,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  “  proud  man's  contumely” — the 
contumely  of  a  proud,  imperious,  fashiona¬ 
ble,  hard-hearted  icotnan — “  one  that  was  a 
wowan,  but,  rest  her  soul,  she’s  dead.” 

Not  the  least  striking  nor  impressive 
thing  in  this  “  Song  of  the  Shirt”  is  its 
half  jesting  tone,  and  light,  easy  gallop. 
What  sound  in  the  street  so  lamentable  as 
the  laughter  of  a  lost  female  !  It  is  like  a 
dimple  on  the  red  waves  of  hell.  It  is 
more  melancholy  than  even  the  death-cough 
shrieking  up  through  her  shattered  frame, 
for  iV  speaks  of  rest,  death,  the  grave,  for¬ 
getfulness,  perha])s  forgiveness.  So  Hood 
into  the  centre  of  this  true  tragedy  has, 
with  a  skilful  and  sparing  hand,  dropt  a 
pun  or  two,  a  conceit  or  two ;  and  these 
tjuibbles  are  precisely  what  make  you  quake. 
“  Hvery  tear  hinders  needle  and  thread,” 
reminds  us  distantly  of  these  words,  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Le.ar  agony, 
“  Nuncio,  it  is  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in.” 
Hood,  as  well  as.  Shakspeare,  knew  that  to 
deepen  the  deepest  woe  of  humanity,  it  is 
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the  best  way  to  show  it  in  the  lurid  light  of 
mirth ;  that  there  is  a  sorrow  too  deep  for 
tears,  too  deep  for  sighs,  hut  none  too  deep 
for  smiles  ;  and  that  the  aside  tind  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  an  idiot  might  accompany  and  serve  to 
aggravate  the  anguish  of  a  god.  And  what 
tragedy  in  that  swallow’s  back  which  “  twits 
with  the  .‘spring”  this  captive  without  crime, 
this  suicide  without  intention,  this  martyr 
without  the  prospect  of  a  tiery  chariot ! 

The  “  Bridge  of  Sighs”  breathes  a  deeper 
breath  of  the  same  spirit.  The  Poet  is 
arrested  by  a  crowd  in  the  street ;  ho 
pauses,  and  finds  that  it  is  a  female  sui¬ 
cide  whom  they  have  plucked  dead  from  the 
waters.  His  heart  holds  its  own  coroner’s 
inquest  upon  her,  and  the  poem  is  the  ver¬ 
dict.  Such  verdicts  are  not  common  in  the 
courts  of  clay.  It  sounds  like  a  voice  from 
a  loftier  climate,  like  the  cry  which  closes 
the  Faust,  “  She  is  pardoned.”  He  knows 
not — what  the  jury  will  know  in  an  hour — 
the  cause  of  her  crime.  He  wishes  not  to 
know  it.  He  cannot  determine  what  pro¬ 
portions  of  guilt,  misery,  and  madness,  have 
mingled  with  her  “  mutiny.”  He  knows 
only  she  was  miserable,  and  she  is  dead — 
dead,  and  therefore  away  to  a  higher  tribu¬ 
nal.  He  knows  only  that,  whate’er  her 
guilt,  she  never  ceased  to  be  a  woman,  to  be 
a  sister,  and  that  death,  for  him  hushing 
“all  questions,  hiding  all  faults,  has  left  on 
her  only  the  beautiful.  ”  What  can  he  do  .' 
He  forgives  her  in  the  name  of  humanity; 
every  heart  says  amen,  and  his  verdict,  thus 
repeated  and  confirmed,  may  go  down  to 
eternity. 

Here,  too,  as  in  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt,” 
the  effect  is  trebled  by  the  outward  levity 
of  the  strain.  Light  and  gay,  the  ma.s(pie- 
rade  his  grieved  heart  puts  on ;  but  its 
every  flower,  feather,  and  fringe,  shakes 
in  the  internal  anguish  as  in  a  tempest. 
This  one  stanza  (coldly  praised  by  a  recent 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  whose 
heart  and  intellect  seem  to  be  dead,  but 
to  us  how  unspeakably  dear!)  might  per¬ 
petuate  the  name  of  Hood  : 

“  The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shiver, 

But  not  the  dark  arch, 

Nor  the  black  flowing  river ; 

Mad  from  life’s  history — 

Glad  to  death’s  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurled, 

Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world  !” 

After  all  this,  we  have  not  the  heart,  as 
Lord  Jeffrey  would  say,  to  turn  to  his 


“  Whims  and  Oddities,”  &c.,  at  large. 
“  Here  lies  one  who  spat  more  blood  and 
made  more  puns  than  any  man  living,”  was 
his  self-proposed  epitaph.  Whether  pun¬ 
ning  was  natural  to  him  or  not,  we  cannot 
tell.  We  fear  that  with  him,  as  with  most 
people,  it  was  a  bad  habit,  cherished  into  a 
nece.ssity  and  a  disease.  Nothing  could  be 
more  easily  acquired  than  the  power  of  pun¬ 
ning,  if,  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  wont  to  say, 
one’s  mind  were  but  to  abandon  itself  to  it. 
What  poor  creatures  you  meet  continually, 
from  whom  puns  come  as  easily  as  per.'^pi- 
ration.  If  this  was  a  disease  in  Hood,  he 
turned  it  into  a“  commodity.”  His  innu¬ 
merable  puns,  like  the  minnikin  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Lilliput,  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
Man  Mountain,  fed,  clothed,  and  paid  his 
rent.  This  was  more  than  Aram  Dreams  or 
Shirt  Songs  could  have  done,  had  he  written 
them  in  scores.  Some,  we  know,  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  contend  that  his  facility  in 
punning  was  the  outer  form  of  his  inner  fa¬ 
culty  of  minute  analogical  perception — that 
it  was  the  same  power  at  play — that  the 
eye  which,  when  earnestly  and  piercingly 
directed,  can  perceive  delicate  resemblances 
in  things,  has  only  to  be  opened  to  sec  like 
words  dancing  in  each  other’s  embrace  ; 
and  that  this,  and  not  the  perverted  taste 
of  the  age,  accounts  for  Shakspeare’s  puns  ; 
punning  being  but  the  game  of  football,  by 
which  he  brought  a  great  day’s  labor  to  a 
close.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Hood  punned  to 
live,  and  made  many  suspect  that  he  lived 
to  pun.  This,  however,  was  a  mistake. 
For,  apart  from  his  serious  pretensions  as  a 
poet,  his  puns  swam  in  a  sea  of  humor, 
farce,  drollery,  fun  of  every  kind.  Parody, 
caricature,  quiz,  innocent  double  entendre^ 
mad  exaggeration,  laughter  holding  both 
his  sides,  sense  turned  awry,  and  downright, 
staring,  slavering  nonsense,  were  all  to  be 
i  found  in  his  writings.  Indeed,  every  species 
of  wit  and  humor  abounded,  with,  perhaps, 
two  exceptions  ; — the  quiet,  deep,  ironical 
smile  of  Addison,  and  the  misanthropic  grin 
of  Swift  (forming  a  stronger  antithe.sis  to  a 
laugh  than  the  blackest  of  frowns)  were  not 
in  Hood.  Each  was  peculiar  to  the  single 
man  whose  face  bore  it,  and  shall  probably 
re-appear  no  more.  For  Addison’s  match¬ 
less  smile  he  may  look  and  long  in  vain ; 
and  forbid  that  such  a  horrible  distortion  of 
the  human  face  divine  as  Swift’s  grin  (dis¬ 
owned  for  ever  by  the  fine,  chubby,  kindly 
family  of  mirth  !)  should  be  witnessed  again 
on  earth  I 

“Alas!  poor  Yorick.  Where  now  thy 
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quips  ? — thy  quiddities  ? — thy  flashes  that 
wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  r  Quite 
chapfallen  ?”  The  death  of  a  man  of  mirth 
has  to  us  a  drearier  significance  than  that 
of  a  more  sombre  spirit.  lie  passes  into  the 
other  world  as  into  a  region  where  his  heart 
had  been  translated  long  before.  To  death, 
as  to  a  nobler  birth,  had  he  looked  forward  ; 
and  when  it  comes,  his  spirit  readily  and 
cheerfully  yields  to  it  as  one  great  thought 
in  the  soul  submits  to  be  displaced  and  dark¬ 
ened  by  a  greater.  To  him  death  had  lost 
its  terrors,  at  the  same  time  that  life  had  lost 
its  charms.  But  “  can  a  ghost  laugh  or  shake 
his  gaunt  sides — is  there  wit  any  more 
than  wisdom  in  the  grave } — do  puns  there 
crackle  i — or  do  comic  annuals  there  mark 
the  still  procession  of  the  years  The 


death  of  a  humorist,  as  the  first  serious 
epoch  in  his  history,  is  a  very  sad  event. 
In  Hood’s  case,  however,  wc  have  this  con¬ 
solation  :  a  mere  humorist  he  w’as  not,  but 
a  sincere  lover  of  his  race — a  hearty  friend 
to  their  freedom  and  welfare — a  deep  sym¬ 
pathizer  with  their  sutferings  and  sorrows; 
and  if  he  did  not  to  the  full  consecrate  his 
high  faculties  to  their  service,  surely  his 
circumstances  as  much  as  himself  were  to 
blame.  Writing,  as  we  are,  in  a  city  where 
he  spent  some  of  his  early  days,  and  which 
never  ceased  to  possess  associations  of  in¬ 
terest  to  his  mind,  and  owing,  as  we  do  to 
him,  a  debt  of  much  pleasure,  and  of  some 
feelings  beyond  it,  we  cannot  but  take  leave 
of  his  writings  with  every  sentiment  of 
good-humor  and  gratitude. 


From  the  Britiih  Quarterly  Review. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  AND  HUBERT  LANGUET. 


The  Correspondence  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Hubert  Languet,  now  first  collected 
and  translated  from  the  Latin^  with  Notes  and  a  Memoir  of  Sidney.  By  Steuart 
A.  Pears,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  London: 
Pickering.  1845.  pp.  Ixxxii.  and  240. 


Hubert  Languet  is  noted  in  literary  his¬ 
tory  as  the  supposed  author  of  the  famous 
‘‘  Vindiciae  contra  Tyraniios,”  which  pro¬ 
bably  issued  from  some  Swiss  or  German 
press  in  1581  or  1582,  although'  professing 
to  be  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1579.  Bar- 
bier,  the  latest  and  greatest  authority,  sets 
him  down  as  the  true  Stephanus  Junius 
Brutus,  without  the  intimation  of  a  doubt. 
Yet,  after  reading  Bayle’s  elaborate  disser¬ 
tation,  which  is  regarded  as  having  esta¬ 
blished  the  fact,  most  people,  we  should 
think,  would  still  have  their  misgivings ; 
indeed,  Bayle  himself  is  by  no  means  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.  Perhaps  something  might 
be  done  toward  the  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  an  examination  of  the  style  of  the 
“  Vindiciae,”  and  a  comparison  of  it  with 
that  of  Languet’s  known  writings.  The 
evidence  that  has  hitherto  been  brought 
forward  is  all  only  historical  or  external. 

The  acquaintance  of  Languet  with  Sid¬ 
ney  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1572.  They  met  at  Frankfort,  to  which  place 
first  the  one  and  then  the  other  had  found 
his  way,  after  having  both  witnessed  in 
Paris  the  horrors  of  those  closing  days  of 
August,  which  still  remain  the  reddest  even 


in  the  annals  of  the  French  capital,  daubed 
over  as  they  are  with  blood  beyond  those 
of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  previously  known  one 
another,  although  they  must  have  been  to¬ 
gether  for  some  months  at  the  French 
court,  where  Languet  had  been  the  resident 
minister  or  agent  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
for  the  two  years  preceding  the  massacre ; 
while  Sidney  had  arrived  there  in  the  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and,  having 
been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  resident.  Sir  Francis  VV'alsinghara, 
had,  about  a  fortnight  before  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  day,  been  appointed  by  Charles  IX. 
to  the  place  of  one  of  his  gentlemen  in  or¬ 
dinary.  Both  Walsingham  and  Languet 
were  enabled  to  afford  shelter  in  their 
houses  during  the  massacre  to  many  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  sovereigns  whom  they  severally 
represented ;  while  Sidney  found  safety 
with  the  former,  one  of  the  German  Lu¬ 
therans  who  took  refuge  with  the  latter  was 
the  printer  Andrew  VV’^echel,  or  W'echelius; 
and  he  was  in  turn  entertaining  Languet  as 
his  guest  at  Frankfort,  when  Sidney,  who 
probably  left  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
September,  after  passing  through  Strasburg 
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and  Hoidcll)or^,  reached  that  free  city. ' 
The  elderly  man  of  fifty-four  and  the  yfuith 
of  eighteen  immediately  found  themselves  i 
drawn  to  one  another  by  sympathies  which 
difference  of  ao-e  could  not  extinffuish  or 
chill.  Perhaps  the  common  danger  from 
which  they  had  so  recently  escaped,  and 
the  common  religious  impressions  which  so  ' 
terrific  an  instance  of  Romish  bigotry  and 
perfidy  must  have  deepened  in  both,  did 
something  to  attach  them.  J3ut  there  was  : 
also  a  similarity,  or  mutual  accordance,  in ' 
their  natural  dispositions  and  tastes.  Even 


already  Sidney  was  making  himself  felt  to 


he,  what  he  continued  to  be  found  Avhilehe  \ 


lived,  the  most  engaging  of  human  beings.  ^ 
Young  as  he  was,  he  had  no  sooner  ap¬ 


peared  at  the  French  court  than  he  became 


the  observed  of  all  observers.  Charles  IX.  ; 


these  letters  too,  and  also  in  his  compact 
head,  and  observant  but  not  obtrusive  eye, 
we  read  the  estimable  and  amiable  moral 
character  of  the  man — his  sagacity,  pru- 
d(‘nce,  moderation,  tolerance,  and  the  other 
virtues  for  which  lie  is  praised  by  those  to 
whom  he  w'as  personally  known.  It  may 
be  that,  as  Mr.  Pears  remarks,  “  he  w'as  not 
cast  in  the  martyr’s  mould he  had  no 
craving  after  martyrdom,  we  dare  say,  for 
its  own  sake,  nor  was  he  given  to  any  kind 
of  mere  display  or  bravado ;  yet  he  was 
never  found  wanting,  when  the  occasion  re¬ 
quired  it,  in  courage  any  more  than  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  There  was,  however,  a  refinement 
about  his  nature,  both  moral  and  intellect¬ 
ual,  Avhieh  makes  him  seem  hardly  to  have 
belonged  to  the  rude  and  stormy  age  in 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  live.  In  this  re¬ 


himself,  who,  for  all  his  blood-stained  name, ' 
W'as  a  lover  and  a  judge  of  literature  and 
talent,  is  recorded  to  have  delighted  in  his ' 
conversation.  His  friend  and  affectionate 
biographer.  Lord  Brooke,  was  told  by  Wal- 
singham,  that,  with  all  his  experience  in  i 
winning  men’s  confidence,  he  soon  found 
himself  overshot  with  his  own  bow  by  Sid-  i 
ney,  so  that  after  a  while  he  had  to  be  con¬ 
tented  that  his  friends  should  be  retained 
chiefly  by  their  being  enamored  of  his 
young  countryman.  Thoughtful,  asw’oll  as 
accomplished,  beyond  his  years,  he  was, 
as  his  contemporaries  observed  of  him, 
become  a  man  without  ever  having  been  a 
boy.  That  remarkable  combination  of  the 
brilliant  and  the  solid,  which  formed  his 
character,  was  already  shining  forth  in  him. 
What  he  has  himself  finely  called  “high 
thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy,” 
spoke  in  his  words  and  his  looks.  Full  of ; 
fire  and  spirit,  and  of  the  ambition  of  dis-  i 
tinction,  yet  docile,  ingenuous,  and  affection-  ; 
ate,  he  was  made  to  be  at  once  admired  and 
loved  by  young  and  old,  by  man  and  w'o-  > 
man.  Nor  was  Languet,  on  his  side,  with¬ 
out  qualifications  and  attractions  calculated 
powerfully  to  impre.ss  such  a  heart  and  im-  I 
agination  as  Sidney’s.  Some  of  the  most  i 
distinguished  of  his  contemporaries  bear  the 
strongest  testimony  to  the  charms  of  his 
conversation,  by  which  De  Thou,  as  the 
great  historian  tells  us  himself  in  his  Auto¬ 
biography,  was  so  delighted  when  they  first 
encountered  at  Baden,  that  for  three  whole 
days  he  could  not  part  from  him,  and  of  the 
mingled  gentleness  and  vivacity  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  exact  and  extensive  infor¬ 
mation  in  which  it  abounded,  we  may  yet 
gather  some  notion  from  his  letters.  In 


spect  especially  he  and  Sidney  found  each 
his  likeness  in  the  other. 

Their  personal  intercourse  was  soon  bro¬ 
ken  off,  and  was  never  afterwards  renewed 
for  any  long  space ;  but  their  friendship 
was  never  interrupted,  and  what  has  been 
preserved  of  their  correspondence  extends 
to  within  a  few  months  of  the  close  of  Lau- 
guet’s  life.  Of  Languet ’s  ninety-six  let¬ 
ters  to  Sidney,  seven  were  w’litten  in  1573, 

I  the  first  being  dated  the  22d  of  Septem- 
j  ber  in  that  year  ;  thii  ty-tw'o  Avere  written 
in  1574;  nine  in  1575;  five  in  1576; 

;  eight  in  1577;  nine  in  1578;  twelve  in 
|157‘J;  fourteen  in  1580,  the  last  on  tho 
j  28th  of  October.  Of  the  seventeen,  which 
I  are  all  that  have  been  preserved  from  Sid¬ 
ney  to  Languet,  two  were  written  in  1573  ; 
eleven  in  1574  ;  one  in  1575  ;  one  in  1.577  ; 
and  two  in  1578,  the  last  on  the  10th  of 
March  in  that  year.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  some  of  Sidney's  letters  are 
lost,  but  it  is  evident  that  lianguet  wrote 
much  more  frequently  than  he  did  ;  in  the 
Latin  language,  in  w’hieh  they  corresponded, 
he  had  by  far  the  more  expert  pen  of  the 
two;  besides,  as  the  old  man  was  gradually 
relaxing  his  hold  of  aft’airs,  the  business 
of  tho  w'orld  was  gathering  around  his 
younger  friend,  and  abstracting  him  daily 
more  and  more  from  whatever  lay  beyond 
that  immediate  environment.  But,  although 
I  Languet  occasionally  drops  a  gentle  com¬ 
plaint  that  he  writes  three  or  four  letters 
I  for  one  that  he  receives,  and  once  or  twice 
I  expresses  his  apprehension,  without  com- 
i  plaining  of  anything  so  natural,  that  he  is 
not  so  much  in  Sidney’s  thoughts  as  Sid- 
j  ney  continues  to  be  in  his,  it  is  clear  that 
1  there  never  was  any  abatement  of  real  es- 
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teem  ami  regard  on  the  one  side  any  more  the  IVletrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  by 
than  on  the  other.  Sidney  and  his  sister,  printed  for  the  first 

The  Letters,  as  arranged  and  translated  time  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Simrer,  in  1823  ; 
by  Mr.  Pears,  afford  us  a  very  interesting  an  edition  of  all  Sidney’s  Miscellaneous 
view  of  the  two  writers,  aud  in  part  also  of  Works,  with  a  Idfe,  by  the  late  VV  illiam 
the  times  in  which  they  lived,  althoufrh  he  Gray,  Ksq.,  in  1829  ;  and  now  the  volume 
has  left  out,  as  he  observes,  a  great  deal  of  before  us,  by  Mr.  Pears.  Nor  ought  we  to 
valuable  information  which  those  of  Lan-  omit  the  “  Correspondence  of  the  Karl  of 
guet  contain  respecting  political  matters,  his  Leicester,’’  very  ably  edited  for  the  Camden 
object  being  to  illu.strate  the  life  and  cha-  Society  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  llruce,  con- 
racter  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  And  it  is  in  taining  as  it  does  several  new  and  interest- 
that  view,  undoubtedly,  that  this  corres-  ing  particulars  of  the  last  days  of  Sidney’s 
pondence  has  its  cliief  interest  for  an  Kng-  brief  career. 

lish  reader  of  the  present  day.  The  emergence  of  the  Sidneys  from  ob- 

Thc  name  of  Sidney  is  still  universally  scurity  dates  only  from  the  first  years  of 
pronounced  among  us  as  one  of  the  most  the  reign  of  Henry  VHl.  The  genealo- 
honored  in  the  roll  of  our  old  national  gists  bring  the  progenitor  of  the  race  from 


worthies  ;  but  for  a  long  time  past  it  has,  | 
we  fear,  even  with  the  generality  of  well-  ' 
informed  persons,  been,  in  truth,  not  much 
more  than  a  famous  name.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  his  “  Arcadia,’’  after  having 
been  so  much  the  delight  of  our  ancestors, 
that  fourteen  editions  of  it,  most  of  them 
accompanied  by  his  minor  works,  were 


called  for  down  to  the  year  1725,  has  not 
been  once  reprinted  since.  What  he  wrote 
having  thus  ceased  to  be  read,  what  he 
really  was  has  necessarily  ceased  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  known.  Yet  a  scries  of  publications 
relating  to  him,  intended  for  a  more  select 


class  of  readers,  has  continued  to  testify 


that  the  interest  wliich  his  writings  former¬ 
ly  had  for  all  cultivated  minds  has  never 


France  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. ;  but  the 
first  of  them  who  rose  to  eminence  was  Sir 
William  Sidney,  the  grandfather  of  Sir 
Philip.  He  was,  Collins  tell  us,  “  Tutor 
and  Chamberlain,  and  Steward  of  the 
Household,  to  King  Edward  VL,  from  the 
time  of  his  birth  to  his  coronation.”  Hav¬ 
ing  distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
wars,  he  was  knighted  by  Henry  VI 11.  in 
1512;  and  forty  years  afterwards  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  King  Edward  the  manor  of 
Penshurst  in  Kent,  still  the  seat  of  his  de¬ 
scendants.  He  had,  besides,  made  himself 
great  by  his  alliances,  having  married  the 
Lady  Anne  Brandon,  aunt  of  Charles  Bran¬ 
don,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  grandfather,  by 
his  wife  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of 


entirely  died  away.  About  a  century  ago,  *  Henry  VIL,  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane 
the  painstaking  and  accurate  Arthur  Collins  Grey  ;  and  having  also  obtained  good 
did  something  to  revive  his  memory  by  the  luatches  for  all  his  four  daughters.  One 
publication  of  the  curious  collection  com-  of  them,  Frances,  tlie  youngest,  became  the 


monly  known  as  the  “  Sydney  Papers,”  and  I  wife  of  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex, 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  brought  and  was  the  foundress  of  Sidney  Sussex 
forth  a  reprint  of  the  “  Defence  of  Poesy,”  College,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
under  the  care  of  Thomas  Warton,  as  well  Sir  VV’illiam,  who  died  in  1553,  was  succced- 
as  J..ord  Hailes’s  edition  of  “  lianguct’s  Let-  cd  by  his  son.  Sir  Henry,  who  became  a 
ters.”  In  a  later  era  we  have  had  Dr.  still  more  distinguished  personage.  At  the 
Zouch’s  “  Memoirs  of  the  Idfe  and  Writings  accession  of  King  Edward,  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,”  in  1809  ;  a  second  ney,  who,  however,  did  not  acquire  that 
reprint  of  the  “  Defence  of  Poesy,”  by  the  designation  till  October,  1550,  “  was  reput- 
late  Lord  Thurlow,  in  1810  ;  a  new  edition  ed,”  says  Collins,  after  Hollinshed,  “for  his 
of  Lord  Brooke’s  “  Life  of  Sidney,”  by  Sir  virtues,  fine  composition  of  body,  gallantry, 
Egerton  Brydges,  in  1810;  besides  various  and  liveliness  of  spirit,  the  most  complete 
notices  and  reprints  of  several  of  Sidney’s  young  gentleman  in  the  court ;  and,  for  the 
shorter  pieces  in  the  “  Restituta,”  the  “  Cen-  singular  love  and  entire  affection  thatvir- 
sura  Literaria,”  and  the  “  British  Bibliogra-  tuous  and  learned  prince  had  ever  shown 
pher,’’  a  long  article  on  the  “  Arcadia,”  in  him,  he  was  made  one  of  the  four  principal 
the  second  volume  of  the  “  Retrospective  Re-  gentlemen  of  his  privy  chamber.  And  such 
view,”  published  in  1820  ;  a  small  volume  delight  had  he  in  his  modest  and  ingenious 
printed  for  the  Roxburgh  Club  under  the  conversation  and  company,  as  he  rarely 
title,  if  we  rightly  remember,  of  “  Notitia?  gave  him  leave  to  be  absent  from  him,  and 
Sidneiana),”  by  the  late  Bishop  Butler  ;  drew  his  last  breath  in  his  arms  at  Green- 
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wich.”  Although  he  had  married  the  Lady 
Mary  Dudley,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  VVarwick,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  was  thus  doubly  (both  through 
his  mother  and  his  wife)  connected  with  the 
parties  engaged  or  interested  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  managed  to 
pass  unscathed  through  that  perilous  crisis, 
and  to  retain,  under  both  Queen  Mary  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  same  favor  which 
he  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  their  royal 
brother.  In  1566,  Mary  bestowed  upon  him 
the  office  of  Vice-Treasurer  for  Ireland, 
upon  which  he  proceeded  thither,  and  his 
connexion  with  that  country  lasted  for 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1667,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  the  next  year  he  was  sworn  sole  Lord 
Justice;  and  in  December,  1669,  the  first 
of  Elizabeth,  he  was,  in  consideration  of 
his  loyalty,  wisdom,  and  industry,  as  the 
patent  expressed  it,  appointed  Governor  of 
that  Kingdom.  In  short,  to  quote  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  Collins,  again  following  Hollinshed, 
“  he  was  four  several  times  Lord  Justice  of 
Ireland,  and  three  times,  by  special  com¬ 
mission,  sent  Lord  Deputy  out  of  England. 
In  his  first  deputation,  he  suppressed  the 
rebellion  of  Shane  O’Neal,  and  floored  the 
top  of  the  castle  of  Dublin  with  the  arch 
rebel’s  head.  In  his  second,  ho  suppressed 
the  most  dangerous  insurrection  begun  and 
long  continued  by  some  of  the  Butlers.  In 
the  third,  the  commotion  of  the  Earl  of 
Clanricarde,  and  his  two  graceless  sons, 
Shane  and  Ulick  Bourke.”  He  had  also 
been  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  consti¬ 
tuted  Lord  President  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales;  and  this  office  he  retained  during 
his  life.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1564,  died, 
in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  in  1687.  His 
name  takes  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
those  of  the  men  of  action  which  illustrate 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Of  the  children  whom  he  had  by  his  wife, 
the  Lady  Mary  Dudley,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  grew  up.  The  daughter,  Mary 
Sidney,  married  Henry  Herbert,  h^arl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was,  through  his  mother,  a 
nephew  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  had 
been  formerly  married  to  a  sister  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey;  and  she  is  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  “  the  fair  and  learned  and 
good,”  immortalized  by  Ben  Jonson’s  epi¬ 
taph,  and  by  the  inscription  of  the  “  Ar¬ 
cadia.”  She  lived  till  1621,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  Earl  of  Pembroke  is  her  lineal  de¬ 
scendant.  From  Robert,  the  second  son. 


who  eventually  inherited  Penshurst  and  the 
other  family  estates,  and  was  created  by 
James  1.  Baron  Sidney  in  1603,  Viscount 
Lisle  in  1605,  and  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1618, 
is  sprung  the  present  possessor  of  Penshurst, 
Lord  De  Lisle  and  Dudley,  whose  father, 
Sir  John  Shelley,  assumed  the  name  of 
Sidney,  his  mother  having  been  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Perry,  Esq.,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Sidney,  third  son  of  Robert,  fourth  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
his  uncle,  Jocelyn,  seventh  and  last  earl  of 
that  race,  who  died  in  1743. 

The  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and 
Lady  Mary  was  born  at  the  family  seat  of 
Penshurst,  on  the  29th  of  November,  16.64, 
and  was  named  Philip,  after  King  Philip  11. 
of  Spain,  recently  married  to  Queen  Mary, 
who  was  his  godfather.  Ben  Jonson  has 
commemorated 

“  That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  set 
At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Muses  met 

and  which  long  continued  to  adorn  the 
park  at  Penshurst,  being  known  by  the 
name  of  JSear^s  Oak,  though  it  has  now,  we 
believe,  disappeared.  He  was  sent  to 
school  at  Shrewsbury,  whence  he  was  re¬ 
moved,  in  1.669,  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford; 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  he  also 
studied  for  a  short  time  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  May  or  June,  1672,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  September  of  the 
same  year.  On  leaving  the  French  capital, 
he  proceeded  through  Lorraine  to  Germany, 
and  then  directed  his  course  by  Strasburg 
and  Heidelberg  to  Frankfort.  In  Frank¬ 
fort,  where  he  and  Languet  found  them¬ 
selves  together  in  the  house  of  VVechel  the 
printer,  he  appears  to  have  remained  till 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  when 
the  two  friends  removed  to  Vienna,  where 
Languet  was  appointed  resident  for  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  In  November,  1673, 
according  to  the  common  account,  he  parted 
from  Languet,  and  left  Vienna  for  Venice. 
Collins,  however,  makes  him  to  have  set 
out  for  Hungary  in  September,  and  thence  to 
have  made  his  way  to  Italy.  And  his  account 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  what  Sidney  him¬ 
self  says  in  his  “  Defence  of  Poesy  “  In 
Hungary  I  have  seen  it  the  manner  of  all 
feasts,  and  other  such  like  meetings,  to  have 
songs  of  their  ancestors’  valor,  which  that 
right  soldier-like  nation  think  one  of  the 
chiefest  kindlers  of  brave  courage.”  If  it 
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was  not  at  this  time  that  he  visited  Hun¬ 
gary,  his  modern  biographers,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  do  not  tell  us  when  it  was  that  he 
did  so.  He  spent  about  eight  months  in 
Italy,  partly  at  Venice,  partly  at  Padua. 
Rome  he  resisted  his  desire  of  visiting,  in 
compliance  with  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
Languet,  who  profe.ssed  to  be  apprehensive 
for  his  personal  safety  in  the  stronghold  of 
the  papacy,  but  was  probably  as  much 
afraid  of  the  danger  to  his  religious  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  July,  1574,  he  returned  to  (Ger¬ 
many,  and  almost  immediately  proceeded 
into  Poland,  where  Aubrey  says  he  took 
part  in  the  wars,  meaning,  perhaps,  that  he 
was  present  at  some  of  the  skirmishing  on 
the  ^luscovite  frontier,  but  most  probably 
being  quite  mistaken.  At  any  rate  we  find 
him  again  with  Languet  in  Vienna  by  No¬ 
vember  ;  and  here  he  remained  till  early  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  he 
followed  the  imperial  court  along  with 
Languet  to  Prague.  From  Prague  he  re¬ 
turned  by  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  and  Ant¬ 
werp,  home  to  England,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  31st  of  May,  1575. 

His  three  years  of  travel  and  study — for 
little  or  none  of  his  time  was  idly  spent — 
had  sent  back  Sidney,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  to  his  native  country,  perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  Englishman  of  his  years. 
The  first  stage  on  which  he  appeared  was 
that  of  the  court.  A  portion  of  the  first 
year  after  his  return,  also,  he  spent  in  a 
visit  to  his  father  in  Ireland.  13ut  it  was 
an  era  in  which  men  were  accustomed  to 
enter  early  upon  the  field  of  action  in  every 
department  of  the  business  of  the  world. 
Both  in  war,  and  in  politics,  which  then  for 
the  most  part  were  in  the  same  hands — the 
separation  of  the  two  being  the  exception, 
not  the  rule, — whether  we  look  to  England 
or  France,  to  Spain  or  Italy,  to  Germany 
or  the  Netherlands,  most  of  the  leading 
figures  are  still  cither  in  the  first  stage  of 
manhood,  or,  at  middle  age,  are  already  old 
in  experience  of  affairs.  We  doubt  if  this 
has  been  the  case  to  the  same  degree  in  any 
subsequent  period  of  European  history,  or 
even  in  any  one  country  of  Europe  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  France  during  the  anomalous 
five  and  twenty  years  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire.  One  reason  may  be,  that  in 
modern  times  a  larger  proportion  of  men  in 
all  classes  attain  to  advanced  years,  and 
that  among  political  personages  especially 
the  average  value  of  life  is  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  not  only  by  fighting  having  ceased 


to  be  a  part  of  statesmanship,  but  by  the 
disuse  of  assassination  and  other  kinds  of 
violence  ;  so  that  the  rising  generation  can¬ 
not  so  easily  push  their  predecessors  from 
their  stools  as  formerly,  and  therefore  must 
be  contented  to  rise  somewhat  more  slowly. 
Sidney’s  own  father  had  been  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Franco,  in  which  he  acquitted 
him.self  with  great  ability,  before  he  was 
one  and  twenty.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
died  a  worn-out  man  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
.seven.  It  was  nothing  out  of  use  and  wont, 
therefore,  that  Sidney  should,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  157t),  though  hardly  yet 
twenty-two,  be  selected  by  Elizabeth  to 
proceed  as  her  envoy  to  Germany,  ostensi¬ 
bly  to  offer  her  condolences  to  the  new  em¬ 
peror,  Rodolph  II.,  and  the  new  elector  pa¬ 
latine,  Lewis  IV^.,  on  the  deaths  of  their 
fathers,  Maximilian  II.  and  Frederick  HI., 
hut  with  in.structions  also  to  endeavour  to 
stir  up  the  German  princes  generally  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 
Travelling  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  by 
short  stages,  he  reached  Vienna  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  1577,  and  had  his  first 
audience  of  the  emperor  on  Easter  Mon¬ 
day.  His  friend,  Languet,  who  was  still 
here,  accompanied  him  first  in  the  end  of 
the  same  month  to  Heidelberg,  the  capital 
of  the  electorate,  and  thence,  after  a  short 
stay,  to  Cologne,  where  they  again  parted. 
At  Heidelberg,  Sidney  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  distinguished  military  com¬ 
mander,  Prince  John  Casimir,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  elector.  In  passing  through 
the  Netherlands  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  he 
had  been  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Don 
John  of  Austria,  then  holding  the  post  of 
Spanish  governor  of  that  country  ;  and  now 
on  his  return  he  paid  his  respects  at  Delft, 
with  feelings  of  deeper  enthusiasm  and 
more  unmixed  admiration,  to  the  head  of 
the  opposite  interest,  the  great  William  of 
Nassau.  He  appears  to  have  reached  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  beginning  of  June.  A  letter 
from  Walsingham  to  his  father,  dated  from 
the  court  at  Greenwich  the  10th  of  that 
month,  informs  Sir  Henry,  who  was  still  in 
Ireland,  of  the  safe  arrival  of  “  the  young 
gentleman,”  his  sou ;  adding,  “  The  gen¬ 
tleman  hath  given  no  small  arguments  of 
great  hope,  the  fruits  whereof  1  doubt  not 
your  lordship  shall  reap  ;  as  the  benefit  of 
the  good  parts  wdiich  are  in  him,  and  where¬ 
of  he  hath  given  some  taste  in  this  voyage, 
is  to  redound  to  more  than  your  lordship 
and  himself.  There  hath  not  been  any  gen¬ 
tleman,  1  am  sure,  these  many  years,  that 
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hath  gone  through  so  honorable  a  charge 
with  as  great  commendations  as  he.” 

d  he  next  eight  years  were  passed  by  Sid¬ 
ney  in  his  native  country.  At  first,  most  of 
his  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  at  court, 
where  he  doubtless  shone  as  one  of  the 
brighte.st  luminaries.  He  is  said  to  have 
held  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  (^ueen. 
Some  high  words  which  he  had  with  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  in  the  early  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1577,  about  some  measures  of  his 
father’s  government  in  Ireland,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  consequences,  the  Earl  declar¬ 
ing  he  would  have  no  (quarrel  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  bound  by  nature  to  take  the 
part  Sidney  took  in  this  ca.se,  and  who  was 
otherwise,  as  he  knew,  furnished  with  so 
many  virtues ;  a  written  defence  of  his 
father,  which  he  soon  afterwards  drew  up, 
and  a  portion  of  which  still  remains  in  his 
own  handwriting  in  tlie  British  Museum  ;  a 
passionate  letter  which  he  addre.«sed  in  May, 

1578,  to  his  father’s  secretary,  Edward 
Mollincux,  accusing  him,  as  it  appears 
quite  wrongfully,  of  having  betrayed  his 
trust,  and,  in  his  misconception,  threaten¬ 
ing  that,  if  the  offence  were  repeated,  he 
would  thrust  his  dagger  into  him,  adding, 
“And  trust  to  it,  for  I  speak  it  in  earnest 

a  long  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Elizabeth  in 

1579,  dissuading  her  from  marrying  the 
Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  a  quarrel  in  which  he 
became  involved  soon  after  with  the  Earl  of  i 
Oxford  in  the  Tennis  Court,  and  in  which 
we  mu.st  think  he  behaved  only  with  becom¬ 
ing  spirit,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  he  was 
bound  to  do  if  he  was  not  prepared  to  al¬ 
low  any  nobleman,  in  virtue  of  his  mere 
title,  to  insult  him  with  impunity — although 
Mr.  Pears  is  pleased  to  charact«;iize  it  as  a 
fooli.sh  affair,  “  which  only  shows  that, 
with  all  the  graces  of  chivalry,  Sidney  un¬ 
happily  retained  one  of  its  deformities,” 
perhaps  holding  with  Elizabeth,  as  she  ex¬ 
plained  her  sentiments  on  this  occasion, 
that  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance  be¬ 
tween  an  earl  and  a  gentleman  ; — these  are 
the  chief,  or,  indeed,  almost  the  only  facts 
relating  to  him  during  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  this  period  that  have  been  preserv¬ 
ed.  His  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
is  said  to  have  led  to  his  retirement  from 
the  court ;  and  his  time  was  henceforth 
spent,  for  the  mo.st  part,  cither  at  Penshurst 
or  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Pembroke, 
wdiose  marriage  with  his  sister  had  taken 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576. 
Collins  says,  that  it  was  in  the  summer  of 
1580  that  he  wrote  his  “  Arcadia but. 


perhaps,  w’O  may  allow  the  composition  of 
so  long  a  work,  written  somewhat  fitfully, 
as  this  appears  to  have  been,  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  greater  space  of  time.  His 
own  w'ords,  however,  would  seem  to  con- 
i  firm  the  tradition  that  it  was  chiefly  w'ritten 
at  Wilton,  where,  in  the  time  of  Collins, 
there  was  a  room,  the  lower  panels  wdiereof, 
he  tells  us,  w’ore  “  finely  painted  with  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  stories  mentioned  therein.” 
In  the  Dedication  of  the  work  to  his  sister, 
Sidney  describes  it  as  having  been  written 
on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  most  of  it  in  her 
presence,  the  rest  by  sheets  sent  to  her  as 
fast  as  they  were  done.  His  “  Defence  of 
j  Poesy,”  and  many  of  his  verses,  besides 
i  those  in  the  “  Arcadia,”  were,  probably, 

!  also  the  produce  of  this  season  of  his  litc. 

!  He  was  already  regarded  as  the  chief  patron 
of  letters  and  poetry.  Spenser,  who  w'as 
first  made  known  to  him,  probably  by  Ca- 
briel  Harvey,  in  1578  or  1579,  dedicated  his 
“  Shepherd’s  Calendar”  to  him  in  the  latter 
year,  in  the  lines  beginning — 

“  Go,  Liitle  Book  !  thyself  prc.sent, 

As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent, 

To  him  that  is  the  president 
Of  nobleness  and  chivalry." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1579,  Prince 
Casiniir  had  paid  a  short  vi.sit  to  the  Eng- 
li.sh  court,  and  Languet,  probably  attracted 
by  the  desire  of  seeing  Sidney,  had  accom¬ 
panied  him.  Their  stay  extended  only 
from  the  22d  of  January  to  the  14th  of 
February ;  but  it  appears  that  Languet 
found  time  to  go  down  with  his  friend  to 
his  paternal  mansion  of  Penshur.st.  This 
>vas  the  last  time  that  Sidney  and  Languet 
met. 

From  expressions  in  more  than  one  of 
Languct’s  letters,  it  may  be  suspected  that 
Sidney  had  begun  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  court  somewdiat  sooner  than  his  biogra¬ 
phers  state,  or  at  least  that  a  wish  to  retire 
had  been  growing  upon  him  before  his  em¬ 
broilment  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  That 
incident  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  of  1579,  but  we 
find  Languet,  before  his  visit  to  England, 
writing  to  him  from  Cologne,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  1578,  in  the  following  terms — “  I 
am  especially  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that  you 
arc  w’eary  of  the  life  to  which  1  have  no 
doubt  Cod  has  called  you,  and  desire  to  fly 
from  the  light  of  your  court,  and  betake 
yourself  to  the  privacy  of  secluded  places, 
i  to  escape  the  tempest  of  affairs  by  which 
1  statesmen  are  generally  harassed.”  In 
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truth,  however,  he  laniriiishod  not  so  much  I 
for  rest  as  for  action.  It  was  the  idleness  i 
and  frivolity  of  a  court  life  that  tired  and  ■ 
distrusted  him.  Nor  could  his  ardent  spirit ; 
find  any  sufficient  or  satisfyin^T  occupation  I 
in  the  business  of  mere  ])olitics,  as  then  j 
conducted.  At  a  somewhat  later  date,  if  j 
not  at  this  time,  he  sat  in  the  House  of 

•  I 

Commons,  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  | 
county  of  Kent ;  but  the  parliament  was 
accustomed  to  meet  only  once  in  four  or 
five  years,  and  the  prand  debate  between 
liberty  and  preroorative  which  shook  the 
kiimdom  in  the  next  a<re,  had  not  vet  bejrun 
to  resound  within  its  walls.  What  Sidney 
panted  for  was  action  eitlicr  in  the  tented  ! 
field  or  in  some  of  those  paths  of  romantic ! 
adventure,  which  made  living  in  that  mor-  j 
ning  of  geographical  discovery,  and  the 
wonders  of  a  new  world,  like  living  in  fairy  ! 
land.  When  Prince  (’asimir,  during  his 
visit,  propose<l  to  him  to  join  the  army 
which  he  was  going  to  command  in  the 
Netherlands,  it  was  only  at  the  earnest  re¬ 
quest  of  his  father  that  he  at  last  declined 
the  invitation.  Sir  Henry,  who  had  found 
liis  accomplished  and  universally  admired 
son  his  best  shield  against  the  assaults  of 
faction,  was  unwilling  to  lose  his  aid  and 


felt  more  restless  and  more  impatient  than 
ever.  In  loSo,  he  had  made  secret  arrange¬ 
ments  to  accompany  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
his  expedition  to  America,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  his  design,  notwithstanding 
the  precautions  he  had  taken,  being  disco- 
vero<l  to  the  queen  on  the  eve  of  his  intended 
embarkation.  Fdizabeth  instantly  despatch- 
e<l  messengers  with  her  imperative  command 
to  stay  Sir  Philip  and  his  friend  vSir  Fulke 
(irevillo,  who  was  to  have  gone  with  him, 
or,  if  they  refused  obedience,  to  stay  the 
expedition  altogether.  Put  immediately 
after  this,  his  ambition  or  desire  of  change 
found  at  last  the  opening  it  had  so  anxiously 
sought,  and  in  throwing  himself  into  which, 
perhaps,  he  did  not  greatly  care  whether  it 
might  lead  to  glory  or  to  the  grave.  It 
w’as  on  the  1  Ith  of  September,  according 
to  Stow,  that  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth; 
and  on  the  7th  of  November,  Sidney,  who 
appears  to  have  been  shortly  before  made  a 
privy  councillor,  was  appointed  by  patent 
Governor  of  Pushing,  one  of  the  cautionary 
towns  made  over  to  the  Fnglish  queen  on 
her  agreeing  to  assist  the  United  Provinces 
with  the  military  force,  the  command  of 
j  which  was  intrusted  to  Sidney’s  uncle,  the 
1  I'hirl  of  liciccster.  He  did  not  lose  a  mo- 


support.  In  May,  1581,  he  was  again  sub- 1  ment  in  proceeding  to  hi.s  post,  at  which  he 
jected  to  a  temptation  of  the  same  kind,  j  arrived  on  the  ISth  of  the  same  month, 
by  a  solicitation  from  Don  Antonio  to  join  j  What  soon  followed  is  known  to  every 
him  in  his  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Portu-  reader.  After  greatly  di.stiugui.shing  himself 
gal,  which,  however,  he  also  rejected,  'i’his  !  on  several  occasions,  he  was,  on  the  22d  of 
same  year  we  find  him,  notwithstanding  his  i  September,  1580,  wdiilo  leading  a  third 
alleged  retirement  from  court,  taking  part  j  charge  against  a  body  of  Spaniards,  which 
in  a  grand  tournament  held  for  the  enter-  had  attacked  the  Fnglish  forces  before  the 
tainment  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  I  town  of  Zutphen,  having  already  hail  one 
again  come  over  to  renew  the  treaty  of  the  j  horse  shot  under  him,  struck  in  the  left 
marriage.  In  January,  1583,  he  received  I  thigh,  a  little  above  the  knee,  by  a  musket- 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  upon  occasion  of  |  ball,  which  fractured  the  bone  ;  and  lie  died 
his  being  appointed  by  Prince  Uasimir  to  of  the  wound  at  Arnheim,  on  Monday,  the 
be  his  proxy,  or  repre.sentative,  at  the  cere-  17th  of  October  following, 
monial  of  his  admission  into  the  order  of  A  strange  story  is  told  by  Sidney’s  bio- 
the  Garter.  That  same  year  ho  married  graphers,  but  not,  wo  believe,  on  any  con- 
Frances,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  temporary  authority,  of  his  having  been  in 
Walsingham.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  nomination,  or  as  others  express  it,  in  elec- 
1584  that  he  wrote  the  discourse,  which  tion,  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  when  it  fell 
Collins  has  published,  in  defence  of  his  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  death  of  the  great 
uncle,  the  Karl  of  Leicester,  against  the  Stephen  Battory.  Mr.  Pears  seems  to  be 
famous  invective  commonly  known  by  the  disposed  to  follow  his  predecessors  in  adopt- 
title  of  “  Leicester’s  Commonwealth,”  ing  this  outrageously  improbable  tradition, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  only  arguing  (at  p.  109)  that  Sidney’s 
the  pen  of  Parsons  the  Jesuit.  His  recent  standing  candidate  for  the  Polish  crown 
marriage,  however,  had  not  reconciled  him  could  not  have  been  the  proposal  which 
to  repose ;  perhaps — for  this  part  of  his  Languet  alludes  to  as  having  been  made  to 
history  is  very  extraordinary,  although  it  him  in  a  letter  written  in  July,  1577,  because 
has  received  little  attention  from  any  of  his  King  Stephen  was  then  “  alive  and  pros- 
professed  biographers — he  may  now  have  pering.”  In  fact,  he  had  just  been  elected 
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king.  Dr.  Zouch  is  quite  express  and  pre¬ 
cise  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  eloquent  after 
his  manner.  “  When  the  wreath  of  ho¬ 
nor,”  he  observes,  “  is  publicly  hold  forth, 
it  is  glorious  even  to  enter  the  lists  of  fame. 
An  unsuccessful  candidate  obtains  renown 
if  he  contends  for  the  palm  of  victory  with 
men  of  high  descent  and  exalted  worth. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  named  among  the 
competitors  for  the  elective  kingdom  of 
Poland,  which  was  vacated,  in  1585,  by  the 
death  of  Stephen  Bathori  ....  Does  not 
this  contest  for  dignity  and  power  confirm 
to  our  countryman  his  claim  to  preemi¬ 
nence  And  then  he  quotes  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Naunton  and  F uller,  the  former 
of  whom  tells  us  that  Queen  Elizabeth  re¬ 
fused  to  further  Sidney’s  advancement,  “  not 
only  out  of  emulation,  but  out  of  fear  to 
lose  the  jewel  of  her  times  j”  the  latter,  that 
Sidney,  of  his  own  accord,  declined  the 
dignity,  preferring  rather  to  be  “  a  subject 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  than  a  sovereign  beyond 
the  seas.”  In  a  iioteAve  are  presented  with 
the  additional  testimony  of  Francis  Osborne, 
who  says,  that  Elizabeth  could  not  endure 
to  see  her  subjects  wear  the  titles  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  prince,  in  which  humor  “  she  denied 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  the  throne  of  Poland.” 
Even  the  generally  careful  Collins  is  in  the 
same  tale,  quoting  as  his  authority  Anthony 
Wood’s  “  Athenm  Oxonienses.”  It  is 
singular  that  no  one  of  all  these  writers 
should  even  by  chance  have  known  that  the 
vacancy  of  the  Polish  crown  of  which  they 
talk  did  not  take  place  till  after  Sidney  had 
ceased  to  live !  Stephen  Battory  did  not 
die,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Zouch,  in  1585  ; 
but,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  158<).  The  story  is 
therefore  not  merely  a  fiction,  but  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

A  life  bright  with  accomplishments  and 
virtues,  and  an  earl}"  and  heroic  death,  en¬ 
shrined  the  memory  of  Sidney  in  the  hearts 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  his  gentle  and 
noble  nature  appears  to  have  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  win  men’s  love  and  admi¬ 
ration.  Everybody  knows  the  anecdote  of 
his  resigning  the  cup  of  water,  after  he  had 
received  his  wound,  to  the  dying  soldier, 
with  the  considerate  words,  “  This  man’s 
necessity  is  greater  than  mine.”  One  feels 
even  that  there  was  nothing  of  parade,  no¬ 
thing  but  true  courage,  in  his  throwing  off 
his  greaves,  as  he  rode  into  action  on  the 
fatal  day,  upon  seeing  the  Marshal  of  the 
camp  without  such  defences.  It  was  in 
rescuing  a  friend  that  he  lost  his  own  life. 


Seeing  Lord  Willoughby  hard  pressed  and 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  rushed  to  his 
assistance,  and  was  thus  carried  within  reach 
of  the  musketry  from  the  walls  of  the  town. 
Ample  accounts  that  have  been  preserved 
of  his  last  hours  attest  equally  his  earnest 
piety,  and  that  sweetness  of  disposition 
which  no  bodily  suffering  could  once  betray 
into  an  impatient  word  or  look.  But  most 
authentic,  .and  also,  we  think,  most  touch¬ 
ing  of  all,  are  the  evidences  which  wo  have 
of  his  kind  and  generous  heart,  in  some  of 
the  last  words  which  he  wrote  and  dictated. 
Only  the  night  before  he  died,  he  had  him¬ 
self  raised  up  in  his  bed,  while  he  traced 
the  following  few  lines  to  his  friend  Johan¬ 
nes  Weierus,  the  learned  and  skilful  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Duke  of  Clevos: — “Mi 
Weiere,  veni,  veni :  do  vita  periclitor,  ct 
te  cupio  :  ncc  vivus  nec  mortuus  ero  ingra- 
tus.  Plura  non  possum  ;  sed  obnixe  te  oro 
ut  festines”  How  tender  and  be.autiful 
are  these  simple  words  !  Equally  express¬ 
ive  throughout  of  his  gentle,  affectionate, 
and  considerate  nature,  is  his  Will,  to  the 
preparation  of  which  he  had  probably  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  in  the  commencement  of 
his  illness,  the  principal  part  of  it  being 
dated  on  the  30th  of  September.  It  begins 
solemnly,  but  without  any  elaboration  of 
phrase  or  profession : — “  In  the  name  of 
God,  Amen  :  I,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Knight, 
sore  wounded  in  body,  but  whole  in  mind,  all 
I  praises  be  to  God,  do  make  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  in  manner  and  form 
following :  first,  I  bequeathe  my  soul  to 
Almighty  God  that  gave  it  me,  and  my 
I  body  to  the  dust  from  whence  it  came.” 
His  father,  as  already  mentioned,  had  died 
in  the  month  of  May  of  this  same  year  ;  he 
had  also  lost  his  mother  about  three  months 
later ;  the  family  estates  were  therefore 
now  in  his  possession,  and  he  had  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  trans¬ 
mission  to  his  younger  brother,  in  case  his 
wife,  who  as  yet  had  only  borne  him  a 
daughter,  but  who  was  again  pregnant, 
should  not  produce  any  male  issue  ;  and 
also  to  direct  what  provision  in  that  case 
should  be  made  for  her  and  her  child  or 
children.  Then  follows  a  long  list  of  lega¬ 
cies  to  friends  and  servants,  including  Ed¬ 
ward  Dyer  and  Fulke  Grcville,  to  whom 
he  leaves  all  his  books  ;  and  two  hundred 
pounds  to  his  servant  Stephen,  now  pri¬ 
soner  in  Dunkirk,  “  to  redeem  him  thence, 
if  there  be  no  other  means,  or,  after  his  com¬ 
ing  out,  for  his  better  maintenance,” — 
1  “  beseeching,”  it  is  added,  “  most  humbly, 
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the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singhain,  to  be  a  mean  for  his  deliverance, 
to  whose  good  favor  I  coniiiiend  the  state  of 
him,  having  lain  so  long  in  misery.”  His 
medical  attendants  are  then  noticed : — 

“  Item,  1  give  and  bequeathe  to  Dr.  James, 
for  his  pains  taken  with  me  in  this  my  hurt, 
the  sum  of  thirty  pounds.  Item,  1  give  to 
the  five  surgeons,  which  take  pains  with  me 
in  this  my  hurt,  to  every  of  them  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds.”  Rut  in  a  codicil, 
added  the  same  day  on  which  he  died,  as  if 
to  reiterate  and  seal  the  expression  of  his 
entire  satisfaction  with  their  services,  and 
to  w'ard  off  any  reflections  to  which  his 
death  might  give  rise,  after  bc(iueathing  to 
the  bone-setter  twenty  pounds,  to  another 
surgeon  twenty  pounds,  and  to  the  apothe¬ 
cary  six  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and 
fourpence,  he  subjoins:  “  Item,  1  give  to 
the  four  surgeons  before  named  in  my  will, 
every  one  of  them  ten  pounds  a  piece  more. 
Item,  1  give  to  the  doctor  that  came  to  me 
yesterday,  twenty  pounds  more.”  The  risk 
of  blame  to  which  all  these  professors  of  the 
healing  art  were  exposed  by  the  fatal  issue 
of  their  endeavors  may  bo  conjectured  from 
the  reply  of  Count  Hohenlo  (or  Holloch), 
who  had  also  himself  been  wounded,  to  his 
own  surgeon,  when  he  expressed  his  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  life  of  Siduey  could  not  be 
saved: — “Away,  villain!  never  see  my 
face  again  till  thou  bring  better  news  of 
that  man’s  recovery,  for  whose  redemption 
many  such  as  1  were  happily  lost.” 

Rut  neither  the  life  he  lived  nor  the 
death  he  died  would,  if  there  had  been 
nothing  more,  have  preserved  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  Sidney,  or  the  interest  felt  about 
him,  much  beyond  his  own  generation.  For 
the  young  and  brave  to  be  suddenly  struck 
down  in  the  chances  of  battle  is  an  every¬ 
day  occurrence ;  and  the  very  brevity  of  a 
career  begun  with  so  much  promise,  which 
made  his  fate  so  touching  at  the  time, 
would  have  made  it  be  the  sooner  forgotten. 
Whatever  his  valor  or  his  military  genius, 
he  had  as  a  military  commander  done 
nothing.  Time  and  circumstances  had  not 
permitted  him,  with  all  his  splendid  endow¬ 
ments  and  accomplishments,  to  leave  any 
memorial  of  himself,  any  proof  or  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  having  ever  existed,  upon  the 
visible  aspect  of  human  affairs.  For  all 
that  he  had  ever  achieved  on  the  theatre  of 
active  life,  the  world,  a  year  or  a  month 
after  he  had  been  taken  from  it,  would  ap¬ 
parently  have  been  in  the  same  condition  in 


all  respects  as  if  he  had  never  been.  It  is 
his  writings  that  have  secured  to  him  his  un¬ 
dying  renown.  The  “  Arcadia”  is,  beyond 
all  dispute  or  doubt,  one  of  the  very  great¬ 
est  prose  works  of  which  our  English  tongue 
has  to  boast.  Horace  Walpole,  indeed,  has 
pronounced  it  to  be  “  a  tedious,  lament¬ 
able,  pedantic,  pastoral  romance,  which  the 
patience  of  a  youngvirgin  in  love  cannot  now 
wade  through.”  From  these  very  expres¬ 
sions  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  him¬ 
self  never  read  it.  It  is  no  more  either 
tedious,  or  lamentable,  or  pedantic,  than  it 
is,  properly  speaking,  pastoral.  Spenser’.s 
“  Fairy  Queen”  might  as  justly  be  described 
as  a  pastoral.  It  is  an  heroic  romance,  in 
which  pictures  of  pastoral  life  are  intro¬ 
duced  only  as  occasional  decorations  ;  and 
much  even  of  wdiat  it  has  of  a  pastoral  cha¬ 
racter  lies  merely  in  the  form.  Its  spirit, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  that  of  any  peculiar  kind 
of  life  or  state  of  society,  is  rather  military 
and  chivalrous.  Rut  the  interests  and  pas¬ 
sions  with  which  it  is  occupied  arc  those  of 
the  human  heart,  under  whatever  outward 
covering  it  may  beat.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
no  exact  tran.script,  no  mere  fac-simile  or 
j  daguerreotype  reflection,  of  ordinary  life, 

!  or  even  perhaps  of  any  kind  of  life  that  ever 
actually  existed.  It  is  something  far  higher 
and  better.  It  is  life  ennobled  and  ideal¬ 
ized.  It  is  what  every  poetical  representa¬ 
tion,  what  every  w’ork  of  high  art,  must 
necessarily  be,  not  a  mere  copy,  but  an  in¬ 
spired  imitation.  If  it  is  to  be  called  pe¬ 
dantic  on  that  account,  Homer  and  Virgil 
and  Tasso  are  all  equally  pedantic,  or  more 
so.  No  one  of  them  sets  before  us  such  a 
life  or  condition  of  things  as  ever  actually 
existed.  What  they  each  and  all  have 
given  us  are  pictures,  not  literalities.  And, 
although  the  “  Arcadia”  is  called,  and  is, 
a  romance,  it  is  not  one  which  ever  carries 
the  reader  out  of  the  world  of  at  least  pos¬ 
sible  nature.  There  are  none  of  the  giants 
and  enchanters  any  more  than  of  the  alle¬ 
gories  of  the  Fairy  Queen  in  it.  It  is  in 
this  respect  much  less  of  a  romance  than 
cither  the  Odyssey,  or  the  Iliad,  or  the 
jEncid ;  for  even  the  deus  ex  machint*  is 
never  once  called  in  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  work.  Lamentable  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not,  except  in  so  far  as  true  pas¬ 
sion  may  be  said  to  be  lamentable :  with 
that  voice  it  is  musical  throughout — over¬ 
flowing  everywhere  with  the  most  plaintive 
or  lofty-sounding  melodies  of  the  heart.  It 
wants,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  excitements 
which  project  a  reader  with  flying  speed 
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throujfli  an  ordinary  novel ;  but  we  do  not  ] 
believe  tliat  it  will  be  found  to  be  tedious  j 
by  any  one  who  will  crive  it  a  fair  trial.  It 
is  full  of  invention  and  incident ;  and  the 
story,  very  cunningly  entanirled  without 
being  confused,  keeps  the  expectation  of 
the  reader  constantly  awake  and  in  sus¬ 
pense.  'I'o  be  sure,  we  must,  in  order  to  j 
take  au  interest  in  the  personages  that  fifrure  j 
ill  it,  and  their  fortunes,  transfer  ourselves 
in  imagination  somewhat  out  of  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  life ;  but  that  is  no  more  than 
what  we  have  to  do  in  reading  every  work 
of  fiction  which  is  at  all  of  a  poetical  cha¬ 
racter.  It  may  be  that  in  this  instance  we  , 
have  even  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  some-  I 
thing  of  the  artificial,  and  what  we  may  j 
deem  the  fantastic  and  unnatural ;  there  ' 
may  be  more  of  this  in  the  “  Arcadia”  than 
even  in  some  other  works  that  deal  more  ! 
largely  with  the  absolutely  incredible  and  i 
impossible;  still,  as  we  have  said,  what  j 
there  is  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  little  more  ! 
than  formal — to  be  rather  in  the  manner 
than  in  the  soul  and  substance  of  the  work. 
The  play  of  fancy,  at  least,  in  some  Avay 
or  other,  never  ceases  or  flags ;  the  energy 
of  an  active  vital  ]»rinciple,  even  where  it 
does  not  make  itself  be  felt  in  the  story, 
still  animates  the  style.  The  “  Arcadia” 
is  one  of  the  chief  fountain-heads  of  Kng- 
lish  eloquence.  As  a  piece  of  writing  it  is 
far  more  sustained  and  imposing  than  any-  | 
thing  that  had  been  previously  produced  in 
the  language;  and  universally  read  and 
admired  as  it  was  when  it  first  appeared,  it 
must  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  whole  subsecpient  growth  and  character 
of  our  early  prose  literature.  Sidney’s  style 
must  be  admitted  to  be  highly  artificial  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  that,  that  it  is 
a  bad  style.  In  style,  as  in  everything  else, 
the  artificial  may  be  something  different 
from  the  natural ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  truth  and  nature.  Nature  and 
art,  properly  understood,  are  only  different 
developments  of  the  same  power.  In  all 
writing,  as  in  all  paiuting,  in  all  architec¬ 
ture,  and  in  every  other  department  of  what 
are  called  the  fine  arts,  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  that  is  artificial.  The  artistic 
is  only  the  artificial  under  another  name. 
What  is  to  be  objected  to  is,  not  art,  or  the 
artificial,  in  writing  or  in  anything  else, 
but  only  that  species  of  the  artificial  which 
consists  wholly  in  form,  and  which  is  there¬ 
fore  either  utterly  discordant  with  nature, 
or,  at  the  least,  without  any  genuine  natural 
inspiration  in  it.  The  “  Arcadia”  is  our 


greatest  example  of  what  may  be  called  the 
decorative  style  in  prose  writing — of  a  style 
enriched  with  all  the  ingenuities  and  bril¬ 
liancies  of  verbal  and  fanciful  elaboration, 
yet  unencumbered  by  the  adornment;  like 
some  high-born  beauty  blazing  with  jewels, 
which  neither  eclipse  her  natural  charms 
nor  impede  her  movements,  but  lend  to 
both  additional  grace  and  fascination. 
With  all  his  rhetorical  artifice,  Sidney 
rarely  indulges  in  anything  that  can  be 
fairly  called  a  conceit,  in  the  condemnatory 
sense  of  that  term  ;  of  any  approach  to  the 
distortions  and  perversions  of  JMiphuism  he 
is  never  guilty.  He  was  indeed  oue  of  the 
first  to  raise  his  voice  against  that  hollow 
and  preposterous  affectation ;  one  of  his 
compositions,  a  JMasque  presented  before 
Queen  Hlizabeth  in  VV'anstead  Gardens,  is 
mainly  a  satire  upon  the  new  fashion  of 
eloquence  so  denominated.  His  own  tricks 
and  feats  of  expression,  even  when  most 
ambitious,  are  all  dictated  by  the  truest 
refinement  of  thought  and  feeling.  Nor, 
either  in  his  prose  or  in  his  verse,  does  the 
always  highly  elaborated  and  often  florid 
character  of  the  writing  result  in  any  de¬ 
ficiency  of  nerve  and  strength.  He  is  the 
very  reverse  of  a  flimsy  or  languid  Avriter ; 
his  diction  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
brightness  of  its  polish  than  for  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  its  edge,  d'he  ver.se  with  which  the 
“  Arcadia”  is  largely  interspersed  is  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  as  all,  or  nearly  all,  weari¬ 
some,  and  almost  Avorthless ;  but  it  is  only 
a  very  imperfect  examination  of  it  that  can 
leave  that  impression.  A  good  deal  of  it 
i  is,  no  doubt,  repulsive  enough  ;  more  espe- 
j  cially  those  portions  of  it,  in  the  First  and 
j  vSecond  Books,  which  are  tortured  into  the 
I  mimicry  of  the  various  Greek  and  Latin 
{  metrical  forms,  upon  the  singularly  absurd 
I  and  tasteless  system  of  which  it  was  the 
j  boast  of  Sidney’s  learned  friend,  Gabriel 
I  Harvey,  to  have  been  the  inventor,  and 
which  for  a  short  time  seduced  Spencer 
himself  as  well  as  Sydney.  But  even  in 
these  unnatural  perpetrations  we  have  occa¬ 
sionally  something  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the 
voice,  of  true  poetry.  Of  the  English  verse, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  “  Arcadia,”  not 
a  little  is  wonderfully  fine,  and  that  in  va¬ 
rious  styles.  The  song  of  Pyrocles,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  celebration  of  the  beauty  of  Phi- 
loclea,  in  the  Second  Book,  a  little  quaint 
and  fantastic  as  some  things  in  it  may  seem 
to  a  modern  taste,  is  nevertheless  very 
rich  and  delicate  both  in  its  fancy  and  its 
melody.  Very  admirable,  too,  in  a  statelier 
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stylo,  is  much  of  the  dialoirue  between  | 
Jlasilius  and  Plangus  in  the  same  Book.  I 
So  also,  in  other  varieties  of  manner,  are 
the  two  songs  of  Pliilisides,  and  the  dia¬ 
logue  between  Geron  and  llistor,  in  the 
Third  Eclogue.  Pliilisides  represents  Sid¬ 
ney  himself;  he  is  celebrated  by  Spenser 
under  the  same  name.  In  one  of  these 
songs  Lauguet  is  commemorated  : — 

“  The  song  I  sang  old  Languet  had  me  taught, 
Languet,  the  shepherds’  best  swift  Ister  knew. 

For  clerkly  rede,  and  hating  what  is  naught, 

For  faithful  heart,  clean  hands,  and  mouth  as  true ; 
With  his  sweet  skill  my  skill-less  youth  he  drew 
To  have  a  feeling  taste  of  him  that  sits 
Beyond  the  heaven, — far  more  beyond  our  wits.” 

And  the  rest  of  the  poem,  which  is  of 
considerable  length,  consists  of  this  so 
called  song  of  Languct’s,  which,  remarka¬ 
bly  enough,  is  nothing  else  than  a  very 
graphic  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
kingly  domination  and  tyranny,  delivered 
under  the  guise  of  a  fable,  in  which  the 
beasts  are  represented  as  having,  on  their 
clamorous  entreaty,  been  permitted  by  Ju¬ 
piter  to  make  for  themselves  a  king,  by  each 
of  them  endowing  man  with  his  most  re¬ 
markable  attribute — the  fox,  for  example, 
with  craft ;  the  eagle,  with  high  looks  ;  the 
wolf,  with  secret  cruelty  ;  the  hare,  with 
her  sleights ;  the  stork,  with  her  show  of 
holiness ;  the  crocodile,  with  his  tears, 
“  which  might  be  falsely  spilled,”  &c. 
This  stanza,  which  follows  the  statement 
of  the  luckless  issue  of  the  experiment,  is 
certainly  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  “  Vin- 
diciae  contra  I'yrannos,”  whether  Languet 
may  have  been  the  author  of  that  work  or 
no : — 

“  But  yet,  O  man,  rage  not  beyond  thy  need  ; 

Deem  it  not  glory  to  swell  in  tyranny  : 

Thou  art  of  blood ;  joy  not  to  see  things  bleed : 
Thou  fearest  death  ;  think  they  are  loth  to  die. 

A  plant  of  guiltless  hurt  doth  pierce  the  sky  ! 

And  you,  poor  beasts,  in  patience  bide  your  hell. 
Or  know  your  stR*ngths,  and  then  you  shall  do  well.” 

The  portion  of  Sidney’s  poetry  that  is 
most  generally  known,  or  talked  of,  is  the 
collection  of  songs  and  sonnets  (1  OS  son¬ 
nets  and  11  songs)  entitled  “  Astrophel 
and  Stella.”  These  are,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  careful  of  his  poetical  composi¬ 
tions;  and,  although  there  is  little  in 
them  of  either  the  high  imagination  or 
glowing  passion  of  Shakspeare’s  sonnets, 
they  are  not  only  in  general  more  delicate¬ 
ly  finished,  but  are  impregnated  with  a 
spirit  of  fancy  more  nimble,  radiant,  and 
graceful,  than  either  those  of  Surrey,  by 
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which  they  were  preceded,  or  those  of  Da¬ 
niel,  which  arc  of  a  somewhat  later  date. 
They  may  even,  we  think,  be  favorably 
compared  with  the  Amoretti  in  which  the 
genius  of  Spenser  disported  itself  in  its 
more  sublunary  mood.  They  rc'seinble 
that  series,  also,  in  being  um|uestionably 
of  an  autobiographical  character.  The 
passage  in  wSidney’s  history,  of  which  they 
are  the  record,  is  a  very  singular  one.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  story  of  true 
love,  the  strange  and  un.«mooth  course  of 
which  they  picture  to  us,  is  no  fiction,  but 
that  they  express  a  passion  actually  felt  by 
the  writer  ;  and  the  internal  evidence  seems 
to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  that  interpre¬ 
tation.  They  not  only  contain  many  allu¬ 
sions  to  Sidney’s  peculiar  personal  position, 
and  to  events  in  his  life  ;  but  in  one  of 
them  (the  83d)  the  lover  is,  in  a  speech 
supposed  to  be  addressed  to  him,  distinctly 
called,  Philip  and  Sir  Philip.  This  son¬ 
net,  therefore,  at  least,  and  all  those  that 
follow  it,  must  have  been  written  in  or  after 
1 1583,  which  was  the  year  in  which  he  was 
knighted ;  nor  docs  there  seem  to  be  any 
break  in  the  narrative,  which  would  allow 
us  to  suppose  that  those  which  precede  had 
been  written  long  before.  N otwithstanding 

the  title  that  has  been  prefixed  to  these 
sonnets,  we  may  observe,  that  although 
Sidney’s  chief  recognised  poetical  name  is 
Astrophel — by  which  Spenser  repeatedly 
mentions  him — he  is  only  so  designated,  we 
believe,  in  one  of  the  pieces  here — namely, 
in  the  eighth  song.  Who,  then,  was  the 
lady,  the  object  of  the  poet’s  passion  ? 
Unanimous  tradition  reports  her  to  have 
been  no  other  than  a  married  woman,  the 
wife  of  Robert,  third  Baron  Rich,  long  af¬ 
terwards  (in  1G18)  created  Earl  of  VVar- 
wick.  But  our  readers  will  perhaps  consent 
to  hear  the  whole  story,  and  then  form 
their  own  judgment  as  to  the  morality  o. 
the  afi'air,  and  as  to  what  it  indicates  in 
rc.spect  to  the  morality  of  the  times.  In 
this  instance,  the  conclusion  will  not,  we 
presume,  be,  that  “  the  former  times  were 
better  than  these.” 

The  name  and  position  of  the  lady  thus 
regarded  by  Sidney  appear  to  be  distinctly 
shadowed  forth  by  Sidney  in  his  37th  son¬ 
net,  which  is  as  follows — 

“  My  mouth  doth  water,  and  my  breast  doth  swell, 
My  tongue  doth  itch,  my  thoughts  in  labour  be  : 

!  Listen,  then,  lordings,  with  good  ear  to  me ; 

I  For  of  my  life  1  must  a  riddle  tell. 

Toward  Aurora’s  courts  a  nympth  doth  dwell. 

Rich  in  all  beauties  which  man’s  eye  can  see ; 
Beauties  so  fiai’  from  reach  of  words,  that  we 
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Abase  her  praise,  sayinfj  she  doth  excel ; 

Rich  in  the  treasure  of  deserved  renown, 

Rich  in  the  riches  of  a  royal  heart, 

Rich  in  those  gifts  which  give  the  eternal  crown  ; 
Who,  though  most  rich  in  these  and  every  part 
Which  makes  the  patent  of  true  worldly  bliss. 

Hath,  no  misfortune^  but  that  Rich  she  is” 

Lady  Rich  was  originally  the  I^ady  Pene¬ 
lope  Devereux,  the  elder  of  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Walter  Devereux,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
of  that  name,  and  sister  of  Elizabeth’s  un¬ 
fortunate  favorite.  She  was  early  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  ; 
and  it  appears  from  a  letter  in  the  Sidney 
Papers  (1.,  147)  that  immediately  after  the 
death  of  her  broken-hearted  and  ill-used 
father,  in  September,  1576  (at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five),  a  negotiation  had  been 
entered  upon  for  a  marriage  between  her 
and  Sidney.  But,  for  some  reason  which 
is  not  known,  it  was  broken  off ;  Sidney,  as 
we  have  seen,  immediately  after  this  left 
England  on  his  mission  to  the  courts  of  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  II.,  and  the  new  Elector 
Palatine  ;  and  Lady  Penelope  was  eventual¬ 
ly  united  to  Lord  Rich.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  when  their  marriage  took 
plaee  ;  but  it  was  probably  soon  after  Lord 
Rich  succeeded  to  the  title,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1581.  The  correspondence 
between  Sidney  and  Languet,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  contains  some  passages  in  which 
Lady  Penelope  seems  to  be  alluded  to.  In 
a  letter  of  Sidney’s  in  particular,  dated  the 
1st  of  March,  1578,  he  says — 

“  But  I  wonder,  my  very  dear  Hubert,  what  has 
come  into  your  mind  that,  when  1  have  not  as  yet 
done  anything  worthy  of  me,  you  would  have  me 
bound  in  the  chains  of  matrimony,  and  yet  without 
pointing  out  any  individual  lady,  but  rather  seem¬ 
ing  to  e.xtol  the  state  itself,  which,  however,  you 
have  not  as  yet  sanctioned  by  your  own  example. 
Respecting  her,  of  whom  1  readily  acknowledge 
how  unworthy  I  am,  I  have  written  you  my  rea¬ 
sons  long  since  ;  briefly,  indeed,  but  yet  as  well  as 
I  was  able.” 

But  he  and  Lady  Rich  were  again  thrown 
together  after  she  had  become  legally  ano¬ 
ther’s.  It  would  appear  from  the  sonnets, 
that  for  some  time  she  professed  to  be  un¬ 
moved  by  his  passionate  appeals,  but  that 
at  length  she  confessed  a  mutual  affection  ; 
and  she  is  described  as  so  doing  in  verses 
which,  but  for  the  sad  moral  drawback, 
would  be  exquisitely  beautiful  and  touch¬ 
ing.  To  the  last,  however,  this  return  of 
feeling  was  all  that  ensued. 

Sidney,  as  we  have  seen,  married  Fran¬ 
ces  Walsingham  In  1584.  Yet  it  may  be 
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doubted  if  Penelope  Devereux  did  not  still 
possess  his  heart.  The  older  attachment, 
at  all  events,  can  have  been  no  secret.  It 
was  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  soon  after 
Sidney’s  death,  by  the  publication  of  the  ^ 
Sonnets  in  1591  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  i 
been  circulated  in  manuscript  long  before  | 
they  were  sent  to  the  press,  and  were  pro-  * 
bably  very  generally  known  even  in  Sidney’s  f 

life-time.  This  may  appear  strange  enough  ;  I 

but  another  fact  is  still  more  extraordinary.  - 
In  1505  Spenser  published  his  elegy  on  Sid-  j 
ncy  entitled  “  Astrophel,”  and  dedicated  it 
to  Sidney’s  widow ;  yet  the  whole  poem  is 
occupied  with  the  celebration  of  Lady 
Rich,  under  the  name  of  Stella,  who  is  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  to  be  the  only  woman  ho  i 
ever  loved  !  By  a  very  audacious  poetic  [ 
license,  indeed,  she  is  feigned  to  have  been  [ 
unable  to  survive  her  lover’s  death  : —  j 

“  Which  when  she  saw,  .she  stayed  not  a  whit,  = 

But  after  him  did  make  untimely  haste  ;  : 

Forthwith  her  ghost  out  of  her  corpse  did  flit, 

And  followed  her  mate,  like  turtle  chaste ; 

To  prove  that  death  their  hearts  cannot  divide, 

Which  living  were  in  love  .so  firmly  tied.” 

After  this  our  readers  will  hardly  require 
to  be  informed  that  of  Lady  Sidney  herself 
no  notice  is  taken  in  Spenser’s  poem  ;  but 
its  silence  probably  gave  that  “  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  virtuous  lady,”  as  she  is  styled  in 
the  Dedication,  the  less  concern,  inasmuch 
as  she  had  already  when  it  appeared  been  for 
four  or  five  yctirs  the  wife  of  another.  She 
had  married  Es.sex,  and  Lady  Rich  and  she  , 
were  now  sisters-in-law.  After  the  death 
of  Essex,  too,  she  married  a  third  husband, 
Richard  de  llough,  fourth  Earl  of  Clanri- 
carde  in  the  Irish  Peerage,  and  afterwards 
V'iscount  Tunbridge  and  Earl  of  St.  Al¬ 
bans  in  the  English.  At  the  time  of  Sid¬ 
ney’s  death  she  was  expected  to  become  a 
mother,  but  the  expectation  docs  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  realized.  Sidney’s 
daughter,  who  was  named  Elizabeth,  mar¬ 
ried  Roger  Manners,  fourth  Earl  of  Rut¬ 
land,  but  they  had  no  issue. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Lady  Rich  is 
very  remarkable.  We  have  seen  that  Sid¬ 
ney  sounds  the  praise  of  her  piety  as  well 
as  of  her  other  gifts  and  graces ;  and  she 
appears  to  have  preserved  an  unsullied  cha¬ 
racter,  and  to  have  continued  to  figure  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of 
the  court,  at  least  throughout  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  But  a  few  years  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  James  she  was  divorced  from  her 
husband,  as  it  appears,  by  a  sentence  of  the 
i  ecclesiastical  court,  on  her  own  confession 
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of  adultery  with  an  unknown  stranger ;  and 
immediately  after  this,  on  the  26th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1605,  she  was  married  to  one  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  of  the  time,  Charles 
Blount,  eighth  Baron  Mount]  oy,  whom 
James,  in  reward  of  his  important  services 
in  Ireland,  where  he  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant,  had,  about  eighteen  months 
before,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  De¬ 
vonshire.  Laud,  8ubset|uently  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  tlien  a  young  clergyman  and 
chaplain  to  the  earl,  performed  the  ceremo¬ 
ny — a  compliance  with  which  he  was  often 
upbraided  in  after  years,  and  in  expiation 
of  which  he  used  to  keep  the  day  as  one  of 
fasting  and  humiliation  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  lady  now  declared,  that  of  a 
numerous  family  which  she  had  borne  in  her 
previous  wedlock,  only  the  seven  eldest 
(three  sons  and  four  daughters)  were  the 
children  of  Lord  Rich,  the  father  of  the 
remaining  five  (three  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters)  being  her  present  husband ;  and  the ! 
division  of  property  thus  proposed  was  at 
once  acquiesced  in  both  by  Rich  and  Devon¬ 
shire.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the 
connexion  between  the  lady  and  Devon¬ 
shire  had  long  been  known  to  everybody  ; 
nor  docs  it  seem  to  have  occasioned  any 
scandal,  till  it  was,  as  it  were,  authenticat¬ 
ed,  and  obtruded  in  the  shape  of  an  unde¬ 
niable  fact,  by  their  marriage.  Then  there 
arose  a  violent  outcry.  King  James  espe-  | 
cially  professed  to  be  shocked  in  the  highest 
degree.  Upon  this  the  carl,  who,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  had  always  borne,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  an  eminent  reputation  for  religion  and 
virtue,  addressed  his  majesty,  in  explana¬ 
tion  and  defence  of  his  conduct,  in  a  letter, 
the  original  of  which  still  exists  in  the 
Archbishop’s  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  transcript  in  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  Bishop  Kennet  among  the  Lansdowne 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  We  are  not 
aware  that  it  ever  has  been  printed.  “Most 
dear  and  sacred  master,”  it  begins,  “  unto 
whom  God  hath  given  wisdom  above  all 
that  went  before  you,  since  it  hath  pleased 
you,  in  favor  of  your  poor  servant,  to  de¬ 
scend  from  your  higher  thoughts  of  the 
cedars  in  Lebanon  to  speak  of  the  humble 
hyssop,  vouchsafe  to  look  upon  this  Trea¬ 
tise*  with  such  an  eye  as  God  doth  look 
upon  the  unworthy  oblations  of  those  that 
love  him.”  He  then,  after  a  few  more  in- 

♦  An  elaborate  legal  and  theological  argument 
on  the  case,  which  accompanied  the  letter.  There 
is  a  copy  of  it  among  the  Sloane  MSS. 


troductory  sentences  in  the  same  style,  pre- 
ceeds  to  state  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which  go  far  to  enable  us  to  understand  the 
view  that  appears  to  have  been  commonly 
taken  of  it.  “A  lady,”  he  says,  “  of  great 
birth  and  virtue,  being  in  the  power  of  her 
friends,  was  by  them  married  against  her 
will  unto  one  against  whom  she  did  protest 
at  the  very  solemnity,  and  ever  after  ;  be¬ 
tween  whom,  from  the  first  day,  there  en¬ 
sued  continual  discord,  although  the  same 
fears  that  foreed  her  to  marry  constrained 
her  to  live  with  him.”  Instead  of  being 
her  comforter,  we  are  assured,  his  study 
was  in  all  ways  to  torment  her ;  both  by 
fear  and  fraud  he  practised  to  cheat  her  of 
her  dowry  ;  and,  though  “  restrained  with 
the  awe  of  her  brother’s  powerfulness,”  he 
had  not,  so  long  as  Essex  lived,  offered  her 
any  open  wrong,  yet,  having  long  before 
separated  himself  from  her  in  reality,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  death  of  Essex  he  “put 
her  to  a  stipend,  and  abandoned  her,  with¬ 
out  pretence  of  any  cause  but  his  own  de¬ 
sire  to  live  without  her.”  It  wa.s  after  they 
had  been  actually  quite  separated  from  one 
another  for  full  twelve  years,  that  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  her,  partly  by  persuasion, 
partly  by  threats,  to  consent  to  a  divorce ; 
and  the  confession  she  had  made  was  merely 
for  that  purpose.  If  all  this  was  generally 
known,  as  it  probably  was.  Rich,  who  was 
of  a  bad  stock  ( being  the  grandson  of  the 
infamous  Lord  Chancellor  Rich),  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  coarse  na- 
i  ture  and  gloomy  temper,  would  not  unna¬ 
turally  be  looked  upon  as  rather  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  than  in  any  proper  sense  the  hus¬ 
band,  of  his  poor  so-called  wife.  Nor  in 
fairness  ought  we,  in  the  present  day,  in 
judging  of  her  conduct,  to  forget  the  atro¬ 
cious,  but  then  legal,  tyranny  of  which  she 
had  been  made  the  victim.  The  step  that 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire  took  in  marrying  her 
seems  to  have  excited  a  horror  or  clamor, 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  as  being  a 
breach  of  the  canonical  law,  which  refused, 
as  it  still  does,  to  recognise  divorce  a  vin¬ 
culo  matrimonii  in  any  circumstances.  The 
discredit  .which  he  had  brought  upon  him¬ 
self  is  said  to  have  broken  the  earl’s  heart. 
He  died  in  little  more  than  three  months 
after  his  marriage  (on  the  3d  of  April, 
1606).  He  was  celebrated  in  two  long  and 
elaborate  funeral  poems,  or  elegies,  the  one 
by  Samuel  Daniel,  the  other  by  Ford,  the 
famous  dramatist,  who  addresses  his  pane¬ 
gyric  to  the  earl’s  widow,  and  does  not 
shrink  from  expatiating  upon  the  peculiar 
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^•IroumstaDCcs  of  lier  connexion  with  her  | 
♦leceased  lord,  tellin"  us,  that  j 

Linked  in  the  frraceful  bonds  of  dearest  life, 
Unjustly  termed  disgraceful,  he  enjoyed  ' 

Content’s  abundance;”  j 

and  that,  I 

Manure  the  threat  of  malice,  spite  of  spite,  I 

He  lived  united  to  his  heait’s  delight.”  I 

Daniel,  who  also  attrihutes  to  him  all  the 
<[ualities  of  one  of  the  nohlest  natures, 
enlarging  especially  upon  both  hi.s  piety  and 
iiis  learning,  only  alludes  generally  to  some 
liumaii  frailties,  which,  he  says,  while  his 
virtues  live,  will  sleep  with  him  in  his  grave. 
But  this  writer  mentions  an  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  is  unknown  to  the  earl’s 
Inographers ;  he  too,  it  seems,  was  in  the 
action  at  Zutphen  in  which  Sidney  received 
his  death-wound,  and  was  also  wounded 
there.  I'hc  following  arc  Daniel’s  lines  : — 
The  Belgic  war  first  tried  thy  martial  .spirit, 

And  what  thou  wert,  and  what  thou  would’st  be  found. 
And  marked  thee  there,  according  to  thy  merit, 

With  honor’s  .stamp,  a  deep  and  noble  wound ; 

And  that  same  place,  that  rent  from  mortal  men 
Immortal  Sidney,  gltny  of  the  field 
And  glory  of  the  Muses,  and  their  pen, 

Who  equal  bare  the  caduce  and  the  shield, 

Had  likewise  been  thy  last,  had  not  the  fate 
Of  England  then  reserved  thy  worthy  blood.” 

At  this  time  he  would  he  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  for  at  liis  death  he  was  no 
more  than  forty-three.  It  is  worth  noticing 
also,  that  in  early  life  he  had  fought  a  duel 
with  Essex  and  wounded  him,  although  they 
afterwards  became  great  friends.  Of  his 
widow  we  have  not  found  any  further  men¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  “  Romance  of 
Biography,”  says,  that  she  died  in  obscur¬ 
ity  soon  after  the  earl,  we  do  not  know 
upon  what  authority  ;  hut  the  statement  is 
prohahle  enough.  As  for  her  sons,  Robert, 
the  eldest  by  Rich,  succeeded  his  father  as 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  became  the  well- 
known  parliamentary  admiral ;  “  a  man,” 
according  to  Clarendon,  “of  a  pleasant  and 
companionable  wit  and  conversation  ;  of  an 
universal  jollity;  and  such  a  license  in  his 
words  and  in  his  actions,  that  a  man  of  less 
virtue  could  not  be  found  out.”  Henry, 
the  second,  became,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  first  Viscount 
Kensington,  and  then  Earl  Holland,  took 
sometimes  one  side,  sometimes  another,  in 
the  civil  war,  and  at  last  lost  hi.s  head  by 
the  sentence  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
a  few  weeks  after  the  King.  “  There  was,” 
remarks  Clarendon,  “  a  very  fro  ward  fate 
attended  all,  or  most,  of  the  posterity  of 
that  bed  from  whence  he  and  his  brother 
Warwick  had  their  original ;  though  he  and 
some  others  among  them  bad  very  good 


parts  and  excellent  endowments.”  His  son 
eventually  (in  1()73)  succeeded  also  to  the 
Earldom  of  Warwick  ;  hut  both  titles  be¬ 
came  extinct  by  the  failure  of  his  line  in 
1759  ;  and  the  same  year  that  of  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  conferred,  by  a  new’  creation, 
upon  l^'raucis  (ireville,  Earl  Brooke,  the 
representative  of  Sir  Fulke  Crcville,  the 
friend  of  vSir  Philip  Sidney.  ■Mouutjoy, 
the  elde.st  (or,  according  to  another  account, 
the  second)  of  the  three  sons  of  whom  Lady 
Rich  declared  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  to 
be  the  father,  and  wdio  appear  to  have  all 
taken  the  name  of  Blount,  was  made  Baron 
jMountjoy  in  the  Irish  peerage  by  .lames  I. 
in  1616,  an  English  peer  with  the  same 
title  by  Charles  I.  in  1627,  and  Earl  of 
New’port  in  1628.  He  survived  till  1665; 
hut  his  lineage  also  failed,  and  all  his  titles 
became  extinct  in  1681.  A  great-great- 
grandson  of  the  Lady  Penelope  Devereux, 
however,  William  Edwards,  Esq.,  son  of  a 
grand-daughter  of  the  fin?t  Earl  of  Holland, 
having  inherited  the  estates  of  the  Rich 
family,  w’as  made  an  Irish  peer  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Kensington  in  1776  ;  and  the  title 
is  now  enjoyed  by  his  son. 

The  Sidney  and  the  Devereux  families, 
w’C  may  remark  in  conclusion,  had  been 
connected  before  the  time  of  Lady  Penelope 
through  her  mother  Lcttico,  daughter  of 
Sir  hTancis  Knolles,  who,  in  September, 
1578,  two  years  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  married 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sidney’s  uncle.  Sid¬ 
ney  and  Lady  Penelope  were  therefore  a 
sort  of  cousins.  The  marriage  was  solem¬ 
nized  at  the  same  Wanstead  House  where 
Lady  Penelope  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  by  Laud,  seven  and  twenty 
!  years  after.  If  we  may  believe  the  author 
of  “  Leicester’s  Commonwealth,” — and  his 
story  is  not  without  corroboration,  in  part 
at  least,  from  other  quarters, — poor  Essex 
was  poisoned  by  Leicester,  to  whom,  we  are 
also  assured,  Lady  Essex  had  borne  a 
daughter  during  her  hu.sband’s  absence  in 
Ireland.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  last 
survivor  of  all  the  original  personages  of 
this  curious  family  history  was  the  old 
countess.  She  was  not  called  to  her  account 
till  the  morning  of  Christmas  day,  1634  ; 
when,  as  is  recorded  in  an  inscription  in 
very  indifferent  rhyme  over  the  vault  to 
which  her  body  was  consigned,  in  the  Colle¬ 
giate  church  of  W arwick,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  tomb  of  her  second  husband,  angels 
were  sent  down,  in  recompense  of  her  piety, 
to  convey  her  from  the  earth,  that  she 
might  solemnize  the  sacred  day  in  heaven. 
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BY  WILLIAM  IIOW'ITT. 


We  have  thought  that  our  readers,  at  this 
crisis  of  the  extinction  of  the  Republic  of 
Cracow,  would  feel  an  interest  in  learning 
something  more  than  is  generally  known 
amongst  us,  of  the  history  of  the  man  who 
moves  the  affairs  of  the  continent  beyond 
any  other  living  person.  The  following 
particulars  are  from  a  most  authentic  source  ; 
but  drawn  up  in  Germany,  they  are  stated 
with  true  Gorman  caution. 

Clemens  Wenzel  Nepomuk  Lothar,  Prince 
Metternich,  Duke  of  Portella,  and  Austrian 
House,  Court,  and  State  Chancellor,  was 
born  at  Coblenz,  May  15th,  1773;  com¬ 
menced  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Strasburg,  1788;  and  in  1790,  filled  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  11. 
Lothar,  studied  jurisprudence  at  Mayence 
till  1794,  and  made  a  journey  to  England, 
became  Austrian  Ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
and  in  1795  married  the  Countess  Eleonore 
von  Kaunitz,  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  celebrated  Minister  Ivaunitz.  His  di¬ 
plomatic  career  commenced  at  the  Congress 
of  Rastadt,  where  he  appeared  as  a  deputy 
from  the  VV'cstphalian  nobility.  In  1801, 
he  became  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Dres¬ 
den  ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1803-4  was  at 
Berlin,  where,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war 
for  the  third  time,  he  negotiated  a  treaty 
between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  ;  and 
in  1806  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Paris. 
In  this  capacity,  in  1807,  he  closed  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  that  treaty  so  advantageous  to 
Austria,  by  which  Braunau  was  re.stored, 
and  Isonzo  became  the  boundary  on  the 
Italian  side.  On  the  commencement  of 
war  between  Austria  and  France,  in  1809, 
all  passports  were  denied  him,  and  he  only 
receive  (I  them  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
W  agram. 

When  Count  Von  Stadion,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  resigned  his  office  as  minister  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs,  at  first  provisionally,  but  later, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  he  had  the  same 
office  definitively  conferred  upon  him.  At 
Altenburg,  in  Hungary,  he  brought  negotia¬ 
tions  for  peace  to  a  close  with  the  French 
minister,  C’hampagny,  and  then  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Empress  Alarie  Louise  to  Paris. 
His  endeavors  to  prevent  a  fresh  outbreak 


in  the  north,  when  he  saw  Napoleon  at 
Dresden  in  1812,  were  rendere<l  fruitless 
through  the  Emperor’s  ambitious  schemes. 
The  great  task  was  now,  whilst  showing  all 
due  regard  to  the  contmets  and  engage¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  in  con.sidcration  of  family 
connexion,  to  offer  in  the  right  moment, 
and  with  a  requisite  strength,  that  assist¬ 
ance  which  Europe  expected  from  Austria. 

In  Prague,  he  now  conducted  the  affair  of 
Austria’s  armed  intervention,  which,  after 
a  conference  with  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
at  Opotschna,  on  the  Bohemian  and  Silesian 
frontier,  was  acknowledged  by  Russia,  and 
France  also,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
signed  by  Napoleon  at  Dresden,  June  30th. 
But  the  negotiation  of  peace  being  not  yet 
commenced  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  term 
peremptorily  fixed  upon,  Metternich,  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  the  10th,  drew  up  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war  of  Austria  against  France  ; 
and  already  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  the 
combined  Russian  and  Prussian  army  cross¬ 
ed  the  Silesian  frontier;  from  this  Metter¬ 
nich  accomplished  at  Reichenbach  and 
Teplitz  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  Septem¬ 
ber  9th,  1813  ;  he  alsoclo.sed  a  treaty  with 
Bavaria,  at  Nied,  on  October  9th. 

On  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
the  Emperor  Francis  bestowed  upon  him 
and  his  descendants  the  title  of  Prince  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Frankfort,  Frei¬ 
burg,  Basle,  Langres,  and  Chaumont,  all 
witnessed  the  diplomatic  activity  of  Metter¬ 
nich.  During  the  congress  at  Chatillon 
he  directed  affairs  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Emperor  ;  and  from  Dijon  the  transac¬ 
tions  with  the  Count  d’Artois,  who  was  at 
Nancy.  He  then  hastened  to  Paris,  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  which 
was  just  formed  with  Napoleon,  as  well  as 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  May  30th  ;  and  pass¬ 
ing  over  to  fhigland,  closed  the  treaty  of 
the  (Quadruple  Alliance,  on  which  occasion 
the  University  of  Oxford  presented  him 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor.  At  the  opening 
of  the  congress  at  Vienna,  the  assembled 
ministers  unanimously  made  him  president. 
At  Presburg,  together  with  W'ellington, 
Talleyrand,  and  the  Ring  of  Saxony,  he 
negotiated  the  peace  between  Saxony  and 
Prussia  ;  and  as  Austrian  plenipotentiary, 
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closed  the  second  Paris  treaty,  November 
20th,  1815  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  at 
Milan,  one  witli  Bavaria. 

In  1817  he  was  in  communication  with 
the  Papal  Sec:  he  was  in  1818  Austria’s 
plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapellc  ;  was  president  at  the  congress  at 
Carlsbad  ;  conducted  at  Vienna  the  minis¬ 
terial  transactions  for  perfecting  the  acts 
of  the  German-Bund  ;  and  later,  those  at 
Troppau  and  Laibach.  In  1821,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  House,  Court,  and  State  Chancel¬ 
lor,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  guidance  of 
affairs  at  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  congress  of 
Verona,  from  October  to  December,  1822, 
and  on  the  death  of  Count  Carl  Zichy, 
State  and  Conference  Alinister  ;  in  October, 
1826,  President  of  Ministerial  Conferences 
for  Home-affairs.  At  the  decease  of  Fran¬ 
cis  I.,  1835,  he  remained  in  possession  of 
all  his  offices  and  influence  ;  he  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1835,  to  Teplitzand  Prague,  to  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
King  of  Prussia ;  was  ever  active  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  especially  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  conflict  about  the  Oriental  ques¬ 
tion,  in  1840  and  1841  ;  drew  France  once 
more  into  an  alliance  with  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  by  the  treaty  of  the  13th  of 
July,  1841  ;  and  contrived  to  make  his 
conservative  principles  felt  in  the  frequent 
political  outbreaks  which  occurred  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland. 

Thus  shines  forth  the  name  of  Metter- 
nich  in  all  transactions  relative  to  the  new- 
modelling  of  Europe,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  old  order  of  things  ;  and  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Aletternieh  is  the  epoch  in  which  the 
stone  of  Austria’s  greatest  power  has  been 
laid.  He  has  also  taken  a  most  active  part 
in  affairs  of  a  domestic  character.  He  has 
actively  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  un¬ 
dertakings  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering, 
and  has  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
his  country.  As  Kaunitz  w’as  the  founder, 
so  has  Mctternich  been  the  restorer,  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Vienna.  In  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  uncommon  services  to  the 


[April, 

Austrian  States,  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 
has  granted  him,  as  well  as  Prince  Carl  of 
Schwarzenberg,  permission  to  quarter  the 
arms  of  Austria  and  Lorraine  in  the  chief 
field  of  his  armorial  bearings.  The  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Ferdinand  IV.,  created 
him,  in  February,  1816,  a  duke,  with  a  do¬ 
nation  of  60,000  Neapolitan  ducats  ;  and 
bestowed  upon  him,  August  1,  1818,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Portella.  He  also  received, 
August  1,  1816,  from  the  Emperor  Francis 
L,  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  estates  of 
Johannisberg,  with  powers  of  reversion  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  in  case  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  his  family.  The  King  of  Spain 
created  him  a  grandee  of  the  first  class,  with 
the  title  of  Duke  ;  and,  excepting  the  Eng¬ 
lish  order  of  the  Garter,  he  is  a  knight  of 
all  the  first  European  orders.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  which  took  place  in 
1819,  he  married,  in  1827,  the  beautiful 
Baroness  von  Leykam,  who  was  created 
Countess  von  Beilstein,  and  who  died  in 
1829  ;  and  in  1831  again,  for  the  third 
time,  married ;  his  third  wife  was  the 
Countess  Melanie  Zichy-Ferraris,  born 
1805.  Besides  three  daughters  he  has  a  son, 
Richard,  born  1829,  from  his  second  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  two  others  from  the  third, 
namely  Paul,  born  1834,  and  Lothar,  born 
1837. 

“  Thus,”  says  this  biographer,  “  shines 
forth  the  name  of  Aletternich  in  all  trans¬ 
actions  relative  to  the  new-modelling  of 
Europe,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  order 
of  things.”  That  is  perfectly  descriptive 
of  the  man  and  his  policy.  Look  at  the 
portrait  of  the  great  Austrian  minister, 
taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  when  he 
was  in  his  prime  ;  and  you  have  a  polished, 
high-bred  gentleman,  somewhat  passionless, 
but  smiling,  and  not  bad  at  heart.  On  the 
contrary,  Aletternich  is  a  man  with  many 
good  qualities  :  kind  in  private  life,  affable, 
and  in  company  most  engagingly  polite. 
One  of  Austria’s  own  nobles — one  who 
knows  him  well — Count  Auersperg,  thus 
admirably  describes  him  : — 


THE  SALOON  SCENE. 

’Tis  evening;  flame  the  chandeliers  in  the  ornamented  hall ; 

From  the  crystal  of  tall  mirrors  thousandfold  their  splendors  fall. 

In  the  sea  of  radiance  moving,  almost  floating,  round  are  seen 
I/)vely  ladie.<,  young  and  joyous,  ancient  dames  of  solemn  mien. 

And  amongst  them  steadily  pacing, ^with  their  orders  graced,  elate, 
Here  the  rougher  sons  of  war,  there  peaceful  servants  of  the  slate  ; 
But  observed  by  ail  observers,  wandering  ’mid  them,  one  I  view 
Whom  none  to  approach  dare  venture,  save  th’  elect,  illustrious  few. 
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It  is  he  who  holds  the  rudder  of  proud  Austria’s  ship  of  state. 

Who  ’mid  crowned  heads  in  corip;ress,  actiii"  for  her,  sits  sedate. 

But  now  see  him  !  O  how  modest,  how  polite  to  one  and  all  ! 
Gracious,  courtly,  smiling  round  him,  on  the  great  and  on  the  small. 

The  stars  upon  his  bosom  glitter  faintly  in  the  circle's  blaze, 

But  a  smile  so  mild  and  friendly  ever  on  his  features  plays. 

Both  when  from  a  lovely  bosom  now  he  takes  a  budding  rose. 

And  now  realms,  like  flowers  withered,  plucks  and  scatters  as  he  goes. 

Equally  bewitching  sounds  it,  when  fair  locks  his  praise  attends. 

Or  when  he,  from  heads  anointed,  kingly  crowns  so  calmly  rends. 

Aye  the  happy  mortal  seemeth  in  celestial  joys  to  swim, 

Whom  his  word  to  Elba  doometh,  or  to  Munkat’s  dungeons  grim. 

O  could  Europe  now  but  see  him  !  so  obliging,  so  gallant. 

As  the  man  in  martial  raiment,  as  the  church’s  priestly  saint. 

As  the  state’s  star-covered  servant,  by  his  smile  to  heaven  advanced. 
As  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  are  all  enraptured  and  entranced  !  • 

Man  o’  th’  Empire  !  Man  o’  th’  Council !  as  thou  art  in  kindly  mood, 
Show'st  thyself  just  now  so  gracious,  unto  all  so  wondrous  good. 

See !  without,  an  humble  client  to  thy  princely  gate  hath  pressed, 
Who  with  tokens  of  thy  favor  burns  to  l)e  supremely  blessed. 

Nay  !  thou  hast  no  cause  of  terror !  he  is  honest  and  discreet. 

Carries  no  concealed  dagger ’neath  his  garments  smooth  and  neat. 

It  is  Austria’s  People  ; — open — full  of  truth  and  honor — see  ! 

How  he  prays  most  mildly,  “  May  I — take  the  freedom  to  be  free  ?” 


Mctternich  is,  in  fact,  an  honest  creature 
of  the  old  stand-still  school,  whose  intellect, 
like  that  of  a  Jesuit  or  Inquisitor,  has  been 
sehooled  to  the  conviction  that  whatever  is 
best  for  the  preserving  the  order  of  things 
which  he  is  called  on  to  uphold  is  best ;  and 
that,  in  carrying  it  out,  he  does  God  service. 
He  was  bred  to  the  old  stereotype  school  of 
politics.  He  is  one  of  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  race  of  the  Dampers.  The  business 
of  his  life  has  been  to  damp,  and  cool  down, 
and  gently  soothe  nations  into  a  quietus. 
He  is  one  of  the  class  that  lie  like  a  little 
marble  slab  on  letters,  with  a  liandle  on 
their  backs  for  their  master  to  take  them 
up  by.  His  master,  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  has,  however,  by  the  transcendent  | 
genius  of  Mettcrnieh,  had  his  own  head 
turned  into  the  handle,  and  has  been  made 
the  damper  of,  and  gently  lifted  up  and 
down,  at  the  subject’s  pleasure.  Metter- 
nich  is,  in  truth,  the  real  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  of  three-fourths  of  Europe.  Em¬ 
perors,  czars,  and  kings,  seem  to  reign  ;  but 
Metternich,  by  a  mo.st  subtle  and  all  suffic¬ 
ing  intellect,  does  reign.  He  has  lain  like 
a  very  cool  and  solid  damper  on  all  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Germany.  He  has,  to  make  it  the 
more  complete,  introduced  that  system  of 
national  education,  of  which  Prussia  has 
since  got  the  eclat.  It  was  the  foreseeing 
Metternich  who  perceived  that  the  age  of 


popular  enlightenment  was  come,  and  could 
not  be  altogether  restrained ;  but  that  it 
might  be  diverted,  checked,  and  rendered, 
for  ages  perhaps,  abortive,  he  no  more 
doubted  than  he  doubted  of  his  own  salva¬ 
tion.  Metternich  is  a  good  Christian  in 
his  way,  and  knows  his  Bible  much  better 
tlian  many  an  English  justice  docs  Burns’s 
Justice.  “  Come  education  will,”  said  he  : 
“  no  person  on  earth  can  prevent  it ;  but 
what  says  Solomon  .' — ‘  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.’  Very  well ; 
and  1  know  that,  train  him  up  in  the  way 
that  he  should  not  go,  and  the  result  is  the 
same.  The  public  must  be  trained,  and  it 
is  our  business  to  train  it,  if  we  are  wise ; 
or,  if  we  let  the  schoolmaster  go  abroad 
without  a  policeman  to  take  care  of  him,  he 
wdll  set  fire  to  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
to  boot.  What  says  the  old  adage,  too  } — 
‘  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  in¬ 
clined,’  Very  true;  and,  therefore,  u'e 
mu.st  bend  it,  if  we  mean  it  to  incline  our 
w^ay.” 

In  a  word,  Metternich  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  and  the  result  is  the  triumph  of 
his  genius.  Germany,  from  east  to  west, 
educated,  submissive  to  anything  that  the 
princes  please,  tractable  as  any  horse,  how¬ 
ever  fiery,  that  was  well  broken  as  a  colt ; 
patient  and  dumb  as  any  ass  that  feels  him- 
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self  the  foal  of  an  oppressed  race,  hut  feels 
just  as  plainly  that  a  ponderous  pair  of 
panniers  han;:;  on  his  sides,  duly  inscribed — 
ARMY — POLICE  ;  aiid  his  master  sittinj;  be¬ 
tween  them  on  his  neck,  wielding  a  huge 
cudgel,  labelled  censorship. 

That  is  the  clever  workmanship  of  Prince 
Metternich  :  but  if  you  want  to  sec  all  his 
work,  you  must  travel  all  over  Hurope,  and 
visit  the  dungeons  of  Munkat  and  Spielberg 
into  the  bargain  ;  for  the  gentle  and  gracious 
Metternich,  who  grous  the  true  .bdiannis- 
berg,  grow’s  rods  also  for  the  disobedient ; 
and  his  bland  word  equally  blandly 

“  To  Elba  doomelh,  o»  to  Mimkat’s  dungeons  grim.” 

He  shone  in  all  the  great  congresses,  and 
to  the  most  fatal  annihilation  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Kuropc.  It  was  a  disastrous  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  interests  of  France  and 
of  Austria  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
same  at  the  period  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  that  two  such  wily  diplomatists 
as  Talleyrand  and  Metternich  should  have 
acted  there  for  those  nations,  llehold, 
therefore,  the  handiworks  of  these  two  great 
Machiavellians  on  the  face  of  Furope. 
Italy,  not  restored  to  one  great  and  nolde 
nation,  but  parcelled  out  amongst  petty 
princes,  with  a  fine  portion  to  Austria ; 
free-spirited  Norway  given  up  to  despotic 
Sweden  ;  Holstein,  a  Clerman  state,  turned 
over  to  Denmark  ;  so  as  to  keep  Russia  and 
Prussia  somewhat  in  awe  when  Austria 
allied  itself  to  either  of  these  kingdoms. 
Look  at  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine :  that 
would  have  made  a  fine  German  state,  a 
proud  and  impregnable  position  against 
France;  but  that  France  did  not  want,  and 
that  Metternich  did  not  want ;  for  a  strong 
state  there,  impregnated  with  r  rench  libe¬ 
ralism,  might  be  a  formidable  element  in 
the  German  confederacy  in  opposition  to 
Austrian  sway.  Therefore  this  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  was  cut  into  shreds  ;  and  Alsace, 
as  already  infected  with  French  ideas  of 
freedom,  w^as  thrown  at  once  to  the  French  ; 
was  severed  from  the  German  fatherland, 
and  given  freely  up  to  the  condition  of  a 
Gallic  province.  It  could  not  suit  Metter¬ 
nich,  for  a  moment,  that  Alsace  and  Baden, 
the  most  public-spirited  state  of  Germany, 
should  be  in  union,  or  even  clo.se  alliance. 
It  were  equally  undesirable  for  the  hopes  of 
future  French  invasion  ;  therefore  Talley¬ 
rand  and  Metternich  were  quite  agreed 
there.  Still  less  was  it  in  accordance  with 
Austrian  policy  that  Bavaria  should  have 


Baden  added  to  it;  yet  the  King  of  llavaria 
claimed  Baden  as  his  patrimonial  territory, 
in  j)recedencc  of  its  present  reigning  family 
of  the  younger  branch  of  Zweibrucken ;  and 
Bavaria  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  war  against  Buonaparte,  to  be  detached 
from  the  alliance  of  Buonaparte.  There¬ 
fore  Baden  was  promised  to  Bavaria,  as  the 
condition  of  defection  from  Napoleon,  and 
adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  Baden 
was  promised,  and  Austria  was  pledged  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  union,  or  to  pay 
a  largo  yearly  sum  till  it  was  etfected. 
Buonaparte  was  put  down ;  but,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  it  did  not  suit  Austria 
to  redeem  its  pledge  to  Bavaria,  because 
Bavaria,  with  Baden,  would  become  too 
formidable  a  neighbor  for  Austria ;  and 
the  annual  sum  is  still  paid. 

Then,  Saxony  was  too  strong  a  neighbor 
for  Austria,  and  it  w'as  di.smembered,  and  a 
portion  of  it  conferred  on  Prussia.  But 
Prussia  must  be  well  endowed  with  territory 
out  of  the  plunder  of  Germany, — and  yet 
Prussia  was  already  too  great  for  Au.stria. 
Therefore,  all  that  was  given  to  Prussia, 
excepting  the  portion  of  Saxony,  was  given 
in  distant  and  detached  provinces,  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  Rhine.  Thus,  by  the  masterly 
dij)lomacy  of  Talleyrand  and  Metternich, 
the  greatness  of  Germany  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Austria  alone  left  in  one  sub.stantial 
and  compact  empire,  with  barriers  of  moun¬ 
tains  (m  all  hands  interposing  to  check  any 
attempts  on  the  part  of  their  neighbors  and 
so-called  allies. 

With  this  disposition  of  things,  Metter¬ 
nich  has  reigned  triumphantly  in  Austria, 
teaching  the  people  to  dance  and  sing,  and 
even  to  enjoy  art,  and  certain  species  of 
literature ;  but  lying  like  a  most  cool 
damper  on  all  letters  of  progress,  on  all 
motions  of  intellectual  freedom.  The  watch¬ 
ful  eyes  of  the  now  old  yet  smiling  states¬ 
man  are  always  going  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth  to  secure  an  advantage  to  the  .system 
of  making,  if  not  a  solitude,  a  silence,  and 
calling  it  peace.  The  smallest  circumstance 
does  not  e.scapc  him.  When  Mrs.  Trollope 
had  made  a  good  thing  of  laughing  at  the 
Americans,  she  proposed  to  pay  Austria  a 
visit.  The  good  people  of  Vienna  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  laughed  at 
by  Mrs.  Trollope  and  the  Kngli.sh  ;  but 
Metternich  said  .smilingly — “  Oh,  no,  she 
will  not  laugh  at  us — 1  will  engage  for 
that.”  x\ccordingly,  Mrs.  Trollope  was 
introduced  to  the  court  circle.s — everything 
was  shown  to  her,  and  the  urbane  minister 
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was  SO  particularly  polite,  that,  instead  ofj  It  i.s  done,  and  will  not  be  readily  undone, 
a  Trollopean  laughter,  there  was  nothing!  I.et  the  liansc  Towns  look  to  it  next,  and 
but  laudation.  The  other  day,  Louis  |  let  Switzerland  beware  ;  for  Metternich  is 
Philippe  made  a  matrimonial  escapade  at  I  not  too  old  yet  to  plan  their  remodelling 
Madrid,  and  while  that  engaged  the  atten- |  over  a  particularly  good  bottle  of  Johannis- 
tion  of  Kurope,  Metternich  «|uietly  sug- '  berg,  of  this  particularly  prime  vintage 
gested  the  abduction  of  the  little  republic  ■  of  iSdO. 
of  Cracow  from  the  dissected  map  of  Europe.  ‘ 


From  Prater's  Ma(azine. 


HOLLAND  HOUSE,  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


[The  following  article  contains  not  only  a  description  of  ! 
one  of  the  most  interesting  localities  in  England,  but  has 
great  interest  for  its  rapid  and  lively  sketches  of  a  group 
of  the  ma.ster  spirits  of  modern  history— Ed.] 


What  traveller  by  a  dusty  omnibus  has  | 
not  seen  Holland  House,  that  venerable  j 
seat  of  the  Copes,  the  Riches,  and  the 
Foxes  f  What  school-girl  i.s  there  in  Phil- 
limore  Place,  Kensington,  that  cannot  prate 
of  Addi.son  and  his  brandy-and-water,  his 
death-bed,  the  one  profaning,  the  other 
sanctifying  the  seclusion  of  the  place.'' 
What  British  heart  is  there  that  docs  not 
tremble  at  the  surmi.se  of  its  possible  and 
oft-reported  demolition,  and  shudder  at  the  j 
mention  of  now  squares,  of  Fox  Terraces, 
Rich  Gardens,  Cope  Villas,  and  Addison 
Cottages  ^  And  yet  the  future  is  dark  to  us, 
and  there  is  no  calculating  to  what  an  ex¬ 
tent  the  cupidity  of  man  may  not  go.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  last  and  great  relie  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  may  not  follow  the  fortunes 
of  its  sister  edifice,  Campden  House,  and  be 
converted  into  a  school,  or  may  not  fetch 
more  by  its  very  annihilation  than  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  whether  it  may  not — O  inifpiity  of 
iniquities! — become  a  railroad  station,  or 
end  in  flouri.shing  as  a  collegiate  establish¬ 
ment  for  young  Calvinist  ministers,  or  a 

nunnery  for  Protestant  sisters,  or - but  I 

blush  at  what  1  have  written.  Shame  on 
the  pen  which  can  write  any  conjectures  so 
libellous  upon  a  famed,  and  if  not  a  time- 
honored,  a  country-honored  race  ! 

Few  of  the  stern  realities  of  life  arc  more 
striking  than  those  which  involved  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Rich,  who  gave  the  name  of  Holland 
Hou.se  to  the  manor  of  Abbots  Kensington, 
of  whicii  we  have  spoken  ;  and  who  caused 
the  same,  or  part  of  the  same  house,  to  re¬ 
semble  in  its  outline  the  first  half  of  the 
letter  H. 


Before  the  time  of  this  accomplished  yet 
unprincipled  courtier,  the  central  portion  of 
Holland  House  was  in  existence.  It  was 
built  in  lt)04,  by  Sir  Walter  Cope.  1 
should  be  much  obliged  if  the  architect  had 
left  his  name  on  the  outside,  not  in  cipher, 
like  him  of  Cologne,  but  in  good  old  Eng- 
li.sh  capitals.  His  name  was  John  Thorpe, 
and  he  had  done  his  work  when  Isabel  Cope, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Walter 
Cope,  who  was  created  Baron  of  Kensing¬ 
ton,  gave  her  hand  and  the  hopes  of  a  large 
inheritance  to  Sir  Henry  Rich.  This  young 
scion  of  quality  was  the  second  son  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Rich,  carl  of  Warwick,  by  Penelope, 
the  ill-fated  daughter  of  an  ill-fated  father, 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 

The  family  from  whom  Rich  had  sprung 
was  not  of  the  highest  antiejuity.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI  I.  Richard  Rich,  an  opu¬ 
lent  mercer  in  London,  had  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  fortunes  of  his  race.  Under  Hen¬ 


ry  VIII.  the  grandson  of  the  mercer  had 
become  Lord-chancellor  of  England.  It  is 


curious  to  observe  how  the  characteristics  of 
a  race  arc  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 


Lord-chancellor  Rich,  observing,  in  the 


latter  part  of  King  Henry’s  reign,  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  times,  did,  says  Dugdale,  “  like 
a  discreet  pilot,  who,  seeing  a  storm  at 
hand,  gets  his  ship  into  harbor,  make  suit 
to  the  king,  by  reason  of  some  bodily  in¬ 
firmities,  that  he  might  be  discharged  of  his 
office,” — a  request  which  was  granted.  The 
illness  was,  nevertheless,  feigned,  being  of 
a  sort  very  prevalent  in  that  reign,  namely, 
the  fear  of  death  ;  for  the  wary  chancellor 
had  for  once,  to  u.se  a  vulgar  phrase,  put 
his  discretion  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a  fast 
friend  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
then  in  the  Tower — so  was  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Now  Rich  had  the  ill  fortune  to 
send  a  confidential  epistle  to  Somerset, 
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merely  addressed  to  “  The  Duke.”  The 
servant  thinking  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
must  be,  par  excellence^  the  duke,  delivered 
it  to  him  ;  and  it  was  in  fear  of  discovery 
that  Rich  begged  to  be  relieved  of  his  office, 
and  pleaded  bodily  infirmity. 

Still  more  base  was  his  conduct  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  against  whom  this  worthy 
ance.stor  of  Sir  Henry  Rich  gave  witness — 
bis  testimony  relating  to  a  pretended  con¬ 
versation  in  the  Tower ;  the  relation  of 
which  was  a  base  treachery,  the  fabrication 
of  which  was  a  crime.  Strong  and  passion¬ 
ate  was  the  answer  given  by  More,  and 
enough  to  blast  the  wdiole  of  Rich’s  exist¬ 
ence  with  remorse. 

“  If  1  were  a  man,”  exclaimed  the  sorrow- 
stricken  martyr,  “  that  had  no  regard  to 
my  oath,  I  had  no  occasion  to  be  here  a 
criminal ;  and  if  this  oath,  Mr.  Rich,  you 
have  taken  be  true,  then  I  hope  I  may  never 
see  God’s  face  :  which,  were  it  otherwise, 
is  an  imprecation  I  would  not  be  guilty  of 
to  save  the  world.”  More  then  reproached 
Rich  with  a  character  of  ill-report,  with 
being  a  gamester,  and  ill-thought-of  in  his 
parish,  and  an  unlikely  man,  therefore,  to 
be  the  depositary  of  his  secrets. 

The  Chancellor  having,  by  the  daughter 
of  a  grocer,  left  issue,  the  name  of  Rich 
was  upraised  in  a  barony,  and  barons  they 
continued  until,  by  James  I.,  Robert  Rich 
was  created  Earl  of  Warwick.  This  title 
he  transmitted  to  his  eldest  son,  Henry 
Rich  being,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  de¬ 
cease,  only  a  younger  son  upon  his  prefer¬ 
ment — a  young  “  man  about  towm,”  ready 
for  anything,  either  to  woo  an  heiress  or 
to  negotiate  a  royal  marriage,  or  to  betray 
a  friend,  or  to  persecute  to  the  death  an 
enemy. 

His  elder  brother,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  worthy  of  the  great  ancestor,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  merry 
edition  of  his  brother,  the  future  owner  of 
Holland  House.  What  words  can  paint 
him  more  to  the  life  than  those  of  Claren¬ 
don  } 

“  He  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant  and  companiona¬ 
ble  wit  and  conversation ;  of  an  universal  jollity, 
and  such  a  license  in  his  words  and  in  his  actions, 
that  a  man  of  less  virtue  could  not  be  found  out 
But  with  all  these  faults  he  had  great  authoiity 
and  credit  w'ith  the  people ;  for  by  opening  his 
doors,  and  spending  a  great  part  of  his  estate,  of 
which  he  was  very  prodigal,  upon  them ;  and  by 
being  present  with  them  at  his  devotions,  and 
making  himself  merry  with  them,  and  at  them, 
which  they  dispensed  with,  he  became  the  head  of 
that  party  (Cromw'ell’s),  and  got  the  style  of  a 


‘  goodly  man.’  In  other  w'ords,  he  cajoled  even 
the  stiff  Puritans.” 

His  brother.  Sir  Henry  Rich,  was  by  no 
means  so  popular  a  man,  nor  so  fortunate 
a  navigator  amid  the  shoals  of  party.  Na¬ 
ture  had,  indeed,  marked  him  out  for  one 
of  her  favorites  ;  and  although  the  portraits 
of  him  extant  do  not  give  him  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  any  superabundance  of  personal 
charms,  we  are  told  even  by  the  grave  Cla¬ 
rendon  that  he  had  “  a  lovely  and  winning 
presence,  to  which  he  added  the  charm  of  a 
genteel  conversation.”  He  quickly  rose  in 
the  courtly  favor,  upon  wdiich,  throwing 
aside  the  profession  of  arms  at  an  early 
age,  he  determined  to  depend.  lie  began 
that  gay,  but  unprofitable  career,  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  King’s  Guard,  and  took  his 
rank  as  a  Knight  of  the  Hath.  In  1622  he 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Ken¬ 
sington.  His  chief  patron  was  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  Janies  L, 
who  had  been  installed  a  knight  at  the  same 
time  as  Rich.  The  death  of  that  prince 
transferred  the  graceful  youth  to  the  service 
of  Charles  ;  and  his  elegance  of  person,  and 
his  convenience  of  principle,  quickly  at¬ 
tracted  the  regards  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham :  yet  that  nobleman  did  not 
and  could  not  know  the  man  to  whom  he 
intrusted  the  most  delicate  mission^.  Rich, 
beneath  his  smiles  and  his  “  genteel  conver¬ 
sation,”  concealed  an  irritable,  proud  tem¬ 
per  :  his  was  a  company  temper.  In  private 
life  he  was  violent  and  haughly  ;  nay  more, 
he  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  selfishness,  un¬ 
mitigated  by  any  of  those  loftier  qualities 
w’hich  sometimes,  coupled  with  a  fiery,  over¬ 
bearing  disposition,  make  one  almost  repel 
the  mixture  of  good — which  will  recall  our 
regard  when  least  we  wish  to  give  it,  and 
which  will  not  permit  us  quite  to  hate. 
From  his  dawn  of  youth,  true  to  his  ances¬ 
tral  characteristics,  Henry  Rich  w’as  a  selfish 
politician.  At  first,  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  the  Stuarts,  he  was  a  Royalist ;  and 
he  saw  Charles  I.  in  his  most  interesting 
character — that  of  a  lover.  Aecompanying 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  when  he  went 
with  the  princely  youth  to  woo  the  Infanta, 
he  beheld  in  all  her  girlish  and  early  fading 
charms,  Henrietta  Maria,  on  their  way 
through  France.  Returning,  their  mission 
unsuccessful.  Rich  was  deputed  to  woo  the 
fair  French  girl  by  proxy.  He  went  and 
plied  the  suit  of  one  of  the  most  devoted 
of  admirers,  and  faithful  and  loving  of 
husbands,  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
I  England,  or  on  any  throne.  But  Henrietta 
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saw  in  the  handsome  Rich  the  being  whom 
she  could  love :  and  her  heart  was  deeply 
touched  by  his  attractions.  Long  after 
her  marriage  a  gentle  partiality  continued 
to  exist  towards  the  dangerous  proxy,  and 
ceased  only  when  his  treachery  became  too 
apparent. 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  Rich, 
now  Karl  of  Holland,  attached  himself  to 
the  queen’s  party,  and  received  many  indi¬ 
cations  of  her  favor.  His  fortune  was 
ample,  and  had  he  been  possessed  of  the 
slightest  grain  of  principle,  he  might  have 
led  an  honorable,  if  not  a  happy  career. 
But  he  was  one  of  those  whom  no  obliga¬ 
tions  could  bind;  and  he  may  be  termed, 
no  less  than  Goring,  a  “  pillar  of  ingrati¬ 
tude.” 

Upon  the  first  outbreak  of  the  great 
rebellion,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  forces 
that  were  to  march  against  Scotland.  He 
betrayed  his  trust ;  yet  was  it  long  before 
the  confiding  Charles  would  believe  in  his 
treachery.  At  length,  the  meeting  which 
took  place  between  the  disaffected  members 
of  parliament  and  General  Fairfax,  at  Hol¬ 
land  House,  settled  the  question  of  Rich’s 
disloyalty. 

According  to  some  historians,  remorse 
followed  this  line  of  conduct ;  according  to 
others,  disgust  with  his  new  associates  drove 
the  inconstant  earl  back  to  his  early  friends. 
When  the  king’s  affairs  became  desperate, 
he  suddenly  determined  to  rejoin  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  standard.  He  repaired  to  Oxford. 
Merton  College  beheld  him  cringing  to 
Henrietta  Maria,  whom  he  had  propitiated 
through  Jermyn  ;  the  hall  of  Christchurch 
received  him  at  the  king’s  levees.  He 
entered  there  with  the  ease  of  one  who  had 
never  betrayed  the  cause  ;  was  disgusted  by 
the  reserve  he  encountered ;  stole  out  one 
dark  night,  and  returned  to  the  parliament¬ 
arian  quarters.  His  reception  there  was 
not  cordial,  and  he  suffered  a  short  impri¬ 
sonment.  He  then  published  his  “  Declara¬ 
tion  to  the  Kingdom,” — a  bad  apology  for 
bad  conduct,  ending  with  these  words, — 
“  And  this  ground  I  profess  faithfully  to 
stand  or  fall  upon  ;  that  1  shall  choose  rather 
to  perish  with  the  Parliament,  in  their  in¬ 
tentions  to  maintain  our  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  than  to  prosper  in  the  abandoning 
of  the  least  of  them.  And  this  1  bind  up 
by  the  vows  of  a  Christian  and  a  (fentlemany 
This  was  in  1643.  In  the  spring  of  1648 
he  turned  round  again  to  the  Royalists ; 
appeared  in  arms  for  that  cause  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames  ;  was  overpowered  and  pursued 


to  St.  Neots,  where  he  was  made  prisoner. 
He  was,  at  first,  kept  safe  and  quiet,  for  the 
only  time  in  his  turbulent  life,  at  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  castle  at  Warwick,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Tower.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1649, 
he  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  having  been  de¬ 
clared  guilty  of  treason  by  the  self-consti¬ 
tuted  High  Court  of  .lu.stice  ”  in  West¬ 
minster.  He  lost  his  life  by  a  single  vote, 
the  Speaker  giving  his  against  him  ;  and  he 
was  brought  to  the  block  in  company  with 
the  honorable,  lamented  Lord  Capcl. 

On  the  scaffobl,  a  little  of  the  earl’s 
ancient  foppery  clung  to  him  ;  and  he  ap¬ 
peared,  having  pulled  off  his  gown  and 
doublet,  in  a  white  satin  waistcoat,  and 
prepared  himself  for  the  fatal  stroke  by 
putting  on  a  white  satin  cap,  edged  with 
silver  lace, — a  sort  of  bridal  finery.  Yet 
even  he  died  well — every  one  did  in  those 
days  of  horror  :  it  was  as  necessary  a  part 
of  education  as  to  live  well.  Having  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  a  Protestant,  he  prayed 
awhile,  gave  the  fatal  signal,  and  all  was 
over.  His  health  was  about  this  time  so 
bad,  that  nature  would  soon  have  released 
the  world  of  him  without  the  aid  of  the  exe¬ 
cutioner.  After  his  execution,  Holland 
House  again  became  the  (juarters  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Fairfax  and  his  soldiery;  and  in  what 
state  those  unpleasant  tenants  found  the 
strueture  and  its  premises,  it  is  now  becom¬ 
ing  necessary  to  relate. 

Robert,  second  Karl  of  Holland,  made 
Holland  House  his  principal  residence. 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Warwick  ;  and 
his  daughter-in-law — a  ]\Iiss  Middleton,  of 
Chirk  Castle — w’as  the  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick  who  married  Addison.  Her  husband 
died  in  1701,  when  she  devoted  her  whole 
attention  to  the  education  of  her  young 
son,  the  Karl  of  Warwick.  That  Addison 
was  tutor  to  this  dissipated  youth  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  modern  testimonies ;  that  he 
was  a  sort  of  useful  friend,  adviser,  would- 
be  father-in-law,  seems  likely  from  a  letter 
of  Addison’s,  saying  that  he  had  been 
searching  all  the  neighborhood  over  for 
bird’s -nests,  to  instruct  his  young  lordship 
in  natural  history.  “  This  morning  1  have 
news  brought  me  of  a  nest  that  has  abun¬ 
dance  of  little  eggs,  streaked  with  red  and 
blue  veins,  that,  by  the  description  they 
give  me,  must  make  a  very  beautiful  fujure 
on  a  striJiff.  My  neighbors  are  very  much 
divided  in  their  opinions  upon  them. 
Some  say  they  are  skylarks,  others  will 
have  them  to  be  a  canary  bird ;  but  I  am 
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much  mistaken  in  the  turn  and  color  of 
them,  if  they  are  not  full  of  tom-tits.” 
This  epistle  was  written  when  Addison  was 
Under-Secretary  of  State :  certainly  the 
Countess  of  Warwick  must  have  had  a  capi¬ 
tal  jointure. 

In  1716,  Addison  made  that  rash  experi¬ 
ment  which  has  failed  to  so  many, — ho  be¬ 
came  the  despised,  obliged,  tramplcd-iipon 
husband  of  a  woman  of  rank.  Holland 
House  owned  him  as  its  master,  but  he  was 
a  slave ;  no  bondage  ever  was  more  galling, 
for  it  was  misery  coupled  with  duty.  The 
accomplished  moralist,  satirist,  poet,  dra¬ 
matist,  theologian,  was  buffeted  and  brow¬ 
beaten  by  an  ignorant,  arrogant  woman. 
His  spirits  sank  under  the  domestic  tyranny, 
which  has  often  quelled  the  finest  genius. 
He  was  raised  two  years  after  his  marriage 
to  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity,  by  being 
appointed  principal  secretary  of  state  ;  but 
his  health  rapidly  declined.  He  consoled 
himself  by  writing  a  religious  work — and 
drinking  brandy.  There  ■were  moments 
when  reviving  cheerfulness  and  strength 
regained  gave  him  new  hopes  ;  but  lie  was 
the  husband  of  a  virago.  He  took  refuge 
in  the  tavern  entitled  the  Don  Saltero,  in 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea  ;  and  there  wrote, 
drank,  and  dreamed,  perhaps  of  happier 
days.  Hut  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree  :  dropsy  succeeded  astlima.  I  le  died 
at  Holland  House,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
four,  leaving  an  only  daughter  by  the 
Countess  of  Warwick. 

Dr.  Young  has  thus  related,  in  language 
not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Wq//j7 
Thoughts^  the  particulars  of  Addison’s 
death-bed  : — 

“  After  a  long  and  manly  but  vain  struggle  with 
his  distemper,  he  dismissed  his  physicians,  and 
with  them  all  hopes  of  life  ;  hut  with  his  hojies  of 
life  he  dismissed  not  his  concern  for  the  living,  but 
sent  for  a  youth,  nearly  related  and  finely  accom¬ 
plished,  yet  not  above  being  the  lietter  for  good 
impressions  from  a  dying  friend.  He  came;  but 
life  was  now  glimmering  in  the  socket,  the  dying 
friend  was  silent.  ‘  Dear  sir,  you  sent  for  me ! 
I  believe,  I  hope  that  you  must  have  some  com¬ 
mands.  I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.’  P’orcihly 
grasping  the  youth’s  hand,  he  sadly  said,  ‘  See 
in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die !’  He  spoke 
with  difficulty,  and  soon  expired.” 

Lord  Byron  has  remarked  on  this,  “Un¬ 
luckily,  ho  died  of  brandy  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  but  too  true  that  Addison’s  fine  mind 
was  ofttimes  nearly  clouded  by  the  effects 
of  ardent  spirits,  .\ftcr  his  marriage,  he 
ceased  altogether  to  be  a  domestic  man. 


He  breakfasted  with  Budgell,  or  Philips, 
or  Davenant.  He  dined  at  Button’s,  in 
Husjfell  Street :  lie  often  sat  late,  and  drank 
much  wine,  at  a  house  now  called  the 
White  Horse  Inn,  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
Holland  House  Lane,  and  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  one  of  his  haunts.  Perhaps, 
the  haughty  counte.ss  might  have  snmethiiuj 
to  complain  of.  How  strangely  arc  man¬ 
ners,  and,  indeed,  are  men  altered  since 
that  time !  What  now  should  wo  say, 

were  we  to  hear  of  the  Right  Hon.  S - 

H - ,  or  the  Right  Hon.  V -  M - , 

sitting  in  a  tavern  till  they  could  hardly 
sec  their  way  home  at  night } 

After  the  death  of  Addison’s  noble  son- 
in-law,  the  last  Earl  of  Warwick  of  the 
family  of  Rich,  Holland  House  was  long 
deserted  ;  and  decay  had  made  its  usual 
havoc  in  her  turrets  and  saloons,  and  her 
gardens  were  overgrown  in  wild  confusion, 
when  a  new  dynasty  betook  themselves  to 
its  deserted  halls.  This  was  the  family  of 
Fox,  of  no  ancient  or  noble  date,  derived 
from  Foxley  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  whom 
one  may  conjecture,  without  any  great 
stretch  of  fancy,  to  have  been  sporting 
characters.  Stephen,  the  founder  of  this 
celebrated  family,  was  a  faithful  adherent 
of  Charles  H.,  and  a  senator  of  three  reigns. 
To  many  minds  he  will  appear  still  more 
eminent  as  being  the  projector  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  He  was  the  ancestor  both  of  the 
llchester  and  Holland  families  ;  and  upon 
him  was  bestowed,  in  augmentation  of  his 
coat  armor,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  one 
of  the  bearings  of  the  Riches — in  a  canton, 
a  fleur-de-lis  :  so  he  seemed  fit  and  fated 
for  Holland  House. 

His  son  was  paymaster  of  the  Forces  to 
Charles  H.  ;  his  grandson  was  Henry  Fox, 
the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  the  father  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  the  parliamentary 
rival  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham.  Both 
Lord  Holland  and  liOrd  Chatham  had  been 
educated  at  Eton,  both  had  entered  on  their 
public  career  about  the  same  time,  both 
were  scholars  and  orators  ;  yet  their  cha¬ 
racters  were  widely  opposed.  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham’s  unsullied  youth  knew  no  license: 
the  career  of  Fox  had  early  entailed  em¬ 
barrassments  which  drove  him  from  Eng¬ 
land.  On  his  return  he  attached  himself 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  eloped  with 
the  Lady  Caroline  Jjennox,  sister  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  At  once  the  rake  and 
the  statesman,  formed  for  society,  of  an 
admirable  temper,  and  of  infirm  principles, 
no  man  acquired  more  political  adherents 
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than  Henry  Fox,  few  men  attracted  less 
respect.  It  was  the  charm  of  manner  that 
attached  his  friends,  not  that  dependence 
on  his  worth  which  ensures  a  permanent 
support.  Hven  Ford  Chesterfield  has  de¬ 
clared  that  Henry  Fox  “  had  no  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  or  morality,”  and  was  too 
“  unwary  in  ridiculing  and  exposing  them.” 
Yet  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  life  well,  and 
“  his  charities,”  observes  Chesterfield,  “  de¬ 
monstrated  that  he  posscs.scd  in  no  small 
degree  the  milk  of  human  kindness.” 

It  must,  however,  have  been  a  liquid 
somewhat  diluted  by  avarice  and  venality. 
Chatham  had  no  regard  for  money ;  by 
Fox  it  was  worship])ed :  and  though  his 
doting  fondness  for  his  son,  Charles  James, 
has  been  iiLstaiiced  as  an  excuse  for  his 
grasping  at  power  and  wealth,  yet  to 
the  right-minded  no  such  excuse  will  be 
thought  valid.  Lord  Holland  was  a  poet ; 
and  some  verses  of  his,  published  in  the 
Annual  Jleyislerj  arc  considered  by  Sir 
Kgerton  Hrydges  to  show  more  poetic  ta¬ 
lent  than  his  son  ever  displayed.  As  a  de¬ 
bater,  his  lordship  is  declared  by  Chester¬ 
field  to  have  been  singularly  inelegant  and 
even  disagreeable  ;  his  force  lay  in  tact. 
which  enabled  him,  partly  by  long  experi¬ 
ence,  partly  by  the  natural  shrewdness  of  a 
powerful  intellect,  to  discern  when  to  press 
a  question  and  when  to  yield. 

Late  in  life  l.ord  Holland  retired  to  a 
house  which  he  built  at  Kingsgate,  in  Kent, 
intending  this  residence,  according  to  Dal- 
laway,  as  a  correct  imitation  of  Cicero’s 
Formian  Villa  at  llauu.  Gray’s  lines  on 
visiting  Kingsgate,  then  in  ruins,  in  1700, 
are  bitter.  They  show,  however,  the  gene¬ 
ral  impression  which  Fox’s  memory  had 
left.  These  are  the  two  first  stanzas : — 

“  Old,  and  abandoned  by  each  venal  friend, 

Here  H - d  formM  the  pious  resolution 

To  srnu£?gle  a  few  years,  and  strive  to  mend 
A  broken  character  and  constitution. 

On  this  congenial  sjx)t  he  fixed  his  choice, 

Earl  Goodwin  trembled  for  his  neighboring 
sand  ; 

Here  sea-gulls  scream  and  cormorants  rejoice. 
And  mariners,  though  shipwreck’d,  dread  to 
land.” 

The  last  steps  of  Lord  Holland’s  life  were 
marked  by  a  harshness  which  made  him, 
according  to  a  modern  writer,  more  odious 
to  the  nation  than  any  minister  since  the 
days  of  Strafford.  He  was,  indeed,  a  worthy 
disciple  of  the  school  of  VV^alpole  ;  and  the 
nation  came  in  time  to  regard  him  as  a  man 
who  was  ready  and  adapted  for  any  mea¬ 


sures  that  suited  his  ambition — for  the  dir¬ 
ty  work  attendant  upon  the  management  of 
secret-service  money,  or  for  keeping  the 
people  down  by  the  bayonet.  Gray  makes 
him  speak  in  his  attributed  character  of 
remorseless  cruelty,  when  he  describes  his 
lamentations  that  confederates  had  not 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  sanguinary 
and  destructive  notions,  in  the  coarse  stan¬ 
za  beginning  thus : — 

Purged  by  the  sword  and  purified  by  fire. 

Then  had  we  seen  proud  London’s  hated  walls ; 

Such  was  the  father  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  who  appears,  it  must  be  owned,  to 
have  inherited  the  best  qualities  of  his  pa¬ 
rent.  A  long  minority  succeeded  the  death 
of  Stephen,  the  second  baron  of  his  name, 
and  the  father  of  the  late  lamented  Lord 
Holland.  During  this  interval,  the  house 
in  which  Fairfax  had  vexed  the  air  with 
long  preachings  and  sayings,  and  in  which 
Addison  had  written  and  suftered,  was  let 
to  Lord  Uoseberry  and  to  Mr.  Jicarcroft, 
until,  on  returning  from  his  travels  in  1796, 
the  late  Lord  Holland  had  it  fitted  up  for 
his  residence  at  a  great  expense.  And  it 
now  becomes  us  to  treat  of  the  inside  of 
the  house,  which  has  sustained,  since  the 
days  of  its  fir.st  occupant,  very  extensive 
alterations. 

Passing  through  a  decorated  stone  porch, 
you  enter  the  porter’s  hall,  partially  wains¬ 
coted,  and  adorned  with  three  Italian  pic¬ 
tures  in  fresco  ;  in  the  middle  stands  the 
model  of  that  truly  colossal  statue  of 
C'harles  James  Fox,  which  is  now  coated 
over  with  smoke  in  Bloomsbury  Square. 
This  was  a  present  from  the  distinguished, 
and  now  venerable  sculjitor.  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  to  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and 
it  wa.s  placed  in  ISlo,  on  the  spot  where 
it  now  stands  during  the  absence  of  his 
lordship  in  Italy — a  superb  tribute  to  past 
greatness  and  living  virtue,  and  1  should 
think,  almost  a  single  instance  of  a  similar 
liberality. 

Facing  the  entrance  is  the  Journal  Room, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  containing  a 
complete  set  of  the  journals  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons.  Minerals,  stuffed  birds, 
insects  and  Chinese  figures,  relieve  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  aspect  of  large  bookcases,  and 
take  oflf  the  thoughts  from  stormy  debates 
or  prolix  preambles.  There  are  several 
portraits,  one  of  the  handsome  Charles, 
third  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  Reynolds  of 
his  brother,  and  a  Lely  of  Mr.  Charles 
Foz,  the  sou  of  old  Sir  Stephen,  and  an 
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accomplished  debater  in  grave  King  Wil¬ 
liam’s  time.  Then  there  is  a  likeness  of 
Monk  Lewis,  who  had  the  courage  to  be 
painted  as  Hamlet,  though  one  of  the 
plainest  men  of  his  day.  To  the  west  of 
the  Journal  Room  is  the  sitting-room  of 
the  first  Ilaron  Holland,  communicating 
with  the  gard'.m  or  dining-room,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  noble  invalid, who  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  by  .stairs  an  inch  only 
in  height,  which  would  be  covered  over  with 
a  platform,  so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane, 
an  excellent,  a  humane  idea,  and  in  those 
days  of  gout  one  very  rccpiisite. 

Let  us  ascend  the  great  staircase,  open¬ 
ing,  as  we  go,  a  large  anti<iue  door,  curi¬ 
ously  embossed,  and  come  (for  I  long  to  do 
so)  at  once  to  the  gay  haunts  of  the  Wynd- 
hams  and  Lennoxes — the  scenes  wliere 
royal  dukes,  ladies  and  politicians,  literati, 
artists,  and  Italian  refugees,  mingled,  and 
were  happy  to  mingle — where  Byron  gazed 
on  the  bloated  features  of  Sheridan,  with 
that  almost  reverential  curiositv  with 
which  genius  looks  on  genius — where  Mack¬ 
intosh  was  in  his  happiest  moods,  for  he 
loved  the  host  and  hostess  of  his  time,  and 
where  he  alternately  exchanged  gay  persi¬ 
flage  with  the  lady  of  the  old  structure,  or 
talked  historically  with  Allen.  Nay,  more, 
in  these  now  fading  and  deserted  chambers 
was  reared  the  boy  Charles  James,  the  man 
whose  nature  was  so  lofty,  whoso  passions 
so  debasing — the  ardent  friend,  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  votary ;  here  was  that  intellect  .suf¬ 
fered  to  dawn — here  polished  by  the  best 
society — here  permitted  to  attain  that  em¬ 
pire  over  principle  which  brought  the  lofty 
spirit  so  often  down  to  faction. 

The  Gilt  Chamber,  par  excellence,  claims 
the  first  attention.  It  is  a  mo.st  intere.sting 
specimen  of  the  domestic  of  the  first  King 
James’s  time.  Three  bow-windows,  formed 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Gothic  turret,  light¬ 
ed  and  enlarged  a  room  by  no  means  spa¬ 
cious.  The  ceiling  was  formerly  painted, 
but  during  the  long  minority  of  the  late 
Lord  Holland  it  fell,  and  was  replaced  by 
one  now  merely  whitewashed.  A  wainscot 
in  compartments  displays  still,  on  a  blue 
field,  the  gold  fleur-de-lis  of  the  Rich  fami¬ 
ly,  inclosed  within  branches  of  palm-leaves, 
and  gold  crosslets  on  a  red  field  encircled 
with  twisted  branches  of  laurels,  surmount¬ 
ed  with  an  earl’s  coronet.  And  why  the 
coronet  should  not  now  be  there  by  right  I 
cannot  conceive :  many  ignobler  families 
have  it  to  their  boast.  All  around,  on 
medallions,  are  the  arms  of  the  Riches  and 


the  Copes,  as  if  that  aspiring  and  worldly 
man,  the  earl  of  Charles’s  time,  had  trem¬ 
bled  lest  his  name  and  honors  should,  by 
any  fatal  chance,  have  become  extinct,  and 
wished  to  preserve  them,  at  least  there. 
Nay,  more,  as  you  advance  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  this  motto  stares  you  in  the  face, — 
“  Ditior  est  qui  se a  punning  motto,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  name  of  Rich.  Sundry  fe¬ 
male  figures,  denoting  Power,  Justice, 
Peace — three  awkward  subjects,  one  would 
suppose,  to  Henry  Rich — arc  painted  about 
and  above  the  chimneypiece,  in  the  frieze 
of  which  are  two  painted  bas-reliefs,  taken 
from  the  Aldobrandini  marriage.  These 
performances  arc  declared  by  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  to  have  been  done  in  the  style,  and 
not  unworthy  of  Parniegiano.  A  column 
of  Klba  granite,  marldc  busts  of  the  prince 
regent  and  of  Henry  IV.  of  Prance,  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  of  Lord  Holland  by  Nollekens,  look 
strangely  in  this  ancient  chamber,  con¬ 
structed  when  the  British  world  had  little 
notion  that  German  blood  wmuld  ever  run 
in  the  royal  veins  of  her  princes,  and  when 
the  proud  Riches  would  have  started  with 
horror  at  the  thought  that  the  more  modern 
name  of  Fox  should  supersede  their  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  bust  of  I^ord  Holland  was 
accounted  by  Bartolozzi  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  sculpture  since  the  days 
of  Praxiteles  ;  the  being  in  Holland  House 
must  have  been  highly  in  favor  of  that 
opinion.  Family  portraits,  mingled  with 
those  of  Napoleon,  of  Gaspar  de  Yovclla- 
nos,  a  Spanish  politician,  and  of  Ludovico 
Ariosto,  copied  from  hia  tomb  at  Ferrara, 
complete  the  motley  collection. 

A  beautiful  apartment,  called  the  Break¬ 
fast  Room,  joins  the  Gilt  Room.  This  is 
unaltered  since  the  days  of  James.  A  da¬ 
mask  of  white  satin,  figured  with  flowers, 
covers  the  walls — the  wainscot  is  of  green 
and  gold.  The  very  girandoles  above  the 
mantel-piece  are  old,  and  two  curious  cabi¬ 
nets,  one  of  tortoiseshell,  the  other  of  ebo¬ 
ny,  accord  well  with  this  antiquity. 

Sir  Stephen  Fox  figures  here,  the  founder 
of  the  noble  houses  of  llchester  and  Hol¬ 
land.  His  integrity  and  loyalty  were  the 
basis  of  his  fortunes.  Sundry  members  of 
the  same  race  appear  in  the  Breakfast 
Room ;  but  the  last  portrait  ever  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua  of  Charles  James  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  domestic  series. 

The  great  drawing-room  is  situated  to 
the  north  of  the  Gilt  Room,  and  is  a  noble 
apartment,  fitted  up  with  curtains  of  rich 
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French  silk,  and  decorated  with  superb 
cabinets  and  other  costly  articles  of  virtu. 
Here  is  Hogarth’s  famous  picture,  “  The 
Indian  Kmperor,”  performed  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  “  Butcher,”  William  duke  of 
Cumberland,  by  some  children  of  hi"h 
birth,  at  Mr.  Conduit’s,  the  master  of  the 
Mint.  Here  fij^ures,  in  her  babyhood,  the 
beautiful  l.ady  Sophia  Fermorn,  also 
Lady  Delorainc,  Miss  Conduit,  afterwards 
Lady  I..ymington,  but  far  more  illustrious 
as  the  niece  of  Sir  Isaac  iSewton,  whose 
bust  is  depicted  in  the  scene.  A  pood  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures  by  the  best  ma.sters 
adorns  this  splendid  room.  How  English 
it  is,  nevertheless,  to  dwell  upon  two  por¬ 
traits  dear  to  our  hearts — Carriek  and 
Sterne  !  Garrick  as  Benedict,  a  character 
created  for  him,  as  it  w’ere,  by  anticipa¬ 
tion  ;  Lawrence  Sterne,  in  his  own  un¬ 
speakable  peculiarity  of  countenance,  his 
eye  flashing  on  the  presumptuous  gazer,  his 
mouth  partly  opened,  as  if  to  utter  some 
notable  witticism — the  masterpiece  of  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who  must  have  exulted  in  such  a 
subject.  This  portrait  (since  sold  and 
removed  to  Bowood)  was,  if  I  mistake  not, 
copied  in  little  for  Eliza,  on  her  voyage,  for 
her  cabin.  Eliza,  it  is  well  known,  eloped 
from  the  husband,  to  wdiom  she  returned, 
in  India,  with  a  gentleman  somewhat  young¬ 
er  than  cither  Sterne  or  Mr.  Draper. 
Sterne’s  picture  fell  into  her  husband’s 
hands  ;  he  could  not  endure  the  sijxht  of  it, 
but  gave  it  away,  and  it  is  now  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

A  smaller  drawing-room  contains  also 
pictures  and  marbles ;  amongst  other  por¬ 
traits,  that  of  Francis  Horner.  Who  can 
read  the  letters  of  the  late  Lady  Holland, 
addressed  to  this  good,  if  not  great  man, 
when  he  was  threatened  with  consumption, 
without  singular  emotion  ;  “  Come  to  Hol¬ 
land  House,  and  you  shall  have  three 
rooms  for  your  own  use,  unmolested,  of  a 
temperature  regulated  by  Allen.”  1  quote 
from  memory,  but  it  is  the  memory  of  the 
heart.  He  went  not,  but  journeyed,  seek¬ 
ing  health,  to  the  Italian  shores,  to  die, 
hoping,  believing,  in  the  probability  of  a 
cure  to  the  last. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  portions  of  an 
old  house  are  the  bed-rooms — certainly 
none  show  more  plainly  the  characteristics 
of  past  ages.  A  spacious  and  gloomy 
apartment  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
central  division  of  the  house,  received, 
according  to  tradition,  Addison’s  last  sigh, 
and  an  inner  room  serv'ed  him  as  a  retreat 


in  his  hours  of  literary  labor.  In  another 
chamber,  enriched  with  carvings  and  hang¬ 
ings,  which  are  now  daily  surpassed  by 
modern  luxuries,  is  an  association  of  a  very 
diflferent  sort.  There,  limned  by  Sir  Jo¬ 
shua,  appears  the  exquisite  face  and  form 
of  Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  the  niece  of  the  fir.st 
Lady  Holland,  and  the  beauty  who  had  the 
rare  merit  of  inspiring  George  111.  with 
romance.  She  appears  not  alone,  but  in  a 
group,  with  J^ady  Sarah  Strangways,  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  llchester,  and 
with  Charles  James  Fox,  at  the  ajjc  of 
fourteen.  The  boy  stands  with  a  copy  of 
verses  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
be  addressing  to  his  fair  cousin,  who  is 
leaning  out  of  a  window  of  Holland  IIou.«io 
to  listen  to  them.  The  .sub.'jcquent  fate  of 
Lady  Sarah,  and  the  calamities  of  her  che¬ 
quered  life,  are  well  known. 

When  Henry  Fox  first  purchased  Hol¬ 
land  House,  the  library,  a  room  moro 
replete  with  associations  of  interest  than, 
perhaps,  any  similar  room  in  England,  was 
in  so  dilapidated  a  condition  that  it  was 
even  unfloored.  The  boards  whereon  re¬ 
sounded  the  footfalls  of  Addison  exist, 
therefore,  no  longer  ;  but  the  long  (iallery, 
as  it  was  in  his  time,  now  the  library,  is, 
with  some  alteration,  the  same.  In  the 
days  of  the  Spectator,  it  was,  indeed, 
almost  like  a  green-house,  so  full  of  win¬ 
dows,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Gallery  at 
Hardwick,  being  intended  for  ^dancing  or 
exercises,  and  not  for  study.  But  these 
windows  were  blocked  up  by  Lord  Holland, 
and  concentred  into  two  great  bow-win¬ 
dows.  It  has  been  said,  nevertheless,  that 
Holland  House  has  a  window  for  every  day 
in  the  year. 

In  this  gallery  or  library,  however,  Ad¬ 
dison  spent  much  of  that  leisure  which  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  his  countess-wife  permit¬ 
ted.  At  each  end,  so  says  tradition,  was 
placed  a  table,  whereon  stood  a  bottle  of 
wine.  When  in  a  composing  mood,  the 
accomplished  author  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  to  and  fro,  and  replenishing  his 
exhausted  frame  and  rekindling  his  wit  by 
taking  a  glass  at  each  extremity.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  they  were  pint  decanters. 

The  library  of  Holland  House  is  cele¬ 
brated  all  over  Europe.  Long  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Allen,  for¬ 
merly  a  medical  man,  it  has  accumulated 
to  a  great  extent,  driving  from  the  walls  of 
the  Long  Gallery,  in  particular,  their  for- 

Imer  tenants,  the  family  portraits,  and  fill¬ 
ing,  not  only  the  Long  Gallery,  but  two 
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a<ljoinin"  rooms.  The  collection  began  in  ! 
17‘JG,  and  amounted,  some  years  since,  to  j 
15,000  volumes,  d  he  rarity  of  the  hooks  , 
is  not,  hapj)ily,  their  chief  value,  but  their 
completeness  as  forming  a  library  on  indi¬ 
vidual  subjects,  especially  on  French  and 
English  memoirs,  and  of  Spanish  and  Ita¬ 
lian  authors.  It  is  a  trait  of  real  judg¬ 
ment,  among  so  many  sjilcndors,  that  a 
small  copy  of  Homer,  once  belonging  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  containing  a  distich  in 
his  writing  on  the  blank  leaf,  was  more 
highly  prized  by  Charles  .lames  Fox,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  than  many  of  his  trea- 
Bures. 

Such  are  the  western  and  northern  divi¬ 
sions  of  Holland  House  ;  the  cast  com¬ 
prises  the  dressing-room  of  the  late  Lady 
Holland,  and  an  anteroom  full  of  valuable 
portraits  and  cabinets,  with  fourteen  japan¬ 
ned  cases,  containing  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  miniatures.  Thence  you  may 
walk  into  a  spacious  sitting-rorm,  the  walls 
of  which  are  of  a  bright  rose  color.  Of  the 
various  articles  collected  here,  perhaps  not 
the  least  interesting  are  the  engravings 
from  Byron’s  works,  presented  by  the  poet 
himself  to  Lady  Holland.  A  tribute  to 
Holland  House  and  its  host  is  recorded  on 
the  window  of  the  dressing-room  by  .lohii 
Hookham  Frcre.  With  a  diamond  he  in¬ 
scribed  these  w'ords : — 

“  May  neither  fire  destroy,  nor  waste  impair, 

Nor  time  consume  thee,  till  the  twentieth  heir; 

May  taste  respect  thee,  and  may  fashion  spare.” 

One  great  advantage  crowns  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  this  old  mansion — its  site,  on  a 
level,  it  is  said,  with  the  Stone  Gallery  of 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  From 
the  grounds  a  view  over  our  southern  Pent- 
lands,  the  Surrey  Hills,  may  be  enjoyed. 
Modern  skill  has  improved  the  diversified 
situation.  In  1769,  Mr.  Charles  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  Paine’s  Hill,  a  friend  of  Lord  Hol¬ 
land’s,  laid  out  and  planted  the  grounds. 
The  curious  oaks,  scattered  about  them, 
were  of  his  planting,  as  well  as  the  cedars. 
And  a  still  higher  proof  of  his  taste  is  a 
long  green  walk,  formerly  an  open  lane, 
which  is  now  turfed  and  planted,  and  ex¬ 
tends  towards  the  Uxbridge  Road.  This 
beautiful  glade  was  the  favorite  haunt  of 
Mr.  F  ox,  and  was  the  last  landscape  he 
was  destined  to  look  upon  and  to  enjoy. 
Two  oriental  planes,  of  great  magnitude, 
guard  its  entrance.  The  gardens  near  the 
house  are  laid  out  in  parterres,  one  of 
which  represents  a  rosary  of  a  circular 


form.  Anon  you  come  upon  a  fountain, 
then  a  column  of  granite,  with  a  bu.st  of 
Napoleon  by  Canova  on  the  summit,  with 
an  inscription  from  Homer,  which  may  be 
Englished  thus : — 

*•  He  i.s  not  dead,  he  hrcatlics  the  air 
In  lands  beyond  the  deep. 

Some  di.stant  .sea-girt  island,  where 
Harsh  men  the  hero  keep.” 

At  the  end  of  this  beautiful  flower-gar¬ 
den  stands  an  alcove,  on  an  elevated  ter¬ 
race  ;  and  here  we  read  two  lines  in  honor 
of  Samuel  Rogers  : — 

“  Here  Rogers  .‘^at,  and  here  for  ever  dwell 

To  me  those  pleasures  that  he  sings  so  well.” 

This  effort  came  from  the  late  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  to  wdiich  J.uttrell  has  added  some 
verses,  about  equal  to  those  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  inserted  in  alcoves  or  scrawled  in 
albums. 

The  homely  characteristics  of  an  orchard 
precede  the  approach  to  the  French  garden, 
in  this,  enclosed  as  it  is  with  the  hedge  of 
hornbeam  and  box,  is  the  nur.sery  of  the 
first  dahlia  plants.  This  flower,  already 
partially  neglected  by  floriculturists,  but 
long  at  the  zenith  of  public  c.stimation,  is 
of  Spani.sh  origin.  The  Americans  had  it, 
and  it  had  been  introduced  to  England, 
but  not  cultivated  with  success.  In  1803 
Lord  Holland,  when  travelling  in  Spain, 
procured  some  seeds  ;  and  the  plant,  in 
time,  bloomed,  and  was  christened  dahlia, 
from  Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist. 

The  fish-ponds  and  the  meadows  of  Hol¬ 
land  House  alone  remain  to  be  described. 
The  former,  which  are  seated  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  towards  Hammersmith,  appear 
to  have  been  ancient ;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
w'est,  a  tragedy  was  enacted, — the  duel  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Camclford  and  Mr.  Best.  The 
originator  of  this  iniquitous  and  bloody 
scene  was  a  false,  fair  woman,  who  prompted 
the  mischief,  and  fed  the  fuel  of  that  fire 
which  was  quenched  only  in  death.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  horse  which  Best  rode 
to  the  spot  of  rendezvous  had  been  won  by 
that  gentleman  in  a  trial  of  skill  in  pistol¬ 
shooting  from  Lord  Camelford.  By  a  too 
sure  aim  fell  the  inconsistent  but  noble 
Camelford,  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age. 
His  youth  was  sullied  by  the  license  of 
fashionable  life  ;  yet  he  is  said,  strange  to 
declare,  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  di¬ 
vine  truths.  When  the  ball  entered  his 
side,  he  exclaimed,  “  Best,  1  am  a  dead 
man!  You  have  killed  me,  but  1  freely 
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forgive  you  !”  Again  and  a^ain  he  declar¬ 
ed  binisolf  to  have  been  the  aggressor.  The 
wound  was  declared  to  be  mortal  ;  and  the 
^.^allant  sutTerer  languished  in  agonies  of  pain 
until  tlie  evening  of  the  following  day, 
when  ho  was  .summoned  to  his  dread  ac¬ 
count  !  I  low  long  must  the  image  of  the 
wounded  man,  weltering  in  his  blood,  have 
Iiaunted  those  who  traversed  that  green, 
calm  spot,  in  after  times!  How  must  the 
pale  ami  sorrow  stricken  form  of  him  who 
slew,  whose  unerring  aim  was  dcalhj  have 
recurred  to  remembrance  ! 

In  all  the.se  scenes  a  spoiled,  forward, 
gifted  boy,  took  his  earliest  and  latest  de¬ 
light.  It  was  here  that  the  father  displayed 
his  paternal  tenderness  in  the  following  way. 
I’he  boy,  Charles  James  Fox,  having  been 
disappointed  in  not  .seeing  a  wall,  which 
W’as  blown  up,  demolished.  Lord  Holland 
had  another  wall  built  up,  to  bo  blown  up 
again,  in  order  that  the  precept,  never  to 
break  a  promise  to  a  child,  or,  as  Robert 
Hall  would  call  it,  “  never  to  act  a  lie  to  a 
child,”  might  be  fulfilled  to  a  letter.  It 
was  here  that  the  future  orator  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  speak  out  his  youthful  and  crude 
opinions  with  an  indulgence  from  his  father 
that  did  wo/,  happily,  end  in  making  him 
the  prig  that  he  was  well  entitled  to  be. 
It  ^vas  nol  here,  but  at  Spa,  that  his  love  of 
the  gaming-table  was  first  excited  by  a 
nightly  allowance  of  five  guineas  to  .spend 
in  that  demoniacal  amusement.  It  was 
here  that,  in  the  exciting  days  of  a  \Ve.st- 
minster  election,  the  fair  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire  came  to  cheer  and  to  as.sist.  It  was 
here,  before  their  memorable  alienations, 
Rurke  communed  with  a  friend  who  be¬ 
sought  him,  when  the  hour  of  conflict  came, 
mid  the  senate  rang  with  their  burning  elo¬ 
quence,  “  to  believe  that  there  existed  be¬ 
tween  them  the  ties  of  nature  as  near  and 
dear  as  the  relative  situation  of  father  and 
son  but  that  appeal  was  lost  in  the  storm 
of  debate  and  the  violence  of  faction.  In 
Fox’s  generous  mind,  their  friendship  could 
not  be  extiuguishetl  by  the  heat  and  intem¬ 
perance  of  a  day ;  in  Burke  it  was  already 
extinct,  and  for  ever.  It  was  here  that  he 
came  when  his  health  was  shattered,  and 
disease  was  hourly  encroaching  upon  his 
frame,  when  the  following  touching  account 
is  given  of  his  emotions  in  revisiting  the 
gardens  of  Holland  House,  by  Trotter  : — 

“  He  looked  around  him  the  last  day  he  was 
there  with  a  farewell  tenderness  that  struck  me 
very  much.  It  was  the  place  where  he  had  spent 
his  youthful  days  ;  every  lawn,  every  garden, 
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tree,  and  walk,  were  viewed  by  him  with  peculiar 
atfection.  He  pointed  out  the  beauties  to  me,  and, 
in  particular,  showed  me  a  green  avenue,  which 
his  mother,  the  late  Lady  Holland,  had  maile  by 
shutting  up  a  road,  lie  was  a  very  exipiisite 
judge  of  the  picturesrpte,  and  hatl  mentioned  tome 
how  beautiful  this  road  had  become  since  convert¬ 
ed  into  an  alley.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  house, 
looked  around,  and  was  earnest  in  pointing  out 
everything  he  liked  and  remembered.” 

How  similar  to  the  recognition,  dim  and 
partial  as  it  was,  of  .Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
entering  liis  own  hall  at  Abbotsford!  How 
much  had  both  to  regret  in  the  departure  of 
their  youth!  How'  many  turbulent  scenes 
had  both  shared  since  boyhood !  Well 
might  Fox  say, — 

“  Life  has  pa.ssed 

With  me  but  roughly  since  I  saw  ye  last.” 

He  died  at  Chiswick,  and  Holland  House 
had  not  the  mournful  honor  of  receiving  his 
last  sigh. 

It  has  been  said,  alluding  to  the  private 
character  of  Charles  James  Fox,  that  “  in 
the  comparatively  correct  age  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast,  it  would  be  almost  as  unjust  to 
apply  our  more  severe  standard  to  him  and 
his  associates,  as  it  would  have  been  for  the 
Ludlows  and  Hutchinsons  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  to  denounce  the  immorali¬ 
ties  of  Julius  Cmsar.  Nor  let  it  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  the  noble  heart  and  sweet  di.spo- 
sition  of  this  great  man  passed  unscathed 
through  an  ordeal  wdiich,  in  almost  every 
other  instance,  is  found  to  deaden  all  the 
kindly  and  generous  affections.  A  life  of 
gambling,  intrigue,  and  faction,  left  the 
nature  of  Charles  James  Fox  as  little  taint¬ 
ed  with  selfishness  or  falsehood,  and  his 
heart  as  little  hardened,  as  if  he  had  lived 
and  died  in  a  farm-house  ;  or,  rather,  as  if 
he  had  not  outlived  his  childish  years.” 

Public  chronicles  afford  but  one  instance 
to  the  contrary  to  this  beautiful,  but  exag¬ 
gerated  culogium  ;  in  the  instance  of  the 
unfortunate  and  deeply-injured  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert.  When  Fox  arose  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons  solemnly  to  deny  hc’*  private 
marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  where 
were  his  honor  and  truth  }  where  the  single- 
heartedness  which  would  have  graced  the 
seclusion  of  a  farm-house  } 

To  the  house  of  Fox  belongs  the  distinc¬ 
tion  that,  during  the  course  of  an  entire 
century,  there  has  been  always  a  member  of 
it  in  some  en»’nent  and  conspicuous  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  Scarcely  had  the  first 
Lord  Holland  closed  his  career  than  his  sou. 
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Charles  James,  hecame  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  ;  and  before  the  death  of  that 
celebrated  statesman,  his  nephew,  the  late 
l^ord  Holland,  had  gained  a  high  place 
among  the  politicians  of  the  day. 

Certain  hereditary  qualities  of  mind  and 
body  characterized  these  three  generations. 
In  shrewdness  and  profundity,  they  resem¬ 
bled  each  other  In  the  absence  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  elegance,  in  those  physical  defects 
which  impeded  their  oratorical  powers,  they 
were  also  alike.  In  person,  tliey  bore  a 
still  closer  resemblance.  The  heavy  eye¬ 
brow,  the  broad,  thoughtful,  majestic  fore¬ 
head,  the  full  cheek,  were  transmitted  from 
Ine  first  founder  of  the  family,  old  Sir  Ste¬ 
phen,  to  the  last  noble  owner  of  Holland 
House  ;  softened,  it  is  true,  for  the  features 
and  expression  of  the  stern  Royalist  were 
harshly  unpleasant.  “  In  his  descendants,” 
writes  one  who  was  a  competent  judge, 
‘‘  the  aspect  was  preserved  ;  but  it  was 
softened  till  it  became, in  the  late  lord,  the 
most  gracious  and  interesting  countenance 
that  ever  was  lighted  up  by  the  mingled 
lustre  of  intelligence  and  benevolence.’’ 

As  a  public  character  the  late  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  was  greatly  inferior,  not  only  to  his 
uncle,  but  to  his  grandfather,  whose  strength  I 
as  a  debater  had  been  formed  under  the 
banners  of  Walpole,  in  days  when  the 
House  of  Commons  sometimes  sat  seven¬ 
teen  hours  without  intermission.  He  had 
the  disadvantage  of  beginning  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  career  in  the  House  of  l.ords. 
His  hereditary  hesitation  had,  therefore, 
strengthened  by  the  absence  of  opportunity 
to  correct  it.  Like  his  great  ancestors,  his 
excellence  lay  in  reply.  His  earliest  politi¬ 
cal  lessons  were  imbibed  by  the  bedside  of 
his  dying  uncle  at  Chiswick,  when,  being 
himself  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Lord  Holland 
beheld  the  pride  of  his  house  fade  away 
and  expire. 

In  private  life  Lord  Holland  had  not  a 
trace  of  his  grandfather,  the  best  praise 
that  could  be  given  to  him.  He  escaped 
also  the  errors  of  his  uncle.  He  seemed  to 
have  culled  from  both  their  fairest  graces 
of  character,  their  strong  domestic  aflfcctions, 
their  wit,  the  sweetness  of  temper  and  lov- 
ingness  of  heart  which  marked  Charles 
James;  all  set  off  and  encircled  by  that 
courtly  politeness  which  apjieared  superior 
to  forms,  and  sprang  from  the  gentlest  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  heart. 

Those  chambers  in  which  the  voices  of 
the  Copes,  the  Riches,  and  the  Foxes  re¬ 
sounded,  are  now  desolate,  and  who  can 


toll  whether  they  will  over  again  bo  peopled 
with  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ?  “  The 

time  is  eoming,”  writes  a  mournful  prophet, 
“  when,  {»crhaps,  a  few  old  men,  the  last 
survivors  of  our  generation,  will  in  vain 
seek,  amidst  new  streets,  and  squares,  and 
railway  .stations,  for  the  site  of  that  build¬ 
ing  which  was,  in  their  youth,  the  favorite 
resort  of  wits  and  beauties,  of  painters  and 
poets,  of  philosophers  and  statesmen.” 

Before  llolland  House  is  obliterated,'  let 
us  recall,  in  one  brief  review,  those  charac¬ 
ters  which,  passing  before  us  like  the  sha¬ 
dows  figured  before  Macbeth,  must  have 
figured  there  in  the  several  dynasties  who 
presided  in  those  venerable  chambers.  Let 
us  hasten  over  the  brief  rule  of  the  Copes  ; 
preci.se  enough  and  respectable,  no  doubt  ; 
gentlemen  with  bombasted  inexpressibles 
and  high-topped  hats  fresh  from  the  City ; 
and  ladies  in  their  stiff  ruffs,  almost  lock- 
jawed,  fresh  from  the  (juarter  where  mercers 
and  man-milliners  claimed  kindred  with 
them.  Avaunt !  and  let  us  on  to  the  fes¬ 
tive  days  of  the  gay  Riches.  Here,  in  the 
library,  ‘‘  in  which  the  anti(juc  gravity  of  a 
college  was  so  singularly  blended  with  all 
that  female  wit  and  grace  could  devise  to 
embellish  a  drawing-room,  the  handsome 
visage  of  the  ill-fated  Buckingham,  his 
suit  of  sable  velvet  close  cut,  his  peruke 
already  inclining  to  the  love-lock,  was  seen.” 
Buckingham  is  gone,  and  the  scene  changes 
and  discloses  Fairfax  and  his  armor  ;  his 
long  and  melancholy,  yet  not  unpleasing 
countenance,  turned  towards  Rich  doubt- 
ingly,  for  Rich  was  trusted  by  no  man.  He 
who  had  received  no  measure  of  obligation 
from  King  Charles,  and  “had  continued  to 
flourish  more  than  any  man  in  the  court 
when  the  weather  was  fair,”  was  no  subject 
of  confidence  with  Fairfax.  And,  behold  ! 
Rich  is  a  prisoner — civilly,  be  it  said — in 
his  own  house  ;  and  the  hall  resounds  with 
deep  murmurings  of  voices  that  were  meant 
to  pray,  but  seemed  to  growl,  led  by  some 
fanatical  preacher. 

All  has  passed  away ;  and  Mary,  that 
Countess  of  Warwick  who  was  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Cork,  is  seen  here  in  her 
devout  widowhood,  writing  Occasional 
Meditations  vpon  Sundry  Subjects^  a  simile 
in  one  of  which  had  the  honor  of  being  imi¬ 
tated  by  Addison.  This  countess  was  the  pro¬ 
genitrix  of  the  social  characteristics  of  Hol¬ 
land  House.  She  was  the  foundress  and 
inventress,  says  one  of  her  admirers,  of  a 
new  science,  the  art  of  obliging, — “  great  in 
a  thousand  things  besides,”  which  she 
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counted  l)ut  “  loss  for  the  excellence  of  the 
knowletli^e  of  Chri.^^t  Jesu.s  our  Lord.” 

'She  passe<l  away,  and  Addison  iiiii;ht  be 
seen  wooinii  her  "reat  and  shrewish  succes-  j 
sor,  his  Countess  of  Warwick;  or  leadinjjj 
to  heaven,  by  precept,  the  youth  who  loved  j 
earthly  jdeasures  too  well ;  or  resiirnin^,  in  ' 
hopeless  disease,  his  post  as  Secretary  ofj 
State  in  a  set  letter  to  his  royal  master;  orj 

dyin",  inch  by  inch  ;  or - but  hh  vision 

has  been  already  before  us. 

So  Chesterfield,  and  a  host  of  others, 
spring  forth  from  that  ancient  porch  since 
that  the  old  house,  lonir  .shut  up  (the  Riches 
are  clean  ^ronc),  has  been  opened  again  for 
the  Wiltshire  squire’s  family,  and  the  peer, 
whoso  maxim  it  was,  as  Burns  says,  to 

“  Keek  throu"h  every  trther  man, 

Wi’  sharpen’d  sly  inspection,” 

appears  in  his  eourt  suit  and  blue  riband  ; ; 
and  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  we  should 
think,  his  incomparable  skill  in  the  art  of 
bamboozle  upon  his  friend  Fox,  whose  cha¬ 
racter  he  has  so  sharply,  yet,  at  the  same  j 
time,  .so  leniently,  set  off ;  and  Chesterfield’s 
smile — laughter  being  abjured  by  him  as  a 
vulgar  indulgence — his  compliment  and  I 
polished  anecdote  carrying  the  sting  muffled, 
are  contrasted  in  that  gilt  chamber  with  the 
coarse  ribaldry  and  outrageous  gaict}’^  of 
Walpole,  whose  native  coarseness  no  habits 
of  intercour.se  with  the  refined  could  quench. 
And  Holland  House  is  already  assuming  her 
mark  of  distinction,  that  of  being  the  very 
centre  of  all  the  minor  charities  of  life; 
and  all  the  great  men  and  women  who 
congregated  there  seemed  (to  use  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  Horace  Walpole’s  wdien  speaking  of 
Cray)  “  to  be  in Jiower^'*'’  whilst  they  paraded 
her  saloons  or  lounged  in  her  libraries. 

Too  soon  for  the  ambition  of  Henry  Fox 
did  Holland  House  lose  her  political  cote¬ 
ries  ;  long  silent  were  her  turrets,  during 
the  minority  of  the  late  Lord  Holland, 
until,  upon  liis  rise  to  manhood  and  to  pre¬ 
eminence,  a  new  race  of  the  elite  appeared 
beneath  the  rich  ceilings  framed  by  Rich. 

Gladly  would  one  pass  over  that  disso¬ 
lute  but  entertaining  clique,  the  George  Sel- 
wyn  and  the  Carlisle  set,  who  contributed  to 
poison  the  mind  of  the  young  Charles  James, 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year  ;  gladly  would 
one  forget  tliat  early  and  fatal  entangle¬ 
ment  in  play,  which  even  then  laid  Fox 
under  the  disgraceful  obligation  of  having 
Lord  Cai lisle’s  security  for  15,000/.  To 
crown  the  infamy.  Lord  Carlisle  was  madly 
in  love  with  Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  then  Lady 


Sarah  Bunbury.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
unlawful  passion  :  such  things  were  scarcely 
thought  worth  concealing  in  those  days. 
What  are  the  pangs  of  such  a  passion.  Lord 
Carlisle’s  own  words  will  forcibly  sliow : 
“  If  I  am  received  with  coolne.ss,”  he  wrote 
to  Selwyn,  alluding  to  an  approaching 
iiiccting  with  l.ady  Sarah,  “  I  shall  feel  it 
extremely.  I  shall  be  miserable  if  I  am 
made  too  welcome.  Good  God!  what 
happiness  would  1  not  exchange  to  be  able 
to  live  w’ith  her  without  loving  her  more 
than  friendship  will  allow  !  Is  my  picture 
hung  up,  or  is  it  in  the  passage  with  its 
face  turned  to  the  wall Lord  Carlisle 
soberized,  and  beeame  a  poet : — 

“  On  one  alone  Apollo  deispis  to  .smile, 

And  crowns  a  new  Iloscoinmon  in  Carlisle.” 

At  t>vcnty-seven,  such  W'as  the  misery  of 
his  career,  he  wished  himself  no  more ;  but 
Providence  was  merciful,  and  the  vices  of 
youth  were  suffered  gradually  to  merge  into 
the  milder  form  of  errors,  thence  to  expand 
into  virtue.  For  who  could  n^sist  the  snares 
of  that  fascinating  circle  ?  Even  Pitt  was 
nearly  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  play  at 
Goosetree’s,  and  Wilberforce  yielded  to  its 
fatal  charm.  He  once  arose  the  winner  of 
2000/. ;  but  the  pain  he  felt  for  those  who 
lost,  prevented  all  such  future  triumphs  of 
the  infernal  regions. 

Another  group  attends  at  Holland  House, 
and  the  names  of  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Burke, 
and  Windham,  resound  in  the  entrance- 
hall;  and  of  these  the  most  approachable, 
the  most  lovable  in  private  society,  was  the 
last.  His  manners  were  noble,  polished, 
courteous ;  his  spirits  so  gay  that,  even  in 
the  decline  of  life,  he  was  the  youngest  of 
the  young.  “  Over  his  whole  conversation,” 
thus  writes  a  contemporary,  “  was  flung  a 
veil  of  unrent  classical  elegance  ;  through 
no  crevice,  had  there  been  any,  would  ever 
an  unkind  or  an  unconditioned  sentiment 
have  found  entrance.”  Again  a  break  in 
the  vast  current  of  mighty  intelleets,  and 
Mackintosh,  tall,  cold  in  aspect,  kindly  at 
heart,  referred  to  as  the  very  pattern-book 
of  all  knowledge,  greatly  independent,  benig- 
nantly  serene,  sits  at  the  table  of  the  noble 
I  host  by  the  side  of  De  Staffl.  Her  pre-ocrupa~ 

I  tion  with  him,  to  use  a  foreign  phrase,  W'as 
!  so  extreme  that  some  doubted  whether  the 
'  great  Scot  liked  it,  yet  he  always  spoke  of 
her  with  that  calm  enthusiasm  which  was 
peculiarly  hi.s  own  attribute.  And  here, 

!  smiling,  singing,  charming  all  hearts,  was 
}  the  gay  bard  of  Erin  ;  whilst  by  his  side,  a 
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boy  poet,  little  known,  coldly,  and,  indeed, 
unkindly  received  by  his  kindred,  gazed 
upon  the  scene  ;  and  his  clear  blue  eye  look¬ 
ed  frozen  upon  it,  for  it  w^as  long  ere  he 
could  identify  his  shy  and  proud  nature 
with  that  of  the  courteous  and  the  free 
around  him.  His  eyes,  be  it  observed,  had 
that  peculiar  faculty  of  being  enabled  to 
seem  quite  glazed  and  lifeless,  as  if  suddenly 
congealed ;  and  then  they  could  glance 
such  glances  as  only  beam  from  spirits  so 
line,  so  fierce. 

To  pursue  the  theme  were  endless.  All  is 
gone,  all  has  passed  away  !  That  which  this 
great  metropolis  most  wants — its  greatest. 


its  almost  only  intellectual  want — is  an 
easy  resort  of  the  lettered  and  the  gifted. 
No  public  institutions  will  do.  One  sickens 
at  the  thought.  To  establish  one’s  self  by 
privilege  among  lions,  to  go  anywhere  ex¬ 
pressly  to  bo  wise,  is  enough  to  put  a  super 
crust  of  pride  and  indifference  on  any  hon¬ 
est  nature.  All  good  society  must  be  pri¬ 
vate.  Holland  House  has  ceased  to  be  the 
centre  of  all  that  refines,  interests,  and  ele¬ 
vates  society.  We  have  now  no  centre,  our 
cominonwealih  of  letters  is  turned  upside 
down.  It  wants  a  protector  ;  and  yet,  to 
use  a  metaphor  seemingly  inconsistent,  sighs 
for  the  blessed  days  of  a  restoration. 
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Of  that  page  in  the  book  of  human  desti¬ 
nies  in  which  it  was  written  that  a  Creole 
girl  of  the  island  of  Martini(|ue  was  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  consort  of  the  greatest 
and  mightiest  potentate  of  modern  Europe, 
the  contents  might  well  have  been  deemed 
impervious  to  the  most  ardent  pretenders  to 
the  science  of  futurity,  and  yet  it  stands 
upon  record,  that  by  an  old  Irish  fortune¬ 
teller,  consulted  by  Josephine  Tascher  de 
la  Pagevie  and  her  youthful  companions  in 
the  heyday  and  frolic  of  childish  adventure, 
the  outlines  of  her  future  history  and  com¬ 
ing  greatness  were  distinctly  foreshadow’ed. 
The  prophecy  of  the  sorcere.ss,  upon  the  in- 
.spection  of  Josephine’s  hand,  was  uttered 
ill  these  remarkable  terms : —  j 

“  You  love  a  Creole,  by  whom  you  are  loved  in 
return,  but  you  will  not  marry  him.  Your  star 
mdicates  two  alliances.  The  first  of  your  hus¬ 
bands  will  inhabit  Europe,  although  born  in  Mar¬ 
tinique.  He  will  wear  the  sword,  and  enjoy  a 
brief  period  of  happiness.  Unfortunate  diflerences 
will  separate  you,  and  becoming  involved  in 
mighty  troubles  which  await  the  kingdom  of 
France,  he  will  meet  with  a  tragical  death,  and 
leave  you  a  widow  with  two  infant  children. 
Your  second  husband  will  be  very  dark,  of  Euro¬ 
pean  origin,  and  in  the  end  unfortunate,  although 
he  is  destined  to  become  famous,  to  fill  the  earth 
with  his  glory,  and  subject  many  nations  to  his 
sway.  You  will  then  become  a  great  lady,  and 
be  raised  to  sovereign  power,  but  the  day  will  ar¬ 
rive  when  the  ungrateful  shall  forget  your  bene¬ 
fits,  and  after  astonishing  the  world  you  will  die 
an  unhappy  death.  The  country  in  which  these 
things  shall  come  to  pass,  forms  part  of  Celtic 


Gaul ;  and  in  the  midst  of  your  prosperity,  you 
will  regret  the  easy  i)eaceful  life  which  you  had 
once  led  in  this  colony.  Upon  first  quitting  its 
shores,  you  will  witness  portents  that  may  be  re¬ 
garded  in  the  light  ^of  forerunners  of  your  won¬ 
drous  destiny.” 

A  brief  survey  of  Josephine’s  adventures, 
subsequently  to  the  delivery  of  the  above 
predictions,  will  best  illustrate  their  curi¬ 
ous  accuracy.  Between  a  young  colonist 
and  herself  a  childish  attachment  had 
ripened  into  mutual  love,  and  the  parents 
of  both  approved  the  prospect  of  their 
children’s  union.  The  unexpected  death 
of  Josephine’s  elder  sister  completely  alter¬ 
ed  her  father’s  wishes  in  her  regard,  and 
she  found  herself  compelled  to  renounce 
the  object  of  her  first  affections,  and  accept 
for  suitor  the  Vicomte  do  Beauharnais. 
Upon  her  embarkation  for  ENirope,  a  series 
of  curious  atmospheric  phenomena  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  ship’s  crew  :  lumin¬ 
ous  meteors  gleamed  in  the  air  and  around 
the  masts  of  the  vessel,  flakes  of  those 
phosphoric  flames  known  by  the  name  of 
St.  E^lmo’s  fire  unceasingly  played,  like  so 
many  brilliant  diadems.  The  omen  was  at 
once  acknowledged  by  the  captain  as  having 
reference  to  Josephine,  and  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  soothsayer,  wdth  which  it  appears  he 
had  been  made  acquainted.  Shortly  after 
her  arrival  in  France,  she  was  placed  for  a 
time  in  the  Abbaye  de  Panthemont,  one  of 
the  noblest  religious  establishments  of  olden 
France,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  became 
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the  wife  of  M.  cle  Beauharnais.  To  this 
gentleman  she  successively  bore  two  chil¬ 
dren  ;  Kug»'ne,  afterwards  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  Hor- 
tense,  who  became  the  wife  of  Louis  Buona¬ 
parte,  king  of  Holland.  Groundless  jea¬ 
lousies  begat  dissension  between  Josephine 
and  her  husband,  which  led  to  a  separation. 
During  the  turmoils  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  M.  de  Beauharnais  girded  a  sword  of 
state,  as  President  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  which  office  he  filled  at  the  period  of 
Louis  XVI.’s  flight  to  Varennes,  and  after 
the  tragical  death  of  that  monarch  became 
in  turn  a  victim  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
which  en.sued,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
Thus  far,  the  prophecies  of  the  Island-seer 
had  proved  minutely  correct,  nor  can  it  be 
wondered  at  if  Josephine  had  really  learnt 
from  the  course  of  events  in  her  regard, 
to  look  upon  them  as  oracles  of  truth. 
After  the  execution  of  her  husband,  good 
fortune,  however,  seemed  to  have  little  in 
store  for  her.  All  the  elements  of  social 
and  elegant  life  were  in  disorder,  and  she 
was  left  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  com¬ 
parative  oblivion.  But  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people,  and  from  an  island,  if  not  so 
remote,  as  insignificant  on  the  map  of  the 
world  as  her  own,  the  man  was  soon  to 
arise  who  was  to  still  the  tempest  of  anar¬ 
chy,  and  complete  the  cycle  of  Josephine’s 
destiny.  Her  first  meeting  with  Napoleon 
is  best  described  in  her  own  words : — 

“  One  day,  as  I  sat  at  Madame  de  Chat  .  .  . 
Ren  .  .  .’s  window,  looking  at  some  violets,  the 
famou.s  Buonaparte  was  on  a  sudden  announced. 
The  sound  of  his  name  gave  me  a  thrill  for  which 
I  could  not  account,  and  I  trembled  when  1  saw 
him  approach  me.  At  length  I  ventured  to  gaze 
on  the  man  who  had  just  gained  so  easy  a  victory 
over  the  Parisians.*  All  present  looked  at  him  in 
silence.  I  was  the  first  to  accost  him.  ‘  Citizen- 
General,’  I  said,  *  it  seems  to  me  th.al  you  must 
have  felt  very  loath  to  create  such  consternation 
in  the  capital.  Had  you  reflected  for  a  moment 
upon  the  fearful  task  you  have  just  achieved,  you 
might  well  shudder  at  the  consequences  it  in¬ 
volves.’  ‘  Possibly,’  he  replied,  ‘  but  w’hat  would 
you  have,  madam  ?  Soldiers  are  automatons  that 
move  at  the  beck  of  the  government ;  they  know 
but  to  obey.  I  spared  the  sections ;  my  cannon 
were  mostly  loaded  with  powder  only.  I  had  a 
mind  to  give  the  Parisijins  a  slight  lesson ;  and 
besides,  e’est  mon  cachet  que  j’ai  mis  sur  la 
France.’  ” 

A  few  days  after  their  interview,  the  Di¬ 
rector  Barras  thus  addressed  Josephine: 

*  The  affair  of  tlie  13  Vendemiaire. 


“  I  have  got  an  advantageous  match  in  view 
for  you.  I  intend  you  to  marry  little  Buo¬ 
naparte,  to  wdiom  1  am  about  to  give  the 
command-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  intrust 
the  conquest  of  Italy.’’  Remonstrances 
and  difficulties  were  opposed  to  this  abrupt 
proposition  by  the  lady,  but  at  that  epoch, 
courtships,  like  all  other  measures,  were 
carried  by  a  coup  de  vtainy  and  Josephine 
became  the  wife  of  Napoleon  upon  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  the  campaign  of  Italy. 
He  felt  that  to  her  influence  he  was  mainly 
indebted  for  his  appointment  to  a  post 
which  opened  to  his  aspiring  hopes  so  vast 
and  noble  a  field  of  comjuest  and  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  took  leave  of  her  with  every 
manifestation  of  gratitude.  “  I  owe  you 
much,  Josephine,”  he  exclaimed,  “but  1 
shall  either  forfeit  my  head,  or  return  a 
greater  man  than  they  dream  of.” 

Upon  the  news  of  the  brilliant  victory  of 
the  Bridge  of  Lodi,  Josephine  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  join  her  liusband,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  Italy  with  every  kind  of  homage 
and  adulation.  During  all  the  remainder 
of  the  glorious  Transalpine  campaign,  she 
followed  the  fortunes,  and  often  shared  the 
dangers  of  Napoleon.  In  vain  he  remon- 
.strated  with  her  on  the  inutility  of  her  self- 
exposure  to  peril  ;  and  to  sicken  her  of 
military  life,  would  often  take  her  to  the 
front  batteries,  where  the  noise  of  the  can¬ 
non  was  stunning,  and  bullets  fell  at  her 
very  feet.  When  the  general  traversed  the 
country  on  horseback,  or  ascended  heights 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  position,  Ma¬ 
dame  Buonaparte,''  who  was  utterly  unac¬ 
customed  to  so  rough  a  style  of  travelling, 
occasionally  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  met 
with  repeated  falls.  Upon  such  occasions 
I  her  husband  would  burst  into  loud  fits  of 
j  laughter,  and  exclaim  from  a  distance, 
“  Courage,  madam,  it  is  the  fortune  of  war  ; 
laurels  are  not  to  be  made  by  sleeping  on 
down.  To  be  worthy  of  me,  you  must 
comfort  the  wounded,  bestow  your  personal 
cares  upon  them,  and  employ  your  women 
in  making  lint.”  One  day,  having  taken 
her  to  a  more  advanced  post  than  usual,  a 
shell  happened  to  burst  close  beside  her, 
and  wounded  several  individuals.  Jose¬ 
phine  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  with- 
dramng  her  hand  from  Buonaparte,  who 
was  supporting  her,  would  have  taken 
flight,  but  he  forcibly  detained  her,  saying 
in  a  grave  voice,  “You  will  never  be  a 
Jeanette  Hachette,  youare  afraid  of  a  ball !” 
“  If,”  she  replied,  “  it  had  been  in  defence 
of  our  own  homes,  I  could  doubtless  imi- 
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tate  the  example  set  hy  the  sister  of  Clis-  accusations  against  him,  and  undermine 
son  who  waged  battle  with  the  English,  but  his  authority,  he  at  once  restored  to  her 
here  you  arc  only  worrying  a  peaceable  his  entire  confidence,  and  she  from  that  mo- 
population  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  your  ment  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  all  his  ac- 
own  glory.  For  my  part,  1  could  have  tions. 

neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  do  so.”  When  Napoleon  reached  the  next  stage 
Josephine  was  so  deeply  affected  at  beholding  on  his  road  to  imperial  greatness,  and  by 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  wounds  of  those  the  French  nation,  was  saluted  sovereign, 
who  had  just  fallen  at  her  side,  that  she  under  the  title  of  First  Consul,  with  the  as- 
nearly  fainted,  and  gazed  imploringly  upon  surance,  but  without  all  the  guilt  of  Crom- 
Buonaparte,  who  lavished  every  possible  well,  he  took  possession  of  the  palace  of  the 
attention  upon  her,  consigned  her  to  the  Tuillcries.  Upon  finding  herself  installed 
care  of  her  attendants,  gave  orders  that  the  in  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  late 
wounded  should  be  looked  to,  and  then  ex-  queen  of  France,  Josephine  experienced  the 
claimed  with  an  oath,  that  henceforth  every  most  lively  and  painful  emotions  ;  by  the 
woman,  and  his  own  wife  in  particular,  Vicomte  dc  Beauharnais  she  had  formerly 
should  be  kept  at  least  twenty  leagues  aloof  been  presented  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  by  that  august  and  unfortunate  princess 

Often  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  had  been  received  with  the  most  gracious 
when  the  churches  of  Italy  were  pillaged  kindness :  she  felt  embarrassed,  her  eyes 
of  their  sacred  vessels,  and  time-honored  became  suffused  with  tears,  and  she  thus 
relics,  for  which  the  then  utterly  impious  addressed  Napoleon  :  “  I  would  rather  live 
French  army,  from  their  general  to  the  at  La  Malmaison.  This  palace  has  no 
meanest  soldier,  exhibited  the  most  con-  charms  for  me.  I  tremble  for  the  perma- 
temptuous  disrespect,  Josephine,  who  of  neiice  of  an  immense  power  which  has  be- 
that  invading  host  was  probably  the  sole  come  the  prize  of  the  most  daring.  What 
person  in  whom  religious  feeling  durst  still  will  your  soldiers  say  ?”  “  That  I  do  not 
find  expression,  interfered  to  cheek  the  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Fabricius,”  was 
course  of  sacrilegious  robbery,  and  procure  the  First  Consul’s  reply ;  ‘‘  that  the  little 
from  her  husband  the  restitution  to  their  French  corporal  having  surpassed  the  Ro- 
respective  sanctuaries  of  many  a  holy  spoil,  man  general,  has  a  mind  to  reap  the  fruits 
Of  a  temper  unceasingly  and  unreasona-  of  a  victory  which  audacity  alone  was  requi- 
bly  jealous,  Napoleon,  although  loving  and  site  for  him  to  gain.  I  have  played  my  part, it 
esteeming  J  osephinc,  contributed  little  to  is  for  you  now  to  catch  the  spirit  of  yours,  you 
her  happiness  during  the  period  that  elapsed  will  embellish  these  scenes  so  fraught  with 
between  his  return  from  Italy  and  depart-  sorrowing  retrospects,  you  will  cause  the 
ure  for  Egypt.  To  mere  levities,  natural  melancholy  tenth  of  August  to  be  forgotten, 
and  pardonable  enough  in  a  young  and 
beautiful  and  universally  admired  woman, 
he  chose  to  attach  an  importance  and  crimi¬ 
nality  which  his  own  cooler  judgment  com¬ 
pletely  disallowed.  From  the  moment  of 
her  union  with  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
age,  she  had  been,  and  to  the  end  of  her 
days  continued,  faithful  to  him  in  love  as  in 
friendship.  During  the  eighteen  months  of 
his  campaign  in  Egypt,  she  went  to  La 
Malmaison,  a  property  of  which  she  had  re¬ 
cently  made  the  acquisition,  and  there,  in 
the  society  of  a  few  select  friends,  led  a 
life  of  calm  retirement,  only  disturbed  by 
anxiety  for  Buonaparte’s  safety.  He  re¬ 
turned  from  the  land  of  the  pyramids  with 
a  mind  jaundiced  against  his  wife,  but  hear¬ 
ing  from  Madame  de  Chat...  Ren...  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  Josephine  had  cherished 
his  honor  and  served  his  interests  during 
a  period  when  active  enemies  had  been 
eager  to  profit  by  his  absence,  to  insinuate 


and  we  shall  both  of  us  work  miracles.” 

To  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  not  yet  thoroughly  awakened  from 
the  wild  notions  of  democracy  instilled  by 
the  revolution  of  1793,  Napoleon  allowed 
the  word  “  Republie’’  to  be  graven  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gold  over  the  entrance  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  as  if  to  signify  that  the  new  occupant 
of  that  old  regal  residence  designed  not  to 
overthrow  the  new  constitution.  A  few 
days  after,  in  jocular  allusion  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  Buonaparte  remarked  to  Jo¬ 
sephine  :  “  I  leave  the  word  ‘  Republic’  on 
the  palace  walls,  on  the  same  principle 
that  you  see  a  person’s  name  inscribed  be¬ 
neath  a  portrait  which  in  no  way  resembles 
him.’’ 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Josephine  that 
the  remains  of  the  great  Turenne  were  re¬ 
moved  from  St.  Denis,  where  they  had  es¬ 
caped  profanation,  and  interred  at  the  In- 
valides  with  military  and  religious  pomp. 
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!Morc  than  a  thousand  captured  flags 
adorned  the  cataphalk  of  the  departed  hero. 

Had  the  first  consul  listened  to  the  ar¬ 
dent  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  Jo¬ 
sephine,  his  memory  had  not  been  stained 
by  the  foul  and  cowardly  murder  of  the 
Due  d’Knghien.  It  is  indeed  well  known 
that  she  would  gladly  have  exercised  her 
influence  in  favor  of  the  banished  Bour¬ 
bon  dynasty,  and  induced  her  husband  to 
enact  the  noble  part  of  a  second  General 
Monk,  but  that  latent  and  uncontrollable 
ambition,  and  perhaps  the  force  of  events, 
drove  him  to  pursue  a  far  different  career. 
The  imperial  crown  of  France,  so  long  the 
object  of  his  secret  a.'spirings,  was  at  last 
within  the  grasp  of  Napoleon,  and  when 
upon  his  own  and  the  brows  of  his  wife  the 
glittering  bauble  was  placed  by  the  trem¬ 
bling  hand  of  a  Roman  Pontiff,  no  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  seemed  wanting  to  chronicle 
them  among  the  mightiest  potentates  of  the 
earth.  Josephine  had  reached  the  apogee 
of  her  predicted  destinies,  and  presided 
over  her  magnificent  court  with  all  thcr 
grace  and  dignity  that  might  have  been 
looked  for  in  one  born  a  princess.  But 
amidst  the  pomp  and  splendors  of  supreme 
station,  her  heart  sighed  for  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  private  and  domestic  home,  and 
gladly  would  she  have  exchanged  the  life 
of  ceremonial  to  which  she  found  herself 
condemned  at  the  Tuileries,  for  that  of 
freedom  and  retirement  she  had  so  loved 
at  La  Malmaison.  It  was  remarked  with 
general  admiration  that  she  adapted  herself 
with  the  most  delicate  nicety  to  the  various 
audiences  she  was  called  upon  to  grant, 
maintaining  upon  such  occasions,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  dignified  bearing,  the  softest 
and  most  fascinating  manners.  She  always 
expressed  herself  in  elegant  yet  at  the  same 
time  appropriate  terms,  and  people  were 
astonished  to  mark  the  case  and  facility 
with  which  she  addressed  every  person  ad¬ 
mitted  to  her  presence,  saying  to  each  one, 
something  or  other  precisely  apposite  to 
the  occasion. 

Josephine  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Ita¬ 
ly  upon  the  occasion  of  his  assumption  of 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  but  he  point¬ 
edly  excluded  her  from  participating  in  the 
self-arrogated  regal  dignity,  observing  to 
her :  “  C’est  assez  pour  vous,  madame, 
d’avoir  etc  couronnec  dans  la  capitalc  de  la 
France,  vous  ne  pouvez  I’etrc  a  Milan.” 
Wherever  she  went,  the  Italians  entertain¬ 
ed  her  with  the  most  splendid  fetes  *,  but 
Napoleon,  although  so  devoted  to  her  that 


her  presence  was  constantly  needful  to  him, 
tormented  himself  and  irritated  Josephine 
by  the  most  senseless  jealousies.  During 
the  glorious  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  she 
again  shared  the  emperor’s  adventures,  and 
at  Munich  assisted  with  great  satisfaction 
at  the  magnificent  nuptials  of  her  son 
Prince  Eugene  do  Beauharnais,  whom  Na¬ 
poleon  had  appointed  viceroy  of  Italy.  At 
times,  during  the  emperor’s  occasional 
absences  from  Paris,  Josephine  would  retire 
to  La  Malmai.son,  and  become  absorbed  in 
the  care  of  a  flock  of  ]Mcriuo  sheep,  for  which 
he  had  a  great  partiality.  A  detachment  of 
the  imperial  guard  was  on  such  occasions 
appointed  to  do  duty  at  La  Malmaison. 
Late  one  evening  the  empress  heard  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  and  couching  under  her 
windows,  and  sending  for  the  ofl&ccr  of  the 
guard,  learnt  from  him,  in  reply  to  her 
iinjuiry,  that  sentries  kept  watch  all  night. 

“  ^lonsieur,”  she  rejoined,  “  je  n’ai  pas 
besoin  d’une  scntinellc  la  nuit  ;  cos  braves 
soldats  out  assez  a  soufiVir  a  I’armec,  lors- 
qu’ils  sont  forces  d’y  aller  :  il  faut  qu’ils 
se  reposent  a  nion  service,  et  je  nc  veux  pas 
({u’ils  s’enrhument.” 

•Josephine  possessed  the  art  of  nicely 
discriminating  human  character.  To  Na¬ 
poleon  she  thus  expressed  herself  respect¬ 
ing  iVlurat. 

“  He  is  a  fortunate  soldier,  but  nothing 
more.  Do  you  think  him  capable  of  go¬ 
verning  f  No.  This  Hercules  of  yours  is 
splendid  in  a  charge  of  cavalry,  but  will 
prove  a  mere  pigmy  wlicn  called  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  a  crown.  If  you  are  ill-ad¬ 
vised  enough  to  seat  him  on  a  throne,  he 
may  one  day  very  probably  help  to  precipi¬ 
tate  you  from  your  own.  Si  tu  I’eleves  tu 
t’abaisses.”  How  well  she  had  forejudged 
the  consequenees  of  raising  jMurat  above 
the  rank  he  was  fitted  to  fill  and  adorn, 
that  of  a  distinguished  cavalry  officer,  the 
results  of  his  elevation  made  in  time  suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark  how 
even  in  moments  of  the  most  unguarded 
levity,  Napoleon’s  ruling  passion  was  apt  to 
proclaim  itself.  One  day  at  Fontaiiibleau 
he  took  up  a  prayer  book  which  lay  on  Jo¬ 
sephine’s  table,  and  began  singing  psalms 
from  it.  She  requested  him  to  desi.st, 
observing  that  it  was  considered  unlucky 
to  chant  the  service  elsewhere  but  at 
church.  He  obeyed,  and  turned  to  the 
examination  of  conscience  Cardinal  Fesch 
I  at  that  moment  entered  the  room.  ‘‘  How 
1  many  capital  sins  arc  there  r”  asked  the 
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emperor.  “  Seven,”  replied  the  Cardinal. 
“  1  tell  you  there  are  eight.”  “I  should 
like  to  know  which  they  may  be,  for  the 
Church  has  never  acknowledged  any  others 
than  those  before  your  eyes.”  “  The 
eighth,”  rejoined  Napoleon,  “is  to  exempt 
ourselves  from  the  con.seription.”  Napo¬ 
leon  was  careless  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  His  waistcoat  pockets  were  always 
full  of  snuff,  and  upon  the  white  trowsers 
he  usually  wore,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  memoranda  with  a  pencil  he  invari¬ 
ably  carried  about  him.  I'he  little  cocked 
hat  and  grey  coat  under  which  the  images 
of  Napoleon  will  throughout  all  time  be  so 
familiarly  recognised,  were  supposed  to 
have  been  the  costume  enjoined  upon  his 
observance  by  the  chief  of  the  Illuminati 
as  a  safeguard  against  assassination.  Into 
the  bosom  of  that  dark  fraternity  he  had 
been  admitted  at  Grand  Cairo  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity,  and  had 
sworn,  and  signed  with  his  blood,  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  wage  eternal  war  against  all  ty¬ 
rants,  and  forfeit  his  life  rather  than  hold 
dealings  with  monarchy.  “  If  fate  should 
ever  place  thee  at  the  head  of  a  great 
nation,”  thus  he  had  been  addressed  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  Philadelphi,“  be¬ 
ware  of  grasping  the  diadem  of  kings  !” 
The  Qonsciousness  of  this  engagement  and 
of  its  violation,  often  haunted  the  after 
years  of  the  self-created  Cmsar,  and  strange 
stories  were  rife  of  the  occasional  visita¬ 
tions  he  endured  from  “  le  petit  homme 
rouge,” — a  mysterious  and  half  spectral 
agent  of  the  f^earful  sect  to  which  he  had 
become  affiliated,  who  upon  three  occasions 
appeared  to  Napoleon  with  messages  of 
warning,  menace,  and  condemnation. 

Upon  the  expedition  to  Germany,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  fir.st  beheld  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Maria  Louisa,  Josephine  accompa¬ 
nied  her  husband  for  the  last  time,  little 
dreaming  that  her  long  enduring  constancy 
and  devotion  were  before  long  to  be  re- 
quited  by  his  desertion.  Upon  these  cam¬ 
paign  travels,  she  was  wont  to  exhibit  all 
her  natural  goodness  and  consideration  for 
others  in  the  most  attractive  colors.  So 
rapid  and  unexpected  were  the  emperor’s 
movements,  and  so  peremptory  his  injunc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  places  at  which  he  intended 
to  halt,  that  for  the  reception  of  Josephine 
and  her  suite,  due  preparation  was  fre¬ 
quently  impossible.  No  complaint,  how¬ 
ever,  escaped  her  lips,  and  she  was  the  fir.^^t 
to  express  herself  satisfied.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  much  more  solicitious  for  the  accom¬ 


modation  of  her  attendants  than  for  her 
own,  visiting  their  apartments  herself,  and 
issuing  personal  directions  for  their  com¬ 
fort.  One  night  as  she  was  about  to  retire 
to  rest,  she  observed  that  her  waiting- wo¬ 
man  had  only  a  matrass  on  the  floor  to  lie 
upon,  and  with  her  own  hands  took  from 
the  l)ed  destined  for  herself  another  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  If  any  of  her  women 
were  sick,  their  mistress  was  quickly  at 
their  side,  and  from  her  own  table  she  sup¬ 
plied  with  provisions  and  delicacie.s,  those 
who  in  the  course  of  a  journey  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  in  the  carriages  from  want 
of  other  accommodation. 

Secret  misgivings  and  even  dreams  seem 
to  have  foreshadowed  in  the  mind  of  Jose¬ 
phine  the  unjust  determination  which  Na¬ 
poleon  had  formed  to  repudiate  the  beloved 
wife  of  his  youth.  The  announcement  of 
his  intention  to  do  so,  was  made  to  her  one 
day  after  their  usual  tetc-a-tete  dinner,  and 
so  fearful  were  the  consequences  of  the  fatal 
intimation,  that  the  empress  fainted,  and 
remained  three  hours  in  a  state  of  insensi¬ 
bility.  Napoleon  was,  however,  not  a  man 
to  be  moved  from  his  purpose  by  the 
weakness  and  sorrow  of  an  injured  woman, 
and  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  follow¬ 
ed  out  his  grand  scheme  of  divorce,  seems 
to  have  emulated  the  headstrong  determi¬ 
nation  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in  his  repudia¬ 
tion  of  Queen  Catherine.  Cardinal  Fesch 
opposed  his  nephew’s  design.  “  People,” 
said  the  prelate,  “  have  grown  accustomed 
to  confound  your  fate  and  that  of  the  em¬ 
press  together.  You  will  be  accused  of 
ingi’atitude.  Profound  politicians  already 
foresee  more  than  one  catastrophe  in  store 
for  you,  if  you  exhibit  to  astonished 
France  the  irreligious  and  immoral  specta¬ 
cle  of  a  scandalous  divorce.  Should  you 
push  matters  to  such  extremity,  the  event 
will  not  only  condemn  you  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  God,  but  also  in  the  estimation  of 
men.  Then,  Napoleon,  all  illusion  will  be 
at  an  end,  and  you  will  find  the  magical 
power  that  once  kept  your  subjects  in  such 
awe,  fast  coming  to  an  end.  A  day  will 
arrive,  perhaps  a  not  far  distant  one,  when 
your  sceptre  may  fall  to  pieces  within  your 
grasp  by  the  general  will.” 

Various  alliances  were  proposed  to  the 
emperor  ;  but  the  suggestion  of  an  Austrian 
princess  made  by  Marshal  Bcrthicr,  best 
harmonized  with  his  inclinations,  and  al¬ 
though  Fouche  endeavored  to  dis.suade  him 
from  it,  proposals  were  forwarded  to  Vien¬ 
na  for  the  hand  of  Maria  Louisa  and  ao- 
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ceptcd,  because,  perhaps,  it  had  been  con-* 
sidered  impolitic  or  dangerous  to  refuse 
them.  The  interviews  which  ensued  be¬ 
tween  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  while  the 
new  matrimonial  negotiations  were  pend¬ 
ing,  are  described  to  have  been  of  the  most 
painful  and  touching  character.  Idolizing 
her  husband,  and  naturally  reluctant  to  be 
deprived  of  a  station  which  she  had  always 
graced,  and  done  nothing  to  forfeit,  it  was 
not  without  the  most  trying  struggles  of 
wounded  pride  that  she  at  length  resigned 
herself  to  the  magnanimous  self-sacrifice. 
When  the  Arch-chancellor  Cambaceres,  by 
command  of  the  emperor,  definitively  an¬ 
nounced  to  her  the  divorce,  Josephine  sum¬ 
moned  courage  to  reply,  “  If  it  has  not 
been  in  my  power  to  contribute’  to  the 
happiness  of  France,  I  hope  some  other 
woman  may  bo  more  fortunate.” 

Upon  the  day  that  the  act  of  divorce  re¬ 
ceived  the  signatures  of  the  parties,  Napo¬ 
leon,  after  affixing  his  name  to  the  instru¬ 
ment,  took  Josephine’s  arm,  and,  with 
hasty  strides,  walked  for  a  considerable 
time  up  and  down  the  room  with  her.  At 
length  breaking  silence,  he-  exclaimed, 
“  What  a  fine  subject  this  will  make  some 
day  for  a  tragedy  !”  “  Of  which  who  is  to 

be  the  tyrant.'^’  promptly  rejoined  Jose¬ 
phine.  Disconcerted  by  the  question,  the 
emperor  relinquished  her  arm,  and  putting 
his  hands  behind  him,  replied  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause,  “  The  tyrant,  madam,  must 
be  Fouche  or  Cambaceres.” 

A  few  days  afterwards  an  officer  of  the 
Guards  waited  upon  Josephine,  and  inti¬ 
mated  to  her  that  he  was  commanded  to 
escort  her  to  La  Malmaison.  “  VV’^ho  gave 
you  the  order  she  peremptorily  inquir¬ 
ed.  “  The  emperor  himself,’’  he  replied, 
with  an  air  of  concern.  She  made  no  fur¬ 
ther  remark,  but  busied  herself  with  taking 
down  and  packing  up  several  pictures, 
among  others  that  of  INI.  de  Beauharnais, 
pointedly  omitting  to  touch  the  miniature 
of  Napoleon.  After  her  departure,  the 
emperor  started  for  Saint  Cloud,  and  for 
forty-eight  hours  was  unseen  by  any  of  his 
courtiers.  The  third  day  he  went  to  hunt 
at  Grand  Trianon,  and,  upon  getting  out 
of  his  carriage,  desired  Marshal  Duroc  to 
find  a  foot  messenger.  He  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  Josephine,  and  gave  orders  for  its 
speedy  conveyance.  Before,  however,  the 
express  reached  her,  he  had  arrived  himself 
at  La  Malmaison.  The  empress  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  at  beholding 
him  again,  and  then  throwing  herself  into 


*  his  arms,  was  unable  for  some  moments  to 
speak  a  word.  Tears  at  length  relieved 
her,  and  an  affectionate  interview  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  emperor  solemn¬ 
ly  assured  her  that  under  all  circumstances 
he  should  continue  her  his  best  and  most 
faithful  friend.  He  then  gave  her  permis¬ 
sion  to  inhabit  the  palace  of  L’Klysee  Bour¬ 
bon,  where  she  resided  until  the  marriage 
of  the  •emperor,  and  received  from  him  re¬ 
peated  visits.  If  policy  and  ambition  had 
induced  Bonaparte  to  repudiate  his  con¬ 
sort,  he  would  not  tolerate  in  others  the 
neglect  and  ingratitude  of  which  he  had  set 
the  example.  jMadame  de  la  Rochefou- 
caiilt,  former  mistress  of  the  robes  to  Jose¬ 
phine,  applied  for  the  same  appointment  in 
the  household  of  Maria  Louisa.  “  She 
shall  neither  retain  her  old,  nor  have  the 
new  situation,”  angrily  observed  Napoleon, 
when  he  heard  of  the  application  :  “  If  I 
am  accused  of  ungrateful  conduct  to  my 
wife,  I  do  not  choose  to  have  any  imitators, 
more  especially  among  those  whom  she  has 
honored  with  her  confidence  and  over¬ 
whelmed  with  benefits.” 

The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  became  a 
desert  after  the  secession  of  Josephine  ;  and 
the  emperor  observed  to  his  surrounding 
marshals,  “  Gentlemen,  we  must  candidly 
admit,  that  a  Court  without  women  is  a 
spring  w’ithout  roses.” 

The  discarded  empress  had  the  curiosity 
to  witness  her  rival’s  entrance  into  Paris, 
and  was  standing  near  the  triumphal  arch 
at  the  moment  the  municipal  authorities 
were  presenting  their  addresses  of  congratu¬ 
lation. 

Not  all  the  blandishments  of  his  new 
bride,  nor  the  splendors  of  the  Austrian 
alliance,  could  deter  the  emperor  from 
making  stolen  visits  to  his  first  wife.  To 

O  ^  ^ 

the  Grand  Equerry  he  would  at  times  sig¬ 
nify  his  wish,  that  Marie  Louise  should, 
under  some  pretext,  be  detained  in  the 
riding  school ;  and  of  opportunities  so 
gained,  profited  to  gallop  off  to  La  Malmai¬ 
son.  There,  arm  in  arm  with  Josephine, 
they  paced  the  gardens  in  familiar  conver¬ 
sation.  One  day  Napoleon  was  relating  an 
accident  from  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  on 
the  canal  at  Versailles,  which  had  befallen 
Madame  de  Montesquieu,  who  had  reluc¬ 
tantly  exchanged  her  former  position  of 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Josephine  for  a 
similar  appointment  in  the  household  of  the 
new  empress.  “  Ah  !”  said  Josephine, 
“  my  little  court  of  La  Malmaison  would 
better  suit  her  tastes :  here  at  least  she 
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would  find  a  friend,  a  difficult  thinj^  for  her 
to  meet  with  in  the  perilous  post  to  which 
you  have  now  exalted  her.” 

To  Josephine  Napoleon  confided  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  meditated  invasion  of  Russia,  of 
which,  in  her  earnest  endeavor  to  dissuade 
him  from  that  mad  enterprise  of  enormous 
aggression,  she,  with  prophetic  instinct, 
foresaw  and  forewarned  him  of  the  failure. 
The  emperor  himself  admitted  to  her  that 
an  inward  voiee  often  seemed  to  admonish 
him  to  refrain  from  that  fatal  expedition, 
as  the  rock  upon  which  his  fortunes  were  to 
split ! 

Once  at  a  masr|ued  ball  given  at  court, 
Josephine  addressed  Marie  Louise,  and, 
changing  her  costume  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  was  enabled  to  puz¬ 
zle  and  confound  great  numbers  of  persons, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
alone  in  the  secret  of  her  presence. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the 
King  of  Rome,  Josephine  generously  shared 
the  joy  which  that  event  diffused,  and 
to  the  messenger  who  brought  her  the  in¬ 
telligence,  presented  a  magnificent  ring, 
valued  at  twenty  thousand  francs,  observing 
at  the  same  time  to  those  around  her,  “  I 
think  myself  bound  to  acknowledge,  in  a 
royal  manner,  the  news  of  the  King  of 
Rome’s  birth.  May  this  event  realize  the 
hopes  which  it  has  awakened  in  Napoleon’s 
mind,  in  adding  to  his  happiness,  and  se¬ 
curing  henceforward  the  blessings  of 
peace !” 

Josephine  was  pressingly  solicitous  to 
behold  the  King  of  Rome.  It  being  deem¬ 
ed  impossible  for  her  to  receive  him  at  La 
Malmaison,  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  by 
command  of  Buonaparte,  took  the  child  to 
Trianon,  where  Josephine  went  to  sec  him. 
She  lavished  many  caresses  upon  the  infant 
prince,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Alas,  I  was  not  destined  to  realize 
the  emperor’s  hopes !  Marie  Ijouise  is 
more  fortunate  than  I  have  been ;  I  now 
forgive  her  for  the  harm  she  did  me  in  in¬ 
vading  my  place.  From  this  day,  I  will! 
endeavor  to  forget  my  husband’s  errors,  to 
sympathize  only  in  a  father’s  happiness.’’ 
It  was  observed  accordingly  that  from  that 
moment  Josephine  recovered  her  good  looks 
and  cheerfulne.ss,  and  ceased  to  entertaip 
for  the  woman  who  had  presented  the  great 
Napoleon  with  the  long  wished  heir,  any 
other  sentiments  hut  those  of  friendliness 
and  good  will.  She  expressed,  indeed,  a 
desire  to  be  presented  to  the  empress,  but 
Marie  Louise  could  not  be  induced  to 


make  the  acquaintance  of  her  predecessor, 
and  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to  La 
Malmaison,  Napoleon  never  mentioned 
the  name  of  his  Austrian  bride. 

The  last  time  he  saw  her  was  in  January, 
1814,  just  before  the  disastrous  campaign 
which  led  to  his  abdication.  Upon  part¬ 
ing,  he  addressed  her  in  these  terms :  “If 
1  am  overcome  by  numbers,  most  of  the  men 
who  owe  their  fortunes  to  me  will  basely 
seek  to  depreciate  my  courage.  I'he  very 
senate  which  does  homage  to  me  to-day, 
will  to-morrow  be  the  first  to  decree  my 
precipitation  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  In 
every  case,  Imwever,  w'hen  the  time  arrives, 

I  shall  know  how  to  escape  from  my  desti¬ 
ny.  The  poison  I  carry  in  my  bosom  is 
remedy  alike  for  the  intoxicating  fumes  of 
ambition,  and  the  unforeseen  reverses  of 
fortune.  It  has  been  my  constant  compa¬ 
nion  since  my  retreat  from  Moscow.  If  the 
fortune  of  arms  be  adverse  to  me  during 
this  memorable  campaign,  I  shall  have  it 
in  my  power  to  avoid  falling  alive  into  the 
hands  of  my  enemies.  What  say  you 
The  anguish  of  Josephine  w'as  extreme,  she 
grasped  his  hand  and  placed  it  next  her 
heart ;  emotion  gained  upon  him  ;  and  at 
length,  bursting  into  tears,  in  half-stifled 
accents  he  exclaimed,  “  Ah  !  si  je  possedais 
une  autre  Josephine  !” 

When  Napoleon’s  banishment  to  the 
island  of  Elba  was  announced  to  Jose¬ 
phine,  she  wished  to  follow  him  thither. 
“  If  his  dearest  friends  now  abandon  him,’’ 
she  cried,  “  I  at  least  will  not  be  one  of 
them.  I  hate  the  ungrateful,  and  shall 
never  share  any  of  their  panic  terrors.  1 
will  go  and  join  him  in  his  island,  and 
there,  in  the  society  of  a  few  friends,  we 
may  both  enjoy,  perhaps,  some  last  rays  of 
happiness!” 

From  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  entertain¬ 
ed  for  the  personal  character  of  Josephine 
the  highest  esteem  and  regard,  she  received 
the  most  marked  attentions.  Even  during 
the  continuance  of  the  warmest  hostilities 
between  England  and  France,  the  Prince 
Regent  (George  IV.)  had  courteously  given 
orders  that  all  plants  destined  for  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Malmaison,  should  be  shipped 
without  let  or  hindrance  at  any  of  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  English 
detained  prisoners  of  war  in  France,  Jose¬ 
phine  had  ever  professed  and  proved  her¬ 
self  the  friend. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Elba,  Josephine  fell  into  a  state 
I  of  profound  melancholy.  She  could  not 
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Lear  liis  name  mentioned  without  deep 
emotion,  and  professed  the  greatest  repug¬ 
nance  for  Murat,  by  whom  she  believed 
that  both  her  husband  and  herself  had  been 
betrayed.  A  few  days  before  her  death, 
she  entertained  the  Emperor  Alexander  at 
La  Malmaison.  She  was  too  ill  to  do  her¬ 
self  the  honors  of  her  house,  and  deputed 
that  task  to  the  Duchess  de  St.  Leu. 
Hearing  that  the  disease  was  of  a  more 
dangerous  character  than  her  attendants 
apprehended,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  re¬ 
turned  within  a  week  after  to  La  Malmai¬ 
son  and  craved  admission  to  the  bedside  of 
Josephine.  He  entered  the  room,  and  be¬ 
held  her  in  a  dying  state. — Eugene  de 
Beauharnais  and  Queen  Hortense,  her  two 
children,  were  kneeling  by  her  side,  and 
receiving  their  mother’s  farewell  blessing  ! 
The  name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  on 
her  lips  when  she  breathed  her  last ! 

The  remains  of  Josephine  were  deposited 
in  the  church  of  Ruel,  the  adjoining  village 
to  La  Malmaison.  Her  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  by  M.  de  Barral,  Archbishop  of 
Tours,  who  had  for  some  years  been  her 
almoner,  and  for  whom  she  had  ever  pro¬ 
fessed  and  entertained  the  most  profound 
reverence  and  affection.  The  prelate  had, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  avowed  his  un¬ 


alterable  attachment  to  her  person,  and 
proved  it  in  life  and  death.  So  intense 
was  his  grief,  that  at  her  obsequies,  tears 
repeatedly  interrupted  him  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  sacred  duties,  and  when  the 
tomb  closed  over  the  coffiu  of  Josephine, 
the  archbishop  hastened  from  the  church, 
exclaiming  as  he  cros.sed  its  threshold. 

Dies  mei  sicut  umbra  declinaveruut  et  ego 
sieut  feenum  arui ;  tu  autem,  Domine,  in 
mternum,  permanes!” 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Josephine,  the  writer  of  the  foregoing 
pages  visited  La  Malmaison.  It  was  less  a 
palace-like  abode  than  a  country  residence, 
of  which  any  private  individual  might  have 
been  proud.  The  furniture  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  house  w’ere  still  exactly  in  the 
same  order  as  when  she  had  inhabited  it ; 
her  very  sleeping-room  remained  unaltered. 
As  he  gazed  upon  the  bed  upon  which  she 
had  breathed  her  last,  a  startled  bat  sud¬ 
denly  rustled  forth  from  behind  the  cur¬ 
tains,  and  described  its  loud  eccentric 
flight  all  around  the  chamber. 

The  incident  was  a  trivial  one,  and  yet 
conveyed  to  the  mind  a  singularly  effective 
image  of  desolation  and  extinguished 
grandeur ! 


From  Ilowitt't  Jouru4l. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN’S  BOOTS. 


TRANSLATED  BY  MARY  HOWITT. 


There  is  a  street  in  Rome  which  is  called 
Via  della  Purijicazione ;  yet  nobody  can 
say  of  it  that  it  is  purified.  It  goes  up¬ 
hill  and  down-hill ;  cabbage-stalks  and  old  ; 
broken  pots  lie  scattered  about  it ;  the  i 
smoke  comes  curling  out  of  the  door  of  the  1 
public-house,  and  the  lady  who  lives  oppo¬ 
site  to  me — yes,  1  cannot  help  it,  but  it  is 
true — the  lady  on  the  opposite  side,  she 
shakes  her  sheets  every  morning  out  of  the 
window.  In  this  street  there  generally  live 
many  foreigners ;  this  year,  however,  fear 
of  the  fever  and  malignant  sickness  keeps 
most  of  them  in  Naples  and  Florence.  1 
lived  quite  alone  in  a  great  big  house  ; 
neither  the  host  nor  hostess  ever  slept  there 
at  night. 

It  was  a  great,  big,  cold  house,  with  a 


little,  wet  garden,  in  which  there  grew  only 
one  row  of  peas  and  a  half-extinguished 
gilly-flower  ;  and  yet,  in  the  very  next  gar¬ 
den,  which  lay  higher,  there  were  hedges 
of  monthly  roses,  and  trees  full  of  yellow 
lemons.  These  last,  spite  of  the  incessant 
rain,  looked  vigorous ;  the  roses,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  looked  as  if  they  had  lain  for  eight 
days  in  the  sea. 

The  evenings  were  so  lonesome  in  the 
cold  large  rooms  ;  the  black  chimney  yawn¬ 
ing  between  the  windows,  and  without  were 
rain  and  mist.  All  the  doors  were  fastened 
with  locks  and  iron  bolts ;  but  what  good 
could  that  do?  The  wind  whistled  in  a 
tone  sharp  enough  to  cut  one  in  two  through 
the  cracks  in  the  doors ;  the  thin  faggots 
kindled  in  the  chimney,  but  did  not  send 
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out  their  warmth  very  far  ;  the  cold  stone 
floor,  the  damp  walls,  and  the  lofty  ceiling 
seemed  only  suited  to  the  summer  season. 

If  I  would  make  myself  right  comfortable, 
I  was  obliged  to  put  on  my  travelling  fur 
boots,  my  great  coat,  my  cloak,  and  my 
fur-cap — yes,  and  then  I  could  do  tolerably 
well.  To  be  sure,  the  side  next  the  fire  was 
half  roasted  ;  but  then,  in  this  world,  peo¬ 
ple  must  learn  to  turn  and  twist  themselves 
about,  and  I  turned  myself  like  a  sunflower. 

The  evenings  were  somewhat  long ;  but 
then  the  teeth  took  into  their  heads  to  get 
up  a  nervous  concert,  and  it  was  extraordi¬ 
nary  with  what  alacrity  the  proposal  was 
accepted.  A  downright  Danish  toothache 
cannot  compare  itself  to  an  Italian  one. 
Here  the  pain  played  upon  the  very  fangs 
of  the  teeth,  as  if  there  sate  a  Liszt  or  a 
Thalberg  at  them  ;  now  it  thundered  in  the 
foreground,  now  in  the  background.  There 
was  an  accordance  and  strength  in  the 
whole  thing,  which  at  last  drove  me  beside 
myself. 

Besides  the  evening  concerts,  there  were 
also  nocturnal  concerts ;  and  during  such  a 
one,  while  the  windows  rattled  in  the  storm, 
and  rain  poured  do^vn  in  torrents,  I  threw 
a  half-melancholy  glance  upon  my  night- 
lamp.  My  writing  implements  stood  just 
by,  and  I  saw,  quite  plainly,  that  the  pen 
was  dancing  along  over  the  paper  as  if  it 
were  guided  by  an  invisible  hand  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  ;  it  was  guided  by  its  own  hand, 
it  wrote  from  dictation  ;  and  who  dictated  ? 
Yes,  it  may  sound  incredible,  but  is  the 
truth  for  all  that.  And  when  1  say  so,  peo¬ 
ple  will  believe  me.  It  was  my  boots — my 
old  Copenhagen  boots — which,  being  soaked 
through  and  through  with  rain-water,  now 
had  their  place  in  the  chimney,  near  to  the 
red  glowing  fire.  Whilst  I  w'as  suffering 
from  tooth-ache,  they  were  suffering  from 
dropsy ;  they  dictated  their  own  autobio¬ 
graphy,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  Italian  winter  of  1840 
—41 . 

The  Boots  said — 

“We  are  two  brothers.  Right  and  Left 
Boot.  Our  earliest  recollection  is  of  being 
strongly  rubbed  over  with  wax,  and  after 
that  highly  polished.  I  could  see  myself 
reflected  in  my  brother  ;  my  brother  could 
see  himself  reflected  in  me  ;  and  we  saw 
that  we  were  only  one  body — a  sort  of  Cas¬ 
tor  and  Pollux  ;  a  pair  of  together-grown 
Siamese,  which  fate  has  ordained  to  live 
and  die,  to  exist,  and  not  to  exist,  together. 
We  were,  both  of  us,  native  Copenhageners. 


“  The  shoemaker’s  apprentice  carried 
us  out  into  the  world  in  his  own  hands, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  sweet,  but,  alas  !  false 
hopes  of  our  destination.  The  person  to 
whom  we  were  thus  brought,  pulled  us  on 
by  the  cars,  until  wo  fitted  to  his  legs,  and 
then  he  went  down  stairs  in  us.  .  We 
creaked  for  joy  !  When  we  got  out  of  doors 
it  rained — we  kept  creaking  on,  however  ; 
but  only  for  the  first  day.  • 

“  Ah  !  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  wea¬ 
ther  to  go  through  in  this  world  !  We  were 
not  matle  for  water  boots,  and  therefore  did 
not  feel  happy.  No  bru.shiiig  ever  gave  us 
again  the  polish  of  our  youth  :  the  polish 
which  we  possessed  when  the  shoemaker’s 
apprentice  carried  us  through  the  streets  in 
his  hand.  Who  can  describeour  joy,  there¬ 
fore,  when  we  heard  it  said  one  morning, 
that  we  were  going  into  foreign  parts  !  yes, 
were  even  going  to  Italy,  to  that  mild, 
warm  country,  where  we  should  only  tread 
upon  marble  and  classic  ground  ;  drink  in 
the  sunshine,  and,  of  a  certainty,  recover 
the  brightness  of  our  youth. 

“  We  set  out.  Through  the  longest  part 
of  our  journey  we  slept  in  the  trunk,  and 
dreamed  about  the  warm  countries.  In  the 
cities  or  the  country,  we  made  good  use  of 
our  eyes :  it  was,  however,  bad  weather, 
and  wet  there  also  as  in  Denmark.  Our 
soles  were  taken  ill  of  palsy,  and  in  Munich 
were  obliged  to  be  taken  off,  and  we  had  a 
new  pair ;  but  these  were  so  well  done, 
that  tliey  looked  like  native  soles. 

“  ‘  Oh,  that  we  were  but  across  the  Alps  !’ 
sighed  we  ;  ‘  there  the  weather  is  mild  and 
good.’ 

“  We  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
but  we  found  neither  mild  nor  good  weather. 
It  rained  and  blew ;  and  when  we  trod  upon 
marble,  it  was  so  icy-cold,  that  it  forced 
the  cold  perspiration  out  of  our  soles : 
wherever  we  trod  we  left  behind  a  wet  im¬ 
pression.  In  the  evenings,  however,  it  was 
very  amusing  when  the  shoe-boys  at  the 
hotels  collected  and  numbered  the  boots 
and  shoes ;  and  we  were  set  among  all 
these  foreign  companions,  and  heard  them 
tell  about  all  the  cities  where  they  had  been. 
There  was  once  a  pair  of  beautiful,  red  mo¬ 
rocco  boots,  with  black  feet — I  think  it  was 
in  Bologna — that  told  us  all  about  their 
ascending  Vesuvius,  where  their  feet  were 
burnt  off  with  the  subterranean  heat  Ah! 
we  could  not  help  longing  to  die  such  a 
death. 

“  ‘  If  we  were  but  acro.ss  the  Appenines  ! 
If  we  wore  but  in  Rome  1’  sighed  we.  And 
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wc  came  thither ;  but  for  one  week  after  i 
another  have  been  trainplinj:;  about  in  no-  | 
thing  but  wet  and  mud.  People  must  see 
everything ;  and  wonderful  sights,  and  rainy 
weather,  never  come  to  an  end.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  warm  sunbeam  has  refreshed  us  ;  the 
cold  wind  is  always  whistling  round  us. 
Oh,  Koine  !  Rome  !  For  the  lirst  time, 
this  night  do  we  inhale  warmth  in  this 
blessed  chimney  corner,  and  we  will  inhale 
it  till  we  burst !  The  upper  leathers  are 
gone  already, —  nothing  remains  but  the 
hind  quarters,  and  they  will  soon  give  way. 
Before,  however,  we  die  this  blessed  death, 
we  wish  to  leave  our  history  behind  us ; 
and  we  wish  also  that  our  corpses  should  be 
taken  to  Berlin,  to  repose  near  to  that  man 
who  had  the  heart  and  the  courage  to  de¬ 
scribe  ‘  Italy  as  it  is,’ — even  by  the  truth- 
loving  Nicolai.” 


And  with  these  words  the  boots  crumbled 
to  pieces. 

All  was  still :  my  night-lamp  had  gone 
out.  1  myself  slumbered  a  little ;  and 
when  towards  morning  1  awoke,  1  found  it 
was  all  a  dream !  But  when  1  glanced  to¬ 
wards  the  chimney-corner,  I  saw  the  boots 
all  shrivelled  up,  .standing  like  mummies 
beside  the  cold  ashes !  1  looked  at  the 

paper  which  lay  near  to  my  lamp — it  was 
grey  paper,  full  of  ink  spots — the  pen  un¬ 
questionably  had  been  over  it,  but  the 
words  had  all  run  one  into  another  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  pen  had  written  the  Memoirs  of 
the  boots  on  grey  paper.  That,  however, 
which  was  legible  1  copied  out ;  and  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  so  good  as  to  recollect  that  it  is 
not  I,  but  my  boots,  which  make  this  com¬ 
plaint  of  La  bella  Italia. 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
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LORD  JOII.N  MANNERS. 


There  are  some  features  in  our  political' 
system,  which,  when  contrasted  with  our 
national  greatness,  have  excited  the  aston- ; 
ishment  of  mankind — there  arc  some  in  our 
social  .system  which  are  viewed  with  sorrow  j 
and  indignation.  The  attention  of  l^ordl 
John  Manners  would  seem,  from  a  very 
early  age,  to  have  been  arrested  by  both ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  later  fruits 
of  his  mind,  he  has  long  been  struggling, 
with  a  deep  and  earnest  purpose,  to  recon¬ 
cile  inconsistencies,  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  overlooked  but  for  the  frightful 
evils  they  have  produced  ;  or,  not  finding 
a  ground  of  reconciliation,  to  discover  some 
means  by  which  they  might  be  avoided  in  a 
general  reconstruction  of  society,  or,  in  his 
view,  a  restoration  on  its  old  basis. 

We  might  suppose  that  Lord  John  Man¬ 
ners,  looking  at  the  working  of  our  consti¬ 
tutional  form  of  government,  secs  that  the 
popular  influence  has  been  carried  too  far, 
not,  perhaps,  for  the  theory  of  freedom,  but 
for  the  practical  organization  of  society — 
that  events  are  tending  towards  a  general 
anarchy  of  interests  and  opinions — that 
each  class,  each  sect,  having,  through  the 
representative  system,  a  portion  of  the  le¬ 
gislative  authority  in  its  own  hands,  is  able, 


if  not  to  secure  its  own  exclusive  objects, 
effectually  to  obstruct  those  of  others — that 
in  their  mutual  rivalries  a  harmonious 
agreement  upon  any  vital  question  is  as 
little  to  be  expected  as  a  cheerful  or  an 
enforced  submi.ssion  to  authority — that  in 
this  multiplication  of  dilemmas  the  power 
of  any  given  ])rinciple  of  government  to 
solve  such  multifarious  difficulties  becomes 
proportionately  weakened — that  the  result 
of  this  confusion  of  the  only  agents  of  legis¬ 
lation  or  administration  is,  from  time  to 
time,  an  absolute  paralysis  of  the  governing 
power, — until,  finally,  our  Ministers,  mis¬ 
called  Rulers,  are  forced  to  use  a  counter¬ 
feit  authority,  which  they  know  is  not  their 
own,  and  of  which  they  are  afraid,  even 
w'hile  they  use  it,  when  they  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  majorities,  created  by  violent  and 
scarcely  constitutional  appeals  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  will,  to  carry  great  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions,  or  even  to  effect  some  of  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  suggestions  of  sound  policy ;  thus 
producing,  by  the  ageney  of  fictitious  en¬ 
thusiasm  acting  upon  fear,  results  which 
ought  to  be  obtained,  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  sagacity  of  statesmen  as¬ 
suming  the  initiative  in  legislation,  or, 
on  the  other,  from  a  steady  and  growing 
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conviction  in  the  public  mind.  Two  the  very  clumsy  action  of  the  system,  is 
striking  instances  of  this  inadequacy  of  made  apparent.  In  the  one  case,  political 
our  political  system  as  at  present  admi-  wisdom  is  lost  sight  of,  experience  scouted, 
nistered — an  inadequacy  which  seems  likely  j  reason  unheeded,  until  the  greatest  change 
to  be  made  more  apparent  the  more  the 
different  interests  in  the  country  become 
equalized,  and  the  representative  influence 
more  fairly  distributed  in  the  House — Lord 
.lohii  Manners  may,  in  common  with  others, 
have  observed  witli  astonishment.  Passing 
over  the  parliamentary  history  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  of  Reform,  he  may  have 
contemplated,  with  the  curious  eye  and  the 
passionless  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn-Laws  was  carried.  As  a  measure  of 
fiscal  and  commercial,  or  international 
polity,  such  a  subject  ought,  one  would 
suppose,  to  have  been  divorced  from  party 
politics  entirely  ;  or,  if  that  were  impossible, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  such  a 
question  would  have  been  decided  on  by 
the  most  highly  cultivated  minds  in  the 
political  world,  who  would  have  fixed  on 
the  time  and  mode  of  repealing  those  laws, 
not  without  reference  to  political  considera¬ 
tions,  but  wholly  uninfluenced  by  politi¬ 
cal  passions.  Yet  we  find,  when  the  crisis 
comes,  all  the  knowledge,  training,  sagacity 
of  those  miscalled  leading  men  of  the  day  selves  of  the  advantage  of  legitimate  au- 
— all  that  has  hitherto  constituted  them  the  thority.  Perhaps,  if  we  could  penetrate  to 
superiors  of  their  countrymen,  is  abandoned  the  conclusions  to  which  this  course  of  ob- 
as  utterly  useless  ;  for  without  exercising  servation  may  have  led  Lord  John  Man- 
their  reason,  scarcely  even  their  will,  but  ners,  we  should  find,  that  to  escape  from 
influenced  by  accidental  combinations  of  the  consequences  of  this  legislative  and 
circumstances  of  the  lowest  order,  in  a  political  anarchy  he  would  take  refuge  in 

rational  point  of  view,  they  yield  that  to  a  absolutism.  At  least,  we  have  all  seen 

one-sided  organization  out  of  doors  which  how  strong  are  his  sympathies  on  behalf  of 
they  had  steadily  and  obstinately  refused  the  dispossessed  sovereign  of  Spain, — sym-* 
when  urged  on  them,  as  being  for  the  bene-  pathies  which  appear  to  be  less  strong  even 

fit  of  all,  by  some  of  the  most  profound  for  the  man  than  for  the  system  which  he 

thinkers  of  the  time.  So  much  for  a  case  represents.  But  this,  we  are  persuaded, 
in  which  something,  never  mind  by  what  would  stop  short  with  theory.  As  a  British 
means,  has  been  done ;  now  for  one,  still  nobleman  born  and  bred,  and  holding  all 
more  vitally  important,  in  which  the  ful-  his  social  privileges,  as  well  as  his  political 
filment  of  our  duties  and  the  fruition  of  our  rights,  under  a  constitutional  form  of  go- 
hopes  would  seem,  from  the  operation  of  vernment,  still  more  as  a  member  of  the 
the  causes  already  enumerated,  to  be  post-  representative  branch  of  the  legislature,  he 
poned  to  an  indefinite  future.  We  refer  to  would  never,  we  are  convinced,  seek  so  vio- 
the  question  of  National  Education.  Here  lent  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  he  de- 
there  is  no  want  of  the  will  on  the  part  of  plores,  so  long  as  he  could  see  other  means 
successive  ministers  of  this  country.  Cabi-  of  neutralizing  their  effects.  In  truth,  he 
net  after  cabinet  proclaim,  at  once  their  does  propose  a  very  different  kind  of  reme- 
earnest  wish  and  their  utter  hopelessness,  dy, — one  which  is  not  only  more  consistent 
In  the  one  case  the  obstruction  might  be  with  the  constitution,  but  which  is  also 
said  to  have  originated  with  the  governors,  quite  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  Bri- 
in  the  other  it  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  tish  people.  This  brings  us  to  a  conside- 
that  it  is  assignable  to  the  governed :  but  ration  of  another  class  of  questions  which 
in  each  case  the  inadequacy,  or,  at  least,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Lord  John 


which  a  commercial  people  could  make  in 
their  system  almost  takes  the  shape  of  a 
rash  and  purposeless  experiment ;  while  in 
the  other,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the 
pauperised  population  of  this  country  is 
increasing  with  frightful  rapidity,  that  all 
those  moral  evils  of  which  education  is 
especially  the  antidote  arc  still  more  fright¬ 
fully  increasing  in  an  in(rca.sing  ratio,  yet 
an  enlightened  government,  seeing  this  di¬ 
lemma,  is  utterly  powerless  to  apply  any 
systematic  remedy;  and  ignorance,  crime, 
and  sin,  of  every  kind,  are  allowed,  un¬ 
checked,  to  spread  their  ravages  through 
the  land. 

Perhaps  we  arc  assuming  too  much  in  as¬ 
signing  these  views  to  Lord  John  jManners  ; 
but  they  arc  founded  on  notorious  facts, 
and  are  consistent  with  much  that  he  has 
spoken  and  written.  In  fact,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  that  in  common  with 
some  of  the  most  observant  men  of  the  age 
he  is  forced  to  perceive,  that  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  we  are  running  into  another — that  in 
our  dread  of  tvrannv  we  have  deprived  our- 
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Mannors,  and  with  regard  to  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  he  has  given  promise  of 
much  usefulness  to  his  country. 

The  social  con<lition  of  England,  but 
more  especially  the  state  of  the  poorer 
classes,  is  a  subject  which  the  chief  public 
men  of  the  day  dread  to  probe  to  its  core, 
while  they  strive  in  vain  to  banish  it  from 
legislative  consideration.  The  awful  facts 
are  too  well  known  to  require  recapitula¬ 
tion  here.  They  have  startled  the  public 
conscience  out  of  its  apathy  on  more 
than  one  occasion  of  warning  peril.  But 
class  selfishness,  and  the  cumbrousness  of 
our  machinery  of  legislation,  have  as  often 
lulled  that  conscience  again  to  sleep,  or 
stified  its  faint  efforts  at  atonement.  It  is 
so  difficult  for  a  nation  to  believe  itself 
wrong.  It  is  so  hard  to  unlearn  lessons 
that  have  been  taught  with  the  approval  of 
our  own  ratiocination, — truths  that  have 
been  exemplified  by  temporal  prosperity. 
The  pride  of  human  reason  rejects  author¬ 
ity  ;  nor  can  it,  save  in  an  extremity  of 
distress,  supplicate  its  pardon  by  confessing 
its  errors  and  retracing  its  steps.  We  do 
not  like,  after  having  believed  for  years  in 
principles  to  which  we  have  squared  our 
conduct,  to  confess  that  those  principles 
are  wrong,  or  that,  in  our  ignorance,  we 
have  misapplied  them ;  and  to  have  to 
come  back  to  those  other  principles  which 
we  have  derided  and  rejected,  only,  as  it 
would  seem,  because  they  were  imposed 
on  us  by  authority.  The  grey-haired  man 
does  not  like  to  be  rebuked  by  the  child, 
cither  in  the  borrowed  wisdom  of  his  words 
or  in  the  innocence  of  his  life.  It  has  been 
so  with  all  great  nations.  It  is  so  espe¬ 
cially  with  England  at  the  present  time. 
But  a  reaction  has  commenced,  a  steady 
and  increasing  reaction ;  a  reaction  of  the 
moral  feelings  against  the  cold  maxims  of 
selfishness ;  a  reaction  whose  slow  but  re¬ 
sistless  tide  is  swelled  and  upheld  by  a 
deep  under-current  of  Christian  love  and 
Christian  sense  of  duty.  Already  we  see 
distinguished  members  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  calling  on  the  government 
and  on  the  wealthier  classes  to  adopt  vari¬ 
ous  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people.  The  efforts  of 
such  men  as  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Cowper,  and 
many  others,  who  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  this  noble  though  humble  sphere 
of,  action,  cannot  continue  without  their 
ultimate  result.  And  however  contracted 
may  be  their  views,  or  however  limited 
their  sphere  of  usefulness,  still  we  may  cal¬ 


culate  upon,  at  least,  partial  and  fractional 
benefits  being  produced.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  time,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  unity  in  all  such  movements  ; 
there  are  so  many  divisions  of  religious  and 
political  opinion  ;  there  is  so  much  absurd 
pride  of  class ;  such  an  indisposition  to 
merge  individual  ambition  in  some  joint- 
stock  effort  of  enlarged  benevolence,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  all  these  excellent  men 
to  act  on  any  general  and  comprehensive 
plan.  Not  only  is  an  immense  amount  of 
real  Christian  feeling  and  of  moral  energy 
wasted,  but,  in  fact,  these  partial  and,  by 
so  many,  misdirected  efforts  tend  to  neu¬ 
tralize  each  other.  The  inert  morality  of 
the  public,  which  we  know  may  be,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Anti-Slavery  question,  work¬ 
ed  up  from  its  passive  into  a  highly  active 
st.ate,  is  thus  reduced  to  a  condition  in 
which  it  is  little  better  than  dormant.  Each 
individual,  or  each  section  or  congregation 
of  benevolent  enthusiasts,  is  satisfied  with 
the  accomplishment  of  some  small,  isolated 
object,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  a  very 
good  specific,  under  more  prosperous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  the  cure  of  some  accidental 
flaw  in  the  social  system,  but  which  becomes 
wholly  powerless  for  any  effectual  good 
where  the  general  sum  of  evil  is  so  enor¬ 
mous.  One  man  is  for  Field-garden  Al¬ 
lotments  ;  another  sees  his  end  attained  by 
a  general  system  of  Drainage  in  large 
towns  ;  another  would  rouse  the  people  in 
fjivor  of  a  Ten-hours’  Factory-bill ;  another 
pictures  to  himself  England  an  Eden  of 
multitudinous  paradises  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Self-supporting  Villages,  upon  tho 
principle  of  a  sort  of  Church-of-England 
communism.  They  all  profess  to  go  towards 
the  same  goal,  yet,  like  horses  ill-matched 
in  a  team,  they  arc  all  pulling  different 
ways,  and  neutralizing  strength  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  would  be  great. 

Not  the  least  distinguished  amongst 
the  earnest  laborers  in  the  cause  of  social 
reform  is  Lord  John  Manners.  That  he 
has  propounded  any  of  these  specific  plans, 
that  he  has  announced  any  new  and  infalli¬ 
ble  nostrum  for  the  cure,  by  local  applica¬ 
tion,  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  social  system, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  On  the  contrary, 
compared  with  the  extensive  nature  of  his 
views,  his  actual  means  of  usefulness  are 
small.  He  has,  from  time  to  time,  given 
his  support  to  some  of  the  proposals  we 
have  referred  to  ;  but  he  has  always  quali¬ 
fied  his  approval  by  linking  it  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  more  enlarged  views.  Indeed 
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it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  is  rather 
yearning  to  be  useful  than  that  he  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  so  yet.  But  the  architect  who 
plans  a  building  may  be  charged  with  con¬ 
tributing  nothing  towards  its  actual  erec¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  often  hear  great  generals 
sneered  at,  because  it  is  said  that  without  | 
the  bravery  of  their  troops  they  could  ucver 
have  won  their  battles.  Yet  no  one  would 
place  on  a  level  with  the  planner  of  the  j 
structure  the  man  who  carries  the  hod  of 
mortar  and  the  trowel  ;  nor  would  any 
rational  thinker  overlook  the  fact,  that 
without  the  scheme  of  the  general,  and  his 
watchful  eye,  all  the  valor  of  the  troops 
would  be  thrown  away.  We  arc  not  claim¬ 
ing  for  Lord  John  Manners  the  character  of 
a  great  political  architect,  nor  the  station 
of  a  parliamentary  general.  As  yet  his 
public  life  has  been  but  a  series  of  efforts 
and  indications  of  ulterior  purposes  ;  but 
we  do  see  in  the  spirit,  the  deep  sense  of 
religious  duty  that  animates  him,  the  germ 
of  what,  apparently,  will  prove  the  only 
regenerative  influence  in  our  social  system. 
No  doubt  he  has  run  into  extremes.  But 
consider  how  young  he  is.  Remember  that 
some  of  the  proceedings  for  which  ho  was 
thoughtlessly  quizzed  took  place  when  he 
had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  legal  man¬ 
hood.  Look  around  among  the  nobility  of 
this  or  of  any  other  country.  Rare,  indeed, 
is  it  to  find  a  young  man  of  his  age  with 
such  decided  talents,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  such  a  gravity  of  spirit,  such  a  free¬ 
dom  from  affectation,  and  such  a  devotion 
to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of 
his  fellow’^-creatures.  From  such  disinte¬ 
rested  feelings  and  such  noble  purposes, 
what  may  not  spring,  when  a  longer  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  cold,  obstructive  realities  of 
life,  and  a  conviction  of  the  impossibility 
of  ever  carrying  extreme  measures  amidst 
such  a  general  confusion  of  principles  and 
interests,  shall  have  forced  itself  on  his 
mind,  and  have  modified  his  opinions ! 

Lord  John  Planners  goes  at  once  to,  as 
he  believes,  the  fountain-head  of  these 
evils.  He  is  not  content  with  merely  cau¬ 
terising  local  sores,  or  with  soothing,  by 
temporary  expedients,  the  general  irritation 
produced  by  the  social  disease ;  he  would 
go  to  the  very  source,  puiify  the  springs, 
and,  however  long  the  process  might  take, 
infuse  an  entirely  new  life  into  the  organi¬ 
zation.  He  holds,  that  our  chief  social 
evils  arise  from  the  diseased  state  of  the 
moral  nature  exhibited  by  those  who,  from 
their  having  the  wealth  and  station,  have 


therefore  the  power  of  producing  either  good 
or  evil.  A  neglect  of  the  most  plain  reli¬ 
gious  obligations  imposed  by  Christianity, 
and  the  substitution  for  tliom  of  certain 
maxims  which,  however  good  for  promoting 
the  merely  w'orldly  prosperity  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  nations,  do,  nevertheless,  exalt 
selfishness  into  the  law  of  human  con¬ 
duct  ;  this  he  conceives  to  be  the  great 
cause  which,  extending  its  ramifications 
from  the  highest  down  to  almost  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  produce  those  eft’ects, 
impalpable  at  first,  but  which  have  increas¬ 
ed  with  frightful  rapidity,  as  the  area  of 
competition  has  been  contracted  by  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the  cuinulativo 
power  of  evil  stimulated  and  developed. 
The  simple  and  universally  applicable 
moral  injunction,  “  Do  unto  others  as 
you  wmuld  they  should  do  unto  you,”  has 
been  utterly  departed  from,  not  merely 
because  the  individual  selfishness  of  men 
has  induced  them  to  neglect  it,  but  because 
a  new  code  of  laws  has  been  substituted  by 
modern  reason  for  the  Divine  laws,  and 
men  have  been  taught,  as  a  duty,  so  to  dis¬ 
regard  it.  Nor  has  the  working  of  this 
evil,  he  conceives,  stopped  with  its  material 
consequences.  A  degraded  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes ;  insufticient  food,  bad 
housing,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  desti¬ 
tution  ;  these  arc  not  the  only  mischiefs 
that  have  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  the 
Divine  behest.  Worse  than  these  is  the 
utter  severance  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor — between  the  employers  and  the  em¬ 
ployed — the  check  to  those  mutual  sympa¬ 
thies  arising  from  protection  on  the  one 
hand,  and  affection  on  the  other,  which 
ought  to  exist  between  those  who  arc 
brought  into  daily  contact  in  such  mutual 
relations.  Lord  John  Manners  regards 
England  as  a  Christian  nation  unchris¬ 
tianized. 

The  remedy  proposed  for  these  evils  by 
Lord  John  Maimers  is  a  perfectly  intelligi¬ 
ble  one.  That  it  is  also  the  natural  remedy 
may  be  the  reason  why,  in  the  unnatural 
state  to  which  society  has  reached  in  this 
country,  it  should  at  present  be  scouted, 
and  some  of  its  supporters  laughed  at  as 
visionaries.  Among  them,  let  us  add,  will 
be  found  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  this  age — some  of  the  holiest  and  most 
learned  men  now  living.  And  here  let  us 
pause  to  correct  an  error  that  very  com¬ 
monly  prevails  with  regard  to  Lord  John 
Manners,  and  some  of  those  who  think  with 
!  him.  They  are  looked  upon  as  young,  in- 
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experienced,  entliusiastic  visionaries,  and,  f 
above  all,  as  innovators.  ISow,  this  is  an  ; 
error,  'riie.se  young  men  were  not  guilty  of 
that  ra.slmcss  and  that  love  of  the  new 
which  was  attributed  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were,  if  anything,  somewhat 
too  enamored  of  the  old.  Their  process  of 
reasoning  was  very  natural,  and  worthy  of 
much  older  men.  Finding  a  given  state  of 
things  existing,  which  they  saw  to  be  bad, 
they  investigated  the  causes,  and  believed 
that  they  found  in  the  more  simple  habits 
of  their  forefathers  a  motjel  which,  if  co})i'Ml, 
with  many  moditications,  would  etfectually 
reform  existing  social  abuses.  They  might 
be  right,  or  they  might  be  wrong ;  but  at 
least  it  was  a  guarantee  of  their  humility 
that  they  so  loudly  proclaimed  reliance  on 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 

Lord  John  Manners  proposes  two  classes 
of  remedies.  The  first  is  a  reorganization 
and  reinvigoration  of  the  Church  ot  Kng- 
land,  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  those  duties  as 
the  spiritual  instructor  of  the  people  for 
which  its  large  revenues  were,  or,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  been  given.  Without  enter¬ 
ing  here  into  the  peculiar  inode  in  which 
he  would  effect  this  reorganization,  or,  as 
he  would  call  it,  restoration  of  the  ISational 
Church  (every  earnest  reformer  has  his 
crotchet,  and  that  of  Lord  John  Manners 
will,  by  many,  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
one),  we  will  merely  observe,  that  the  end 
which  Lord  John  Manners  jnoposes  to  him¬ 
self  is  altogether  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
society,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  by  creating  a  more  general  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  Divine  will,  and  a  wider  and 
deeper  sense  of  religious  obligations.  We 
purposely  suppress,  at  present,  the  exact 
means  by  which  this  desirable  result  is  ti^ 
be  effected,  until  we  come  to  consider  the 
publications  in  which  they  have  been  ex¬ 
plained.  One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that 
some  very  strong  and  wide-spread  ‘‘  revival” 
is  necessary  in  those  districts  (and,  let  us 
add,  scarcely  less  so  in  the  agricultural 
districts),  or  the  bonds  of  society  must, 
when  the  pressure  of  poverty  becomes  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong,  be  broken  asunder,  or  be 
so  loosened  as  to  render  government,  except 
by  force,  impossible.  In  an  earlier  part  of 
this  paper  it  w’as  hinted  that  Lord  John 
Manners’  political  theories  might  lead  him 
up  to  absolutism,  but  that  he  preferred  to 
attain  obedience  by  different  means.  These, 
which  we  have  alluded  to,  arc  the  means 
which  he  proposes  ;  and,  resorted  to  with 
due  caution,  they  arc,  undoubtedly,  legiti- 
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mate  means.  Hut  he  regards  this  counter¬ 
action  thioiigh  the  Church  as  but  one  por¬ 
tion  of  his  general  plan  for  reuniting  in  the 
bonds  of  harmony,  and  love,  and  mutual 
obligation,  the  dissevered  and  mutually  le- 
pugnant  classes  of  this  country.  He  thinks 
that  political  power,  through  the  represen¬ 
tative  system,  has  become  too  much  ccuitor- 
cd  in  the  middle  classes ;  that,  under  a 
misconception  of  the  laws  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  those  chesses  have  constituted  them¬ 
selves  the  natural  enemies  of  the  dependent 
classes  ;  that  they  have,  perhaps  unwilling¬ 
ly,  and  only  under  the  influence  of  an 
insane  spirit  of  competition,  established  a 
tyranny  of  the  purse,  by  which  capital, 
converted,  morally  speaking,  into  an  ab¬ 
straction  free  from  all  human  ties,  is  made 
to  grind  labor,  which  can  never  be  disso¬ 
ciated  fVom  human  sympathies,  and,  worse, 
from  human  wants.  A  similar  process,  he 
seems  to  think,  has  been  going  on  even  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  but  proceeding 
from  different  causes.  As  luxury  increas¬ 
ed,  and  the  attractions  of  a  metropolis  or 
of  foreign  travel  grew”  stronger  with  the 
aristocracy,  who,  at  the  same  time,  became 
gradually  attracted  within  the  .‘*pherc  of 
court  influence,  they  resided  less  amongst 
their  people  ;  or,  if  they  did  visit  their 
estates,  were  no  longer  on  tho.se  terms  of 
almost  homely  intercourse  w  ith  their  tenan¬ 
try  and  laborers  w’hich  we  know  so  much 
promotes  rural  happiness.  Of  course  as 
their  affections  thus  became  estranged, 
their  sense  of  their  duties  became  more 
faint.  Without  inflicting  positive  injuries 
on  those  whom  they  were  bound  to  protect, 
they  ceased  to  dispense  among  them,  to  the 
extent  which  they  ought,  po.sitive  benefits. 
Thus,  whether  in  one  part  of  the  country 
or  in  the  other,  the  laboring  class  came  to 
be  socially  isolated,  to  have  no  friends,  to 
be  depressed,  and,  therefore,  to  be  discon¬ 
tented  ;  to  bo,  in  fine,  the  prey  of  interest¬ 
ed  demagogues,  or  the  natural  fullow'ers  of 
honest  and  earnest  Ueformers.  Now  the 
idea  of  Lord  John  Manners  seems  to  be, 
that  the  aristocracy  have  it  in  their  power 
to  restore  the  old  harmony,  if  it  ever  exist¬ 
ed,  between  themselves  and  the  masses.  Wc 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  far  lordly  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  growing  social  importance  of 
men  sprung  from  trade  may  have  helped  to 
bring  about  this  magnanimous  purpose. 
Unconsciously,  men  of  the  most  pure  minds 
are  influenced  by  mixed  motives ;  and,  as 
the  peculiar  views  which  Lord  John  Manners 
holds  on  the  subject,  of  restoring  to  the 
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Church  of  Kurland  much  that  was  struck  i  the  moral  earnestness  with  which  a  man 
from  it  when  its  establishment  was  settled  |  like  J.ord  .lohn  Manners  urr^es  his  opinions 
in  this  country,  override  his  plans  for  res- ,  on  tlie  world.  In  proportion  to  his  exalta- 
torinj^  reli^ioiLs  influence  amons  the  people  ;  '  tiiyi  of  feeling  should  be  our  candid,  somc- 
so  it  is  probable  tliat  hereditary  pride  may  j  times  even  our  charitable,  consideration, 
have  dictated  this  novel  proposal  to  unite  i  And  if  pursuing  such  honorable  aims, 
the  aristocracy  ami  the  people,  so  as  to  ■  he  should,  in  his  religious  views,  have 
form,  from  the.se  two,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  |  pushed  faith  so  far  as  to  have  allowed 
Disraeli,  “The  Nation.”  One  thing  is  !  the  form  somewhat  to  obscure  the  spirit  ; 
clear, — if  political  or  social  changes,  in-  i  if,  in  his  political  speculations,  he  should 
stead  of  being  grudgingdy  yielded  to  popu-  have  counted  too  much  upon  the  goodness 
lar  clamor,  could  take  the  sliaj)e  of  volun-  and  the  magnanimity  of  human  nature  ;  let 
tary  and  generous  conce.ssions,  dictated  by  us  remember  how’  rare,  in  these  days  of  cold 
a  spirit  of  justice,  and  originated  by  a  de-  philosophy  ami  complacent  worldliness,  arc 
sire  for  the  national  welfare,  much  that  men  of  that  fine  organization  of  which  have 
now  darkens  the  horizon  of  this  country  j  been  made,  when  in  its  perfection,  the 
would  disappear,  and  a  brighter  future  founders  of  systems ;  or,  if  we  may  not 
might  be  opened  than  at  present  we  have  place  this  young  nobleman  in  so  high  a  rank 
any  right  to  hope  for.  as  that,  how  seldom  it  is  that  we  find  enthu- 

The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  siasts  for  religion  and  virtue  in  those  who 
that  we  arc  here  adopting,  for  the  nonce,  have  been  bred  up  amidst  luxury  and 
what  we  conceive  to  be  some  of  the  view’s  of  |  tempted  to  indulgence,  and  to  whom,  if  the 
Lord  John  Manners.  It  may  be  objected  i  light  does  penetrate,  w’C  ought  sometimes 
to  them,  that  the  remedies  proposed  are  ]  more  to  wonder  than  even  when  it  falls  on 
too  speculative  ;  that  the  w’ant  of  a  good  the  humble  and  the  ignorant ! 
feeling  between  different  classes  is  not  suffi-  It  w’as  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man 
cient  to  account  for  the  existence  of  such  who,  at  the  immature  age  of  two-and- 
allegcd  evils.  As  well  might  we  refuse  to  j  twenty,  was  animated  by  such  noble  pur- 
admit,  that  the  safety  of  the  piled  caravan  1  poses,  and,  relatively  speaking,  such  original 
depends  upon  the  linch-pin.  But  has  not  sentiments,  should  altogether  avoid  cxccs-ses 
a  most  remarkable  instance  of  what  kind  or  extravagances  in  their  advocacy.  It  is 
words  and  humane  actions  will  effect,  been  especially  the  tendency  of  honorable  and 
exhibited  of  late  in  Ireland  .' — “  One  touch  upright  minds,  and  uncompromising  spi- 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.”  rits,  to  run  into  extremes,  both  in  oj>inion 
But  w’hatever  may  be  thought  by  practi-  i  and  action.  Loid  John  Alanncrs,  by  follow- 
cal  men  of  the  value  of  such  proposals  as  i  ing  up,  too  honestly  and  incautiously,  his 
these,  to  Lord  John  Manners,  at  least,  is  |  principles  to  their  conclusions,  had  created 
due  the  praise  of  advocating  them  with  an  !  a  prejudice  against  hiimself  at  the  very 
earnestness,  a  sincerity,  and  amoral  energy  |  outset  of  his  career.  It  seemed  not  to  be 
which  have  no  paralLd  among  living  poli-  i  quite  settled  whether  he  should  be  treated 
ticians.  Let  us  not  forget,  that  think-  ;  14s  a  dangerous  thinker,  or  only  as  an  ami- 
ers  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  are  j  able,  but  weak  enthusiast.  Politicians  had 
essentially  engaged  in  an  active  protest  not  then  received  the  proofs  they  subse- 
against  the  exclusive  and  tyrannical  ascend-  qucntly  did,  that,  whether  he  was  practical 
ency  of  reason  in  human  affairs.  They  or  theoretical,  he  had  a  certain  intellectual 
desire  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  human  power  which  must  make  itself  felt.  But 
mind  ;  to  give  to  the  feelings  and  sympa-  I  Lord  John  Planners,  we  repeat,  had  created 
thies  of  men  their  legitimate  share  of  influ-  a  prejudice.  That  remnant  of  Puritanism 
cnce ;  they  believe  that  duty  and  affection  j  which  still  lurks,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
cannot  be  violently  divorced  without  injury  j  in  almost  every  Englishman,  was  shocked 
to  both.  “  Young  Englandism”  was  a  at  the  yearning  retrospective  regards  of  the 
sentiment,  not  a  political  sy.stcm.  It  aim-  noble  lord — the  cool  confidence  and  satis- 
cd  at  moral  regeneration,  not  at  working  faction  with  which  he  would  appeal  to  the 
out  intellectual  problems.  It  aspired  to  authority  and  example  of  those  dreadful 
be,  so  to  speak,  a  political  religion  ;  and  people,  the  Stuart  kings — the  uncompro- 
its  apostles  were  seized  with  all  that  pas-  mising  boldness  of  his  protests  against  the 
sionate  fervor  wherewith  the  preacher  excesses  of  the  Reformation.  An  undis- 
cnchains  the  souls  of  men.  Then  let  us  guised  Puseyite,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
not  be  surprised  at,  still  less  let  us  ridicule,  very  honest  Protestant,  he  was  regarded  by 
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them  as  beins  but  a  concealed  Papist ;  and, 
while  he  was  only  cxercisinii;  his  legitimate 
right  of  reasoning  against  abuses  which  he 
believed  to  have  crept  into  both  the  doctrine 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Hug- 
land,  he  was  suspected,  in  common  witli 
others,  to  be  concerned  in  a  damnable  plot 
for  its  subversion.  VV'e  think  Lord  John 
Manners  showed,  at  this  time,  more  zeal 
than  tact ;  but,  without  having  any  special 
means  of  knowing  the  fact,  and  making  all 
allowance  for  his  unguarded,  almost  ostenta¬ 
tious  display  of  those  external  symbols  of 
Puseyism  which  were  almost  likely  to 
frighten  those  who  gloried  in  equally  hollow 
and  obtrusive  symbols  of  Protestantism, 
we  arc  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  being 
perfectly  sincere  in  believing  that  the  Church 
of  England  required  some  reorganization, 
without  having  the  slightest  wish  to  attach 
himself  to  Romanism,  or  to  do  aught  that 
could  sap  the  true  foundations  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  this  country.  Upon  this 
supposition  we  should  draw  a  line  between 
him  and  many  others  who  have  held  similar 
religious  opinions,  but  who  have  remained 
ostensibly  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  long  after  in  their  hearts  they  had 
become  Papists.  He  is  animated  by  a  deep 
and  earnest  religious  spirit.  His  Pro¬ 
testantism  is  as  sincere  as  that  of  the  most 
Protestant  of  them  all — nay,  not  even  the 
very  Sans  Culottes  of  Protestantism,  the 
dregs  of  Latitiidinarianism,  would,  we  hope, 
be  found  more  manfully  resisting  spiritual 
tyranny  than  this  young  nobleman;  but 
his  Protestantism  is  that  of  the  cathedral, 
not  that  of  the  conventicle. 

b^ven  before  he  had  entered  parliament 
some  publications  of  his  appeared,  which 
were  calculated  to  alarm  the  jealous  and 
watchful  guardians  of  Protestantism. 
Among  the  rest,  his  pamphlet  entitled,  What 
are  the  English  Roman  Catholics  to  do  ? 
showed  pretty  clearly  that,  whatever  his  ult:- 
rior  designs  might  be,  some  of  his  intermedi¬ 
ate  views  and  avowed  principles  were  not  the 
most  orthodox.  Imagine  the  affright  with 
which  the  faithful  congregations  of  the 
“  Tabernacles,”  and  the  “  Zion  Chapels  ” 
— to  say  nothing  of  Exeter  Hall — would 
regard  the  spectacle  of  a  British  Protestant 
nobleman  writing  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
friend,  after  a  fashion  so  unwonted  in  this 
country  of  free-will  and  fettered  opinions 
as  this — that  he  should  say,  “  When  the 
infamous  reign  of  Charles  II.  had  drawn  to 
a  close,  and  a  brighter  era  for  England 
generally,  and  for  Roman  Catholic  subjects 


in  particular, .  seemed  to  be  entered  upon 
by  the  accession  of  such  a  monarch  as  James 
11.;  when  the  faithful  and  the  true,  the 
meek-hearted  and  the  good,  dared  again 
look  up  to  the  throne  with  confidence  and 
love  ;  when  integrity  seemed  once  more  to 
bear  sway  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  Eng¬ 
land  again  was  laising  her  head  above  the 
waters  of  another  hemisphere,  then  was  it 
that  the  same  faithlessness  and  disregard 
of  consistency  united  Roman  Catholicism 
with  Dissent,  infallibility  with  heresy,  fire 
with  ice.”  And  still  more,  conceive  the 
lofty  disgust  with  which  Messieurs  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  would  read  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  sentence,  wherein  he  says, — 
“  'J'he  fatal  lesson  of  lt)8S  ought  to  be  had 
in  remembrance  for  all  time — a  warning  to 
kings,  and  a  teaching  to  peoples — that  good 
may  never  spring  from  evil  means,  and  that 
the  cunningest  of  earthly  alliances,  if  it  be 
unholy  and  insincere,  ends  but  in  confusion 
and  tribulation.’’  This  was  a  bold  assault 
as  coming  from  so  young  a  man  ;  but  his 
political  tendencies  w'ere  sufl&ciently  exhibit¬ 
ed  towards  the  close  of  the  same  pamphlet, 
which  was  written  to  prove  that  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  Tories, 
when  he  called  upon  them  (the  Roman 
Catholics),  ‘‘  Not  to  bind  themselves,  baud 
and  foot,  to  the  most  uncatholic,  irreverent, 
scoffing,  and  unprincipled  faction,  which 
the  putrescence  of  tliese  times  has  pro¬ 
duced  and  fostered.”  Perhaps  Lord  John 
Manners  bad  forgotten  tliis  candid  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion,  when,  with  his  friends 
Lord  George  Rentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
he  helped  to  lift  the  VVliig  leader  into  the 
vacant  scat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This 
pamphlet  contained  one  or  two  other  pas¬ 
sages  sufficiently  startling.  For  instance, 
he  tells  the  English  Roman  Catholics  that, 
“The  time  does  seem  at  hand  when 
those  among  you  who  desire  to  stand  upon 
the  old  ways — to  maintain  the  old  things — 
to  keep  up  the  old  English  aristocracy — to 
preserve  what  little  remains  (1  speak  not 
now  of  endeavoring  the  restoration  of  aught 
that  has  been  lost  or  neglected)  of  old- 
fashioned  charity  and  social  intercourse 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  withdraw  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  Atheist,  the  Democrat, 
the  Dissenter,  and  the  Leveller  ;  or  be  con¬ 
tent  to  close  their  eyes,  and  go  down  the 
stream  into  the  sea  whereunto  is  no  bot¬ 
tom.”  Still  further  to  terrify  tender  con¬ 
sciences,  he  actually  confessed  to  “  A  pas- 
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sionato  affection  for  unity,  and  a  sincere 
conviction  that  unity  could  never  come  of 
an  unholy  alliance  between  the  extremes  of 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Latitudinarian- 
ism.”  And,  as  if  it  were  not  enoujrh  thus 
to  shadow  forth  the  old  bugbear  oi  spiritual 
supremacy,  he  must  needs  run  full  tilt 
against  the  constitutional  prejudices  and 
the  common-sense  habits  of  the  Knglish 
people,  by  letting  them  know  that  he  was 
at  the  head-quarters  of  Don  Carlos  during 
his  armed  attempts  to  reeover  the  crown  of 
Spain  from  her  on  whose  brows  the  Kng¬ 
lish  nation  had  mainly  contributed  to  place 
it.  In  truth,  this  candor  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  honesty,  which  has  led  Lord  John 
Manners  from  time  to  time  to  publish  the 
most  outre  opinions,  is  one  reason  why  he 
should  be  respected  ;  because,  thereby, 
men  are  pul  on  guard,  and  they  can  smile 
with  disdain,  or  quake  with  terror,  accord¬ 
ing  as  their  several  natures  serve.  This 
little  Letter  to  Lord  Edward  Howard  stir¬ 
red  up  men’s  minds  much  about  its  writer. 
There  were  many  who  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  Some  would  have  it  that  he 
was  a  dupe  and  a  tool  of  Rome,  while 
others  thought  he  was  only  an  English 
Quixote.  Upon  it  we  may  observe,  that 
its  style  is  vigorous  and  its  reasoning  forci¬ 
ble,  but  the  author  always  seems  in  danger 
of  supposing  that  all  which  is  old  must 
therefore,  of  necessity,  be  good  ;  just  as  the 
apostles  of  the  new  Faith  in  no  Faith  run 
into  the  like  error  in  favor  of  what  is 
new. 

Perhaps,  as  we  have  spoken  of  one  publi¬ 
cation  of  Lord  John  Manners,  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  others  be¬ 
fore  coming  more  particularly  to  his  active 
political  life.  And  here  we  should  observe, 
that  although  the  noble  lord  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  any  large  books,  he  is  not  the  less  a 
man  of  literary  habits,  lie  has  written  much 
in  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals,  and 
frequently  publishes  small  effusions  of 
poetry,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  as  works 
of  imagination,  others  too  strongly  tinged 
with  his  political  and  religious  opinions  to 
be  quite  consistent  with  the  good  taste 
which  art  demands.  Lord  John  Manners 
concentrates  his  thoughts  much,  lie  does 
not  produce  much  in  quantity,  but  what  he 
gives  forth  is  good  in  (quality.  Like  his 
speeches,  his  articles,  his  pamphlets,  his 
poems  are  short,  pithy,  full — charged  with 
thought,  and  each  expressing  a  clear  and 
definite  idea  or  purpose.  The  next  pam¬ 
phlet  we  refer  to,  as  throwing  light  upon  his 
character,  is  one  entitled  The  Monastic  and 


Manvfacturin(j  Systems^  which  first  appear¬ 
ed  in  The  IMoinincj  Post  newspaper,  from 
which  it  was  afterwards  reprinted.  As  a 
literary  composition,  it  exhibits  a  marked 
improvement  in  style  upon  some  others 
which  he  had  before  produced.  Lut  the 
purpose  and  object  with  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  were  not  calculated  to  propitiate  the 
favor  of  Protestant  England.  It  sets  forth, 
in  a  strain  of  high  and  powerful  eloquence, 
the  spiritual  destitution  prevailing  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  supporting  its 
general  statements  by  proofs  taken  from 
authentic  contemporary  sources,  such  as 
the  reports  of  the  Factory  Commissioners, 
&c.  So  far  the  staunch  Protestant  reader 
will  go  along  with  the  writer,  but  when  he 
comes  to  the  remedy  proposed  for  this,  he 
finds  it  so  shocking  that  he  turns  from  both 
pamphlet  and  author  with  horror.  The 
argument,  which  proceeds  upon  the  basis 
of  a  pure  and  sineere  affection  and  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  Church  of  England,  still  sug¬ 
gests  a  doubt  whether  its  existing  organiza¬ 
tion  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  on  its  spiritual 
exertion  created  by  the  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tem.  Admiring  to  the  utmost  the  parochial 
system  of  the  Church,  the  author  shows 
that,  in  all  large  towns,  it  becomes  practi¬ 
cally  useless,  from  the  impossibility  of  so 
many  thousand  souls  as  are  congregated  in 
the  parishes  there  being  attended  to  by  any 
possible  number  of  parochial  clergymen; 
and  this,  too,  in  precisely  those  places 
where  the  active  superintendence  of  a  spi¬ 
ritual  guide  is  more  especially  necessary. 
To  remedy  this  evil — to  provide  a  body  of 
disinterested  and  zealous  men,  who  should 
inter-penctrate  society  in  every  direction 
in  those  towns,  irrigating  it,  so  to  speak, 
with  spiritual  instruction,  and  who  shall  be, 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  direct  and 
active  superintendence  of  the  Church, — he 
proposes  that  there  shall  be  established  in 
those  towns,  upon  the  principle  of  volun¬ 
tary  association.  Monastic  Institutions. 
Horrifying  thought! — say,  rather,  unlucky 
word  !  for  in  the  word  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  with  Lord  John  Manners,  the  objec¬ 
tion  lies.  Indeed  he  used,  perhaps,  an  un¬ 
necessary  candor,  characteristic  of  his  sin¬ 
cere  disposition,  when  he  adopted  this  offen¬ 
sive  term,  for  three  centuries  buried  under 
national  opprobrium.  Had  he,  instead  of 
writing  this  pamphlet,  drawn  a  cheque  on 
his  banker’s  for  one  hundred  guineas,  and 
spent  it  in  organizing  and  advertising  in 
the  Protestant  papers  a  “  Voluntary  Spi¬ 
ritual  Instruction  Society,”  with  her  ma- 
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jesty  Queen  Adelaide  as  patroness,  and 
with  a  secretary  and  rooms  in  Kxeter  Hall, 
the  thin"  mi"ht  have  been  efFected,  and  no 
more  ado.  Hut  done  as  it  was,  it  was 
nothin"  less  than  “flat  Popery.” 

In  an  ordinary  case,  remembering  to 
what  results  what  arc  called  Puseyite  opi¬ 
nions  have  led  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  those  who  entertained  them,  it  would  be 
at  once  gratuitous  and  dangerous  to  assume, 
as  we  have  done,  that  a  man  wlio  could 
write  in  the  tone  of  some  of  Lord  John 
Manners’  pamphlets,  or  could  have  brought 
himself  to  utter  some  of  his  speeches,  could 
be  both  at  heart,  and  from  conviction,  a 
steadfast  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  VV^e  have  done  so,  first,  because  a 
fair  and  candid  criticism  presents  us  with 
no  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary ; 
secondly,  because  the  noble  lord  has,  over 
and  over  again,  solemnly  averred  that  such 
is  his  real  condition;  and, thirdly, because, 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  such  declaration, 
we  should  still  have  believed  it  impossible 
that  a  man  of  such  high  honor,  spotless 
character,  and  palpable  sincerity,  could  be 
guilty  of  the  meanness  of  professing  one 
creed  while  he  leally  believed  in  another, 
and  putting  before  the  public,  by  a  dex¬ 
terous  manceuvring  between  extremes,  at 
once  a  seductive  and  a  pernicious  example. 
The  truth  is,  Lord  John  Maimers  is  rather 
fond  of  a  WiiXo.  fanfaronnnde  now  and  then. 
He  unnecessarily  stimulates  the  jealous 
suspicious  of  his  fellow  Protestants,  whether 
low  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  by  too  os¬ 
tentatiously  throwing  down  the  gauntlet 
of  opinion.  To  provoke  passions  and  to 
arouse  prejudices  is  not  the  wisest  mode  of 
exciting  inquiry.  \Vc  do  not  ask  a  man 
with  his  strong  convictions  to  conceal  them, 
but  there  is  no  necessity  to  declare  war  be¬ 
fore  a  casus  belli  arises.  The  title  of  this 
last  pamphlet,  as  well  as  many  expressions 
it  contains,  arc  calculated  to  convey,  more 
especially  to  a  sectarian  reader,  suspicions 
as  to  the  real  design  of  the  author;  and 
although  he  quotes  in  support  of  his  propo¬ 
sals  some  of  the  most  distinguished  bishops 
of  our  church,  as  well  as  some  highly 
honored  names  in  our  literature,  yet,  when 
the  popular  prejudice  assumes  that  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  Popery  thinks  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  super¬ 
ficial  and  narrow-minded,  but  at  the  same 
time  sincere  and  well-meaning  readers,  that 
there  is  not,  under  all  this  ostentatious  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Church,  some  covert  design 
upon  the  Faith. 


Another  small  publieation  of  Lord  John 
Manners’  attracted,  like  his  other  waitings, 
att<3ntiou  disproportioned  to  its  preten¬ 
sions.  It  was  an  earlier  production  than 
those  to  which  we  have  referred.  In  the 
Plea  for  National  Jfoliddys,  Lord  John 
Manners  protends  only  to  dovelope  a  small 
portion  of  that  general  plan  of  restoration 
which  ho  thinks  more  likely,  under  reli¬ 
gious  sanction,  to  remedy  our  social  evils, 
than  the  desperate  plunges  we  are  now 
making  into  an  unknown  future.  He  was 
most  undeservedly  ridiculed  for  the  sugges¬ 
tions  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  by  those 
who  found  it  more  easy  to  laugh  at  him 
than  it  would  have  been  to  combat  his  views 
by  fair  argument.  Our  social  relations  have 
become  so  artificial,  and  systematized  self¬ 
ishness  and  Mammon-worship  have  so  hard¬ 
ened  the  wealthier  classes  tow'ards  the  poor, 
substituting  the  idea  of  the  sufficiency  of 
money  payment  for  that  of  reciprocity  of 
feeling  and  interest,  that  any  proposal  to 
return  to  a  more  simple  and  natural  state 
of  society  was  almost  incomprehensible. 
Nor  arc  we  inclined  to  think,  that  the  exact 
mode  of  effecting  that  return  which  is  point¬ 
ed  out  by  JiOrd  John  Manners  is  the  one 
best  suited  to  the  altered  state  of  society. 
The  very  arguments  he  uses  in  favor  of 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  Monastic  Institu¬ 
tions,  w’ould  militate  against  the  effectual 
revival  of  ancient  sports  and  old  holidays. 
We  are  not,  however,  about  to  enter  upon 
an  argument  of  that  kind  here.  YV’e  have 
always  looked  upon  the  pamphlet  in  (ques¬ 
tion  as  valuable,  not  so  much  for  its  actual 
suggestions  as  for  the  fine  spirit  of  philan¬ 
thropy  which  dictated  it;  and,  also,  for  the 
admirable  example  that  is  offered  to  the 
rich  and  the  idle,  when  a  young  nobleman, 
divorcing  himself  from  the  temptations  and 
the  pleasures  so  lavishly  spread  before  him, 
devotes  his  time,  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  of  one  sprung  from  tlic  people, 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  those 
classes  of  society  who  are  really  wdthout 
the  power  of  helping  themselves.  The  case 
which  Lord  John  Manners  makes  out  is  well 
put  by  himself  in  a  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  pamphlet,  when  he  says, — 

“  ‘  A  fair  day’s  wages  for  a  fair  day’s  work,’  is, 
if  is  said,  the  practical  object  to  which  men’s  atten¬ 
tion  and  endeavors  should  be  directed ;  this  is  true 
— of  course  it  is.  The  mistake  of  such  exclusive 
reasoners  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  they  cannot  see 
that  the  truth  of  one  proposition  does  not  necessa¬ 
rily  involve  the  untruth  of  another;  and,  in  fact, 
argue  as  if  it  were  wrong  to  give  a  poor  man,  w’ith 
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neither  hat  nor  coat,  a  hat,  because  a  coat  would 
be  of  more  seivice  to  him.  *  *  *  Wliatever 

opposition  the  bigotry  of  Puritanism  and  Utilita¬ 
rianism  may  inspire  or  excite,  the  hour  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  when  men  will  not  hlush  to  confess, 
and  will  act  upon  the  confession,  that  the  Church 
system  of  our  fathers,  which  sanctioned  and  hal¬ 
lowed  the  every-day  employments,  the  needful  re¬ 
creations,  the  hiith,  life,  and  death  of  the  poorest 
and  meanest  artisan,  was  holier,  and  better,  and 
more  politic,  than  that  State  system  of  ours  which 
places  labor  at  the  mercy  of  Mammon,  hands  over 
with  easy  indifference  the  recreation  of  the  people 
to  Sociali.sm  and  Chartism,  and  contents  itself  with 
re^iistering  the  miserable  birth  and  yet  more  mise¬ 
rable  death  of  the  toiling  being  whose  life  it  dis¬ 
regards  ;  sure,  at  least,  J  am,  that  unless  such  a 
change  occurs,  our  trade  may  he  extended,  our  in¬ 
stitutions  liberalised,  our  riches  increased,  hut  the 
people  will  be  none  the  better  nor  the  happier.” 

The  poems  published  from  time  to  time 
by  Lord  John  Manners  reflect,  with  more 
or  less  truthfulness  and  beauty  of  expres¬ 
sion,  the  general  principles  and  sentiments 
contained  in  his  prose  writings.  Some  of 
the  more  especially  fugitive  pieces  are  very 
exqub'^ite  speciments  of  poetical  art,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  refinement  and  delicacy  not  com¬ 
mon  in  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  whollj  free  from  affectation. 
But  the  more  ambitious  poems  are  too 
strongly  tinged  with  political  and  religious 
feeling,  carried  almost  to  the  extent  of  po¬ 
lemics,  to  allow  of  their  being  enjoyed  for 
their  poetical  beauties  alone.  The  obli¬ 
vious  enthusiasm  of  Lord  John  Manners  in 
favor  of  the  feudal  ages  breaks  out  in  some 
of  them,  with  a  fervor  that  contrasts  almost 
ludicrously  with  the  altered  habits  and  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  present  age ;  and  for  these 
poems  the  noble  lord  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  unmercifully  quizzed.  But,  taken  as 
a  wdiole,  his  poems  are  deeply  interesting 
to  those  who  can  abstract  themselves  from 
the  prejudices  and  conflicts  of  the  hour,  as 
being  the  unaffected  outpourings  of  an 
earnest  mind,  taking  a  position  among  con¬ 
temporaries  which,  by  contrast  at  least,  if 
not  essentially,  is  an  original  one ;  and  as 
embodying  a  protest,  now  in  terms  of  gentle 
reproach,  now  of  strong  invective,  against 
that  degenerate  tone  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  conduct,  on  which  an  Utilitarian  age 
so  prides  itself. 

Ir.  this  reference  to  the  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  Lord  John  IVIanners,  we  have  con¬ 
fined  ourselves  to  those  productions  which 
have  either  been  avowed  by  him,  or  univer¬ 
sally  ascribed  to  him  without  contradiction; 
but  there  are  many  other  writings,  chiefly 
in  periodical  publications,  which  he  has  not 


acknowledged,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
are  interesting,  as  showing  the  modification 
which  his  opinions  have  from  time  to  time 
received,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  his  purposes  and  the  self-deny¬ 
ing  perseverance  of  his  advocacy.  Some  of 
these  may  be  objected  to  by  men  of  mode¬ 
rate  views,  on  the  score  of  the  extent  to 
w’liich  they  carry  the  writer’s  views  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  But  in  all  there  is 
more  or  less  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the 
writer’s  motives,  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  among 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  more  e.'ipeci- 
ally  between  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and 
blood  and  the  laboring  classes.  At  first  it 
might  have  been  (questionable  whether  this 
notion  was  not  a  mere  sentiment  sugge.sted 
by  an  amiability  of  character;  but  it  has 
been  so  long  persevered  in,  and  so  skil¬ 
fully  worked  out,  that  we  must  now  look  on 
it  as  the  fixed  purpose  of  a  firm  mind. 
But  whichever  way  we  regard  it,  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  a  man  must  be  of  the  highest 
value.  Without  desiring  to  be  invidiously 
personal,  we  must  contrast  Lord  John 
Manners  with  the  majority  of  our  young 
nobles.  From  their  public  conduct,  they 
would  seem  to  have  but  a  low  opinion  of 
public  virtue  ;  and  as  to  enthusiasm,  //'at 
they  would  seem  to  regard  as  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  A  scoffing,  sneering  spirit,  an 
adopted  levity  of  manner,  and  apparently 
a  low  estimate  of  the  other  sex,  detract 
from  their  value  as  citizens.  Would  that 
a  nobler  ambition  led  them  from  the  dissi¬ 
pations  of  pleasure,  or  the  trivialities  of 
politics,  to  take  that  lead  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  which,  in  the  case  of  so  many 
of  them,  their  talents  as  well  as  their  rank 
entitle  them  to !  The  time  is  assuredly 
come  for  them  to  step  forward.  Already 
we  have  seen  a  few,  a  very  few,  instances 
amons:  them  of  more  exalted  aims.  A 
more  general  advance  in  the  same  direction 
would  soon  develope  the  essentially  aristo¬ 
cratic  spirit  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Lord  John 
Manners  has  been  brief,  but  at  the  same 
time  striking  and  original.  His  first  essay 
as  a  speaker  was  made  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  session  of  1842;  so  that  he 
has  been  Imt  five  years  before  the  public  in 
this  capacity.  But  he  has  made  a  remark¬ 
able  use  of  his  time  during  that  short  pe¬ 
riod.  Tliere  are  but  few  examples  of  any 
member  of  parliament,  more  especially  of 
the  age  at  which  Lord  John  Manners  had 
arrived  when  he  commenced  public  life, 
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having  achieved  so  much  success  with  so 
disproportionate  a  rapidity.  Unlike  many 
living  politicians,  Lord  John  Manners  has 
made  a  steady  as  well  as  a  speedy  advance  ; 
•and  his  transition  from  an  extreme  and  an 
enviable  diffidence  to  an  impressive  and 
justifiable  confidence  has  been  warranted, 
while  it  has  been  produced  by  progressive 
improvement  and  commensurate  influence. 
Regarded  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  by 
superficial  observers,  as  an  enthusiast  ; 
who  was  possessed,  almost  to  the  extent  of 
a  monomania,  by  ideas  which  were  only  not 
signalled  as  dangerous  because  they  were 
smiled  at  as  ridiculous  ;  he  has  gradually 
disabused  the  public  mind  of  the  majority 
of  those  impressions — of  all  of  them  which 
tended  to  lower  his  intellectual  value  in 
their  esteem  ;  while  ho  has,  by  the  earnest¬ 
ness,  consistency,  and  ability  of  his  advo¬ 
cacy  arrested  on  the  part  of  many,  who 
looked  on  with  indifference  or  contempt, 
attention,  perhaps  even  respect,  for  the 
loftiness  and  intensity  of  his  moral  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  force  and  coherency,  if  not 
the  originality  or  the  practicability,  of  his 
political  dogmas  and  theories.  This  favor¬ 
able  change  in  the  opinions  of  his  political 
contemporaries  he  has  effected  without 
much  apparent  effort.  llis  calls  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
been  comparatively  few.  lie  has  seldom 
addressed  them  upon  topics  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  party  feelings  were 
much  mixed  up,  and  on  which  he  would, 
therefore,  be  likely  to  attract  their  sympa¬ 
thies  or  arouse  their  passions.  1 1  is  speeches, 
delivered  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  have 
usually  been  made  upon  themes  of  an  ab¬ 
stract  order,  many  of  them  introduced  b}' 
himself,  and  almost  all  uncongenial  with 
the  prevailing  tone.  The  opinions  he  has 
from  time  to  time  expressed  in  developing 
his  ideas  of  government  and  national  policy, 
are  precisely  tho.se  least  likely  to  find  favor 
in  an  assembly  which  seems  to  have  been 
long  oblivious  of  all  historical  recollections. 
These  self-imposed  drawbacks,  added  to 
some  slight  peculiarities  of  a  personal  na¬ 
ture,  have  all  stood  in  the  way  of  Lord 
John  Manners  in  his  advance  towards  po¬ 
sition,  weight,  and  influence,  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  world.  But  as  far  as  he  has  yet  gone 
(and  the  reader  must  understand  that  w’c 
do  not  propose  to  over-praise  or  over¬ 
estimate  the  noble  lord),  his  strong  natural 
talents,  inspired  by  a  moral  energy  as  rare 
as  it  is  admirable,  and  aided  by  the  high 
cultivation  which  his  intellect  has  received. 


have  triumphed  over  these  difficulties,  until 
he  has  attained  to  a  fixed  and  recognised 
position  in  the  house  of  Commons,  as  the 
exponent  of  certain  sentiments  and  view.s 
of  affairs ;  and  he  has  secured  a  place  for 
these  sentiments  and  views,  in  spite  of  the 
reluctance  of  those  who  have  been  dead  to 
the  one  while  terrified  at  the  other.  He  has 
stamped  the  character  of  his  mind  upon 
his — let  us  .say,  unpretending  career.  J'hcrc 
is  a  singular  individuality  about  him, — a 
unity  of  purpose,  opinion,  and  character, 
of  which  he  presents  almost  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  in  an  age  of  disorganized  opinion. 
Although  he  has  some  political  associations 
with  certain  parties  in  the  political  world, 
he,  nevertheless,  stands  on  his  peculiar 
ground.  He  is  separate,  without  being 
isolated.  J'hcre  is  something  uni(|ue,  with¬ 
out  being  bizarre,  in  the  pure  and  self- 
willed  consistency  of  his  life  with  his 
opinions. 

If  we  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  interest¬ 
ing  the  reader  on  behalf  of  Lord  John  Man¬ 
ners,  a  rapid  review  of  his  parliamentary 
career  may  not  be  found  tedious.  It  will 
at  the  same  time  serve  to  illustrate  and  es¬ 
tablish  the  view  we  have  taken  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  his  very 
first  speech,  w’hich  w'as  very  short,  only  oc¬ 
cupying  a  few  minutes  in  the  delivery, 
strikingly  characterized  him.  J'hc  subject 
before  the  Hou.se  was  the  distress  then 
prevailing  at  Bolton  ;  and  many  members 
had  spoken  of  it,  not  much  to  the  purpose, 
some  in  doubt,  some  in  vague  .sympathy. 
Lord  John  Alanners  came  to  the  point  at 
once,  saying,  that  as  an  Kiujlishman  and  a 
Christian,  he  had  not  been  di.sposcd  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  such  distre.ss  in 
the  heart  of  this  Avealthy  country ;  but  he 
had  (jone  doicn  to  Jiolton  to  jadtje for  himself, 
and  he  was  deeply  sorry  to  say  that  he 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
deplorable  statements  wdiich  had  been 
made.  This,  we  take  it,  w’as  not  a  bad 
beginning  for  a  young  nobleman  of  three- 
and-twenty  ;  and  “  the  going  down  to  Bol¬ 
ton  to-  judge  for  himself,”  w’as  not  ciuite 
the  action  of  the  mere  theorist  or  the  vi¬ 
sionary.  It  is  observable  of  Lord  John 
Manners,  that  he  often  “  goes  and  judges 
for  himself.”  When  the  great  class  con¬ 
test  was  going  on  betw’cen  the  agricultuiists 
and  manufacturers,  who  w’cre  subjected  to 
strong  aspersions  for  their  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  their  people,  J^ord  John  Manners  made 
a  tour  in  the  manufacturing  districts  for 
the  express  purpose  of  seeing  with  his  own 
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eyes  the  state  of  things  there.  This  was 
the  act  of  a  wise  and  an  honorable  man  ; 
but  we  have  still  more  cause  to  admire  his 
conduct  when  he  returned,  for  he  tool:  a 
very  early  opportunity  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  make  a  frank  admission  that 
the  conduct  of  the  manufacturers  towards 
their  work-people  had  been  much  misrepre¬ 
sented  ;  and  on  another  occasion,  two  years 
later,  he  bore  testimony  to  the  highly  be¬ 
nevolent  conduct  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  the 
manufacturer,  whom  he  <|uaintly,  but  forci¬ 
bly,  described  as  one  of  those  great  cotton 
barons  on  whom  rested  a  much  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  on  the  barons  of  old. 
Nor  was  this  manufacturing  tour  the  only 
instance  of  this  .same  d  dermination  not  to 
allow  his  judgment  to  be  hoodwinked,  or 
his  information  to  be  derived  from  inte¬ 
rested  sources.  VV'e  have  already  alluded 
to  his  visit  to  the  camp  of  Don  Carlos.  It 
was  there  that  he  formed  that  high  opinion, 
both  of  the  dispo.sse.s.scd  prince  and  of  his 
cause,  which  afterwards  made  him  their  so 
earnest  advocate  in  the  Hou.se  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Again,  when  it  became  evident 
that  Sir  Rob.ert  Peel,  as  minister,  was  de¬ 
termined  to  pave  the  way  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Irish  (picstion,  Lord  .lohn  Manners, 
knowing  that  he  must  have  to  exercise  his 
judgment  on  the  subject  in  Parliament, 
made  a  tour  in  Ireland,  mixing  with  all 
ranks  of  the  people,  seeing  for  him.self,  in¬ 
vestigating  the  condition  of  Maynooth 
College,  ob.scrving  the  relations  between 
the  priesthood  and  the  people,  and  those 
of  the  landlords  and  the  Protestant  popu¬ 
lation  with  both,  so  that,  whatever  might 
be  his  defects  of  judgment,  or  the  influence 
of  his  preconceived  opinions  upon  it,  lie 
had  at  least  done  his  duty  as  a  senator,  by 
making  himself  thoroughly  ac({uainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  case  on  which  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  give  his  opinion. 

The  earlier  speeches  of  Lord  John  Man¬ 
ners  were  spirited  and  vigorous.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  peculiar  views, 
their  tone  is  somewhat  too  exallc.  He  is 
too  ready  to  sot  up  the  standard  of  abso¬ 
lutism  ;  to  fling  his  high  Church  and  anti- 
popular  maxims  in  the  face  of  ignoble  and 
unworthy  adversaries.  He  scatters  seed  in 
barren  places ;  puts  forward  propositions 
which  other  men  don’t  grapple  with  ; 
some,  because  they  Avon’t ;  others,  because 
they  can't.  He  enters  the  lists  and  sounds 
his  note  of  defiance,  but  nobody  comes  out 
to  fight,  and,  equally,  nobody  surrenders. 


1  The  great  mass  of  the  members  really  do 
not  comprehend  him.  They  have  so  long 
hugired  themselves  in  the  belief  of  their  own 
infallibility  and  power  ;  so  long  identified 
the  science  of  legislation  Avith  a  confident 
loquacity  interpreting  the  public  Avill,  that 
they  are  cither  insensible  to  his  assaults, 
or,  if  they  Averc  not,  they  Avould  rise  in  a 
body  and  trample  on  him  as  a  dangerous 
person.  One  might  fancy  the  Duke  of 
VV'ellington  walking  one  day  into  the  Ma- 
ryleboiie  Vestry,  and  claiming  from  its  un¬ 
ruly  members  military  obedience.  In  such 
a  dilemma,  the  parish  beadle  would  proba¬ 
bly  turn  out  a  more  powerful  personage 
than  the  great  Duke,  Avho  might  soon  find 
himself  placed  out  of  doors.  Lord  John 
Manners  forgets  Avhat  a  very  large  vestry 
the  House  of  Commons  has  become,  and 
propounds,  Avith  complacent  confidence, 
maxims  unheard  in  that  House  for  nearly 
tAvo  centuries — maxims  Avhich  he  would  re¬ 
quire  a  Hyde  to  support,  or  a  Pym  to  con¬ 
test.  Noav,  by  way  of  illustration  of  these 
remarks,  Avhat  think  you  of  a  man  Avho,  in 
an  assembly  organized  by  a  revolution,  gets 
up  and  says  emphatically  that  he  conscien¬ 
tiously  belioA'cs  all  revolutions  to  be  wrong  ; 
Avho  resuscitates  old,  long-buried  ideas  of 
Divine  right  and  of  spiritual  supremacy; 
Avho  deplores,  in  accents  of  a  discapped 
cardinal,  that  Parliament  should  have  any 
power  to  interfere  with  the  Church,  and 
looks  back  with  holy  affection  to  the  old 
plan  of  a  ConAmcation  ;  nay,  Avho  clenches 
all  these  treasured  insults  and  musty  dog¬ 
mas  by  unkindly  telling  the  men  of  Fins¬ 
bury,  of  IManchester,  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
pot-Avallopers  of  Pre.ston,  that  he  denies 
that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  legiti¬ 
mate  poAA'er,  and  believ’es  that  political 
power  deri\’es  its  only  sanction,  and  has 
its  chief  responsibilities,  from  a  source  far 
higher  than  that  abstract  something  or  no¬ 
thing — the  people  !  “  'J'hat  abstract  some¬ 

thing  or  nothing — the  people!” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  always 
been  some  broad,  intelligible  principle  in 
his  speeches,  and  often  there  are  signs  of 
profound  thought  and  extensive  obserA'a- 
tion.  His  ideas  and  sentiments  being  re- 
trospective,  he  is  said  to  bo  behind  his  age. 
It  does  not,  hoAvcver,  follow,  l)ecause  a  man 
has  retro.spoctivc  views,  and  ad\mcates  a 
retrospective  policy,  that  he  is,  therefore, 
behind  his  age.  It  has  been  Avell  observed 
by  a  contemporary,  that  the  history  of 
England  is  a  history  of  reaction.  The 
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man  who  seeks  to  restore  may  sometimes 
not  only  he  the  wisest  man,  but  may  also 
be,  by  so  much  in  advance  of  his  age. 

The  leaning  of  Lord  John  Manners  to¬ 
wards  absolutism  and  legitimacy,  naturally 
led  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Don  Car¬ 
los  ;  and  his  principles  in  this  respect  were 
seconded  by  his  personal  regards.  Very 
soon  after  ho  entered  Parliament,  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  earnest  efforts  to 
procure  the  liberation  of  Don  Carlos.  And 
again,  in  August,  1843,  he  returned  to  the 
charge,  commanding  from  Sir  Robert  Peel 
more  respectful  attention  than  he  had  ever 
condescended  to  bestow  on  any  member  of 
what  was  called  the  Young  England  party. 
His  speech  in  February,  1844,  on  moving 
an  address  to  the  crown  for  the  liberation 
of  Don  Carlos,  exhibited  such  an  advance, 
in  both  matter  and  style,  as  effectually  to 
surprise  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  in¬ 
ference,  to  procure  more  respect  for  opi¬ 
nions,  which  they  now  found  advocated  with  | 
such  talent.  The  speech  was  marked  by 
great  power  of  language,  concentration  of 
thought,  and  sustentation  of  tone  ;  and  there 
was  a  confidence  and  energy  in  the  noble 
lord’s  delivery,  fully  warranted  by  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  position,  but  which,  till  now,  had 
been  with  him  unwonted.  There  was  decided 
character  in  the  whole ;  and  he  left  a  strong 
impression  on  the  memory  of  the  House. 

His  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  reli¬ 
gion  he  has  many  times,  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly,  propounded  in  parliament.  He  early 
avowed  his  belief,  that  the  grounds  on 
which  Church  property  was  inviolable  were 
far  higher  than  those  on  which  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  lay  property  rested.  He  would  not 
destroy  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland. 
On  the  contrary,  he  considers  it  to  be  em¬ 
phatically  the  Church  of  that  country. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  thinks, 
was  not  the  original  Church  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Their  Church  was  independ¬ 
ent  of  Rome,  till  the  Country  was  conquered 
by  an  English  king.  The  Reformation  he 
holds  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  then 
Irish  Church  itself.  All  the  Irish  bishops 
but  two,  and  all  the  great  chiefs,"  gave  in 
their  adhesion  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  to  the 
Reformation  ;  and  for  thirty  years,  he  says, 
there  was  but  one  Church  in  Ireland.  He 
is  not  in  favor  of  a  proposal  for  endowing 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland. 
First,  he  believes  they  would  refuse  to  be 
bought ;  and,  secondly,  if  they  did  not,  we, 
on  principle,  ought  to  refuse  to  buy  them. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  voted  for 


Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Maynooth  Grant  :  and 
delivered  on  that  occasion,  perhaps,  his  best 
speech.  Rut  there  was  in  it  no  disguise  of 
his  real  sentiments.  For  some  of  its  real 
principles,  it  might  have  been  made  a  year 
or  two  before  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  and 
its  chief  features  arc  a  glowing  eulogy  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  an  in¬ 
dignant  protest  against  what  the  noble  lord 
calls  the  Puritanism  and  the  political  Pro¬ 
testantism  of  the  last  century  and  a  half. 
The  noble  lord  has  also  been  the  bold  apolo¬ 
gist  and  defender  of  the  Jesuits.  Those 
events  of  his  parliamentary  career  which 
most  favored  the  popular  suspicion,  that  he 
was  only  preparing  to  follow  so  many  of  the 
like  mind  who  had  gone  to  Rome,  were, 
first,  his  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  would  soon  enter  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  pope ;  and  secondly,  his 
earnest  and  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Law  of  Mortmain.  His  ob¬ 
jection  to  State  interference  with  spiritual 
education  was  shown  in  a  marked  manner, 
by  his  moving  the  second  reading  that  day 
six  months  of  the  Academical  institutions 
(Ireland)  Bill  on  the  distinct  ground  that 
it  provided  no  religious  instruction.  In  a 
sul)se(juent  speech  on  the  same  subject  he 
well  put  the  case  as  regarded  that  bill,  when 
he  said,  that  his  belief  was,  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  no  good  effect,  while  his  only  hope  was 
that  it  would  produce  no  effect  whatever. 

His  opinions  on  constitutional  questions, 
and  the  legitimate  sources  of  political  pow¬ 
er,  are  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  mind  so  unusually,  yet  so  strictly  organi¬ 
zed.  His  anti-VVhiggish  party  feelings  led 
him  to  favor  the  two  opposite  principles  by 
which  their  doctrines  may  be  effected.  An 
absolutist,  he  would  favor  short  parliaments, 
even  annual  parliaments ;  and  he  considers 
the  case  when  a  Whig  parliament,  which 
was  elected  for  three  years,  was  induced  to 
vote  the  Septennial  Act,  bec.ause  it  was 
afraid  to  go  to  the  country,  as  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  event  in  English  history.  On 
another  occasion  he  entered  the  list  against 
Mr.  Macaulay,  who,  with  much  ingratitude 
in  a  Whig,  repudiated  and  aspersed  revolu¬ 
tionary  proceedings.  That  brilliant  speaker 
had  thrown  all  the  force  of  his  ridicule  upon 
Frost  and  his  obscure  associates  in  rebellion ; 
had  sneered  at  Frost,  as  being  a  linendra- 
per,  who  wanted  to  be  a  dictator,  and  soon. 
At  this  Lord  John  Manners  fired  up.  He 
never  heard,  he  said,  historical  Whiggism 
brought  to  attack  modern  Chartism  with- 
out  a  shock  to  his  feelings  at  such  incon- 
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sistency.  Mr.  Macaulay  had  spoken  of 
Frost  as  a  linendraper,  who  wanted  to  be¬ 
come  a  dictator.  Why,  what  was  Hamp¬ 
den  but  a  private  gentleman,  who  wished 
to  levy  war  against  the  constituted  authori¬ 
ties  of  his  country  ?  They  were  also  about 
to  vote  a  statue  to  Oliver  Cromwell — he 
could  not  sec  with  what  justice  they  could 
thus  palliate  rebellion  in  one  age,  while  they 
punished  it  in  another.  Of  course  in  quot¬ 
ing  this  ingenious  parallel  we  need  not 
point  out  the  fallacy  on  which  it  rests. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  who 
held  such  strong  and  deep  rooted  opinions 
as  Lord  John  Manners  entertains  on  the 
subject  of  our  social  system,  would  abstain 
from  urging  his  views,  at  all  convenient  sea¬ 
sons,  upon  parliament.  What  we  most 
like  about  him  in  this  respect,  is  the  total 
absence  in  his  speeches  of  that  curse  of  this 
conforming  age — cant.  Without  being  in- 
coveniently  obstinate  or  self-willed,  so  as  to 
obstruct  legitimate  party  movements  and 
combinations,  he  never  hesitates  to  give 
utterance  to  his  convictions,  however  they 
may  clash  with  the  interests  or  hereditary 
prejudices  of  his  order.  Careless  with  what 
time-honored  fallacies  or  consolidated  er¬ 
rors  he  may  interfere,  he  aims  at  grand  and 
comprehensive  remedies.  Round  all  the 
lesser  circles  of  circumscribed  opinion  that 
have  been  thrown  olf  at  tansents  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  whirl  of  affairs,  he  would 
describe  a  larger  circle  still.  He  thinks 
there  is  efficacy  for  this  object  in  old  prin¬ 
ciples  and  maxims,  not  forgotten,  he  hopes, 
but  only  laid  aside.  These  he  would  re¬ 
vive  in  all  their  strength,  and  restore  to  all 
their  grandeur.  He  would  rebuild  the 
structure  of  society  on  the  original  great 
design,  using  as  much  of  existing  mate- 
rials,  whether  partially  organized  or  disor¬ 
ganized,  as  can  be  adopted,  without  inter¬ 
fering  w'ith  the  general  plan.  Meanwhile, 
he  aims  at  reconciliation,  at  correcting  that 
mutual  repugnance  and  divergence  of  opi¬ 
nion  and  interest  in  classes  which  is  the  great¬ 
est  obstacle  to  unity,  whether  in  spiritual 
or  temporal  affairs.  We  find  him  support¬ 
ing  earnestly  the  principle  of  a  property-tax, 
because  he  believes  it  to  be  a  bold,  and,  as 
he  hopes,  a  successful  attempt  to  diminish 
the  influence  of  wealth ;  to  which,  and  not 
to  that  of  an  aristocracy,  he  conceives  a 
great  portion  of  our  present  evils  are  to  be 
ascribed.  Again,  in  the  speech  we  have  i 
already  referred  to,  in  which  he  so  delibe¬ 
rately  insults  His  Self-crowned  Majesty, 
the  People,  he  declares  that  he  would  ex¬ 


tend  the  feeling  of  responsibility  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  shorten  the  in¬ 
terval,  now  too  wide,  between  those  who 
make  the  w^ealth  and  those  for  whom  it  is 
made.  Such  principles  as  he  entertained 
would,  he  believed,  “  render  the  Church 
triumphant  and  the  monarchy  powerful,  and 
restore  contentment  to  the  starving,  over¬ 
worked,  and  now  deluded  people ;  but 
they  were  principles  which  involved  a  ready 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  and 
a  most  awful  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
their  rulers.”  We  always  find  him  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  liberality,  as  distinguished  from 
liberalism  ;  he  would  voluntarily  concede 
from  a  sense  of  justice  what  others  yield 
reluctantly  to  clamor.  Of  this  true  Con¬ 
servative  spirit,  he  has  exhibited  instances 
over  and  over  again.  It  would  weary  the 
reader  to  follow  the  noble  lord’s  conduct 
upon  the  many  minor  questions  which  have 
come  before  parliament.  But  we  find  him 
advocating  a  reduction  of  the  income-tax  on 
the  fruits  of  mental  or  physical  labor. 
This  proves  that  ideas  of  power  have  not 
stifled  in  him  the  sense  of  justice.  Again, 
we  must  not  overlook  his  vigorous  and  con¬ 
tinuous  earnestness  in  protesting  against 
the  Poor-law,  and  in  denouncing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  centralization,  to  the  action  of 
which  he  attributes  the  moral  lethargy  of 
the  extremes  of  society.  Some  of  his 
speeches  on  this  subject  have  been  highly 
eloquent.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  persevering  advocates  of 
a  Ten-hours’  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  not  averse  to  the  application  of  local 
remedies.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  Allotment 
System,  as  a  means  of  restoring  some  of 
the  independence  of  the  laborer,  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  vital  fluid  in 
the  body  social.  He  would  wish  to  see  the 
funds  appropriated  for  Poor  Relief  admi¬ 
nistered  by  the  Church,  that  Faith  and 
Charity  may  walk  together  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  each  shedding  light  on  the  other  ;  and 
Hope,  long  scared,  once  more  appear, 
though  still,  perchance,  too  far  away. 
Further,  he  desires  to  promote  similar  re¬ 
sults,  although  by  totally  different  means, 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Seeing  the 
irresistible  appetite  for  knowledge  and  the 
growing  love  of  virtue  which  have  exhibit¬ 
ed  themselves  among  the  youth  of  the 
manufacturing  middle  class,  he  would  strive 
to  stimulate  these  propitious  and  generous 
impulses  to  a  healthy  moral  action  ;  and  w’e 
find  him  with  other  distinguished  men,  lend¬ 
ing  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  and  the  sane- 
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tion  of  Lis  example  to  those  remarkable  in¬ 
stitutions  in  our  great  manufacturing  towns, 
which,  as  much  as  any  movement  of  the 
time,  show  how  right-minded  the  English 
are  in  the  main,  whatever  may  he  their 
temporary  oscillations. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation  of  Lord 
John  Manners’  general  public  conduct,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  taken  a  more 
liberal  view  of  his  position  and  purposes 
than  will  be  considered  to  be  warranted  by 
the  facts  of  his  career.  A  large  portion  of 
our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  ready  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  motives  as  well  as  the  position  we 
have  assigned  him.  He  has  arrayed  him¬ 
self  so  obtrusively  against  established  opi¬ 
nions,  that  it  would  bo  strange,  indeed,  if 
he  escaped  the  ordinary  fate  of  Reformers. 
But  we  consider  him  to  be  one  of  that  class 
of  men  to  whom  we  referred  at  the  opening 
of  this  paper,  whose  importance  depends, 
not  alone  on  their  own  actual  merits,  but 
also  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time  at 
which  they  appear.  If  we  tested  Lord  John 
Manners  by  what  he  has  actually  effected, 
he  would  rank  below  many  men  much  his 
inferiors  ;  but  we  have  rather  estimated  his 
principles  and  position  with  relation  to  the 
peculiar  sphere  of  action  in  winch  he  seems 
destined  to  play  an  important  part ;  and 
we  have  given  him  credit  by  anticipation, 
for  what  we  feel  confident  must  be  his  future 
performances.  His  mind  appears  to  be 
constructed  after  a  grand  architectural  de¬ 
sign,  though  still  much  of  the  strength  and 
consolidation  of  the  building  has  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  while  the  details  and  the  ornaments 
have  been  elaborated  to  excess.  But  still, 
you  see  the  plan,  and  such  a  plan  contrasts 
proudly  in  the  imagination  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  minds  we  now  sec  in  active  po¬ 
litical  exercise,  that  would  seem  to  be  the 
mere  chance-work  of  necessity  and  circum¬ 
stances,  thrown  together  to  meet  emergen¬ 
cies,  and  only  lasting  till,  in  the  course  of 
time,  they  must  give  Avay  to  something 
greater  and  more  symmetrical.  Whether 
or  no  Lord  John  Manners’  theory  of  resto¬ 
ration,  under  the  revived  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  acting  through  the  Church ;  of 
greater  obedience  by  the  governed,  of 
greater  power  with  more  responsibility  in 
the  governors ;  this  attempt  to  extend  the 
patriarchal  principle,  where  it  needs  must 
be  so  difticult  to  apply  it  ;  whether  or  no 
these  views  of  his  be  capable  of  adoption, 
at  least  they  do  offer  a  remedy  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  anarchy  of  opinions  and  interests. 
It  may  be  said  on  their  behalf,  that  they 


were  practically  in  force,  in  this  country, 
though  much  disguised,  until  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  that  in  Continental 
Europe  they  are  still,  to  all  appearance,  in 
full  and  vigorous  operation.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  too,  that  even  in  England,  the  com¬ 
placent  eonfidence  of  the  people  in  the 
super-excellence  of  our  institutions  is  being 
shaken  by  their  practical  results  as  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  our  social  system ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  even  at  a  time  when  political  move¬ 
ments  seem  to  tend  towards  a  still  greater 
extension  of  the  popular  principle,  our 
legislators  may  be  seen  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  as  if  they  were  ashamed,  re¬ 
tracing  many  of  their  steps.  It  is  enough, 
however,  for  our  purpose,  to  assert,  that  the 
appearance  at  the  present  crisis  of  a  man  of 
the  high  rank,  talents,  moral  energy,  and 
self-devotion  of  Lord  John  Manners,  is  a 
political  and  social  phenomenon  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Equally  remarkable,  and,  as 
we  conceive,  more  important,  is  the  advent 
of  such  men  in  connexion  with  our  existing 
social  system.  It  is  not  to  be  lightly  pass¬ 
ed  over,  that,  at  the  very  period  when  the 
divergence  and  mutual  repugnance  of 
classes  was  becoming  prospectively  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  common  weal,  reconcilers  and 
mediators  should  have  sprung  up  in  the 
ranks  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  and  should 
have  found  earnest  followers  in  the  Church, 
in  the  learned  professions,  in  the  press,  in 
the  ranks  even  of  trade  and  commerce,  aye, 
and  among  the  common  people.  Nor  is  it 
of  less  import — say,  rather,  it  is  the  highest 
consideration  of  all — that  at  a  time  when 
indifierence,  selfishness,  and  all  the  train  of 
positive  ills  which  irrcligion  brings,  have 
nearly  worked  their  worst  amongst  the 
pampered  classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
neglected  on  the  other,  men  should  stand 
forth  from  the  very  midst  of  such  corrupted 
atmosphere,  recalling  the  nation  to  its 
forgotten  duties,  and  shaming  even  the 
Preacher  himself  by  the  holiness  and  fervour 
with  which  they  advocate  the  cause  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue. 

Then,  we  claim  a  high  consideration  for 
the  purposes  of  Lord  John  Manners,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  his  legislative  talents. 
“  Oh  !  but,”  may  say  Messieurs  the  Econo¬ 
mists,  with  a  sneer,  “  you  o'nly  claim  for 
him,  then,  the  merit  of  good  intentions  !” 
We  do  claim  somewhat  more ;  but  even  if 
we  did  not,  we  take  leave  to  tell  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  that  they  may  rest  assured  good  in¬ 
tentions  are  more  wanted  in  these  days 
than  good  principles.  We  have  had 
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quite  enough  principles,  nay,  perhaps,  even 
too  much  of  them.  We  would  remind 
them  that  Lord  John  Manners,  and  those 
with  whom  he  agrees  in  opinion,  are  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  the  practical  with  the  theo¬ 
retical  ;  that  their  views,  whether  sound  or 
not,  are  founded  upon  an  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts,  and  a  reverence  for  laws 
which  are  above  human  laws,  but  which 
have  been  too  much  neglected  of  late.  It 
is  time  for  thinking  men  to  try  and  over¬ 
top  the  leading  ideas  of  the  day  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  society,  when  they  see  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  approaching  in  their  social  con¬ 
dition  to  that  state  in  which  communism 
begins  to  be  talked  about  as  almost  the 
only  natural  remedy  for  the  injustice  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them  by  the  unfettered  influ¬ 
ence  of  capital.  At  all  events,  there  is  a 
certain  clear  significancy  in  the  politico-re¬ 
ligious  position  these  thinkers  have  assum¬ 
ed  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  feudal  retro¬ 
spections  of  Lord  John  Manners,  for  which 
he  has  been  so  ridiculed,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  whatever  may  really  have  been  the 
harsh  features  of  feudalism  as  it  was,  if,  by 
making  our  nobility  enamored  of  even  a 
fiction,  he  can  lead  them  to  the  performance 
of  their  duties  to  their  people,  he  will  have 
effected  something  towards  removing  the 
separation  and  exasperation  of  feeling  that 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  ruraldistricts  j 
by  harsh  conduct  and  still  harsher  laws.  j 
Asa  parliamentary  speaker.  Lord  John 
Manners  defies  classification  as  much  as  in 
his  political  characteristics.  He  is  of  no 
school,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  bestow¬ 
ed  much  attention  on  the  training  of  his 
powers.  At  present  he  commands  the  ear 
of  the  House  more  on  account  of  the  singu- 
larity  of  his  views,  and  the  originality  of 
his  position,  than  by  any  high  excellence  as 
an  orator.  To  be  appreciated,  even  under¬ 
stood,  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  To 
take  one  pamphlet,  or  one  article,  or  one 
poem,  or  one  speech,  either  as  a  criterion 
of  his  talents  or  as  a  test  of  his  principles, 
would  be  unfair.  All  his  efforts  .seem  to 
be  subordinate  to  some  fixed  purpose,  some 
great,  if  shadowy,  design  ;  and  he,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  so  able  to  win  applause  by  iso¬ 
lated  displays.  Yet  there  is  sometimes  a 
great  charm  in  his  speaking.  He  is  formed 
by  nature  to  inspire  regard,  even  affection, 
as  well  as  respect.  You  see  great  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  but  it  is  restrained  and  go¬ 
verned  by  amiability  of  disposition.  It  never 
displays  itself  for  mere  self-gratification ; 
it  never  seeks  to  wound  or  to  offer  provo¬ 


cation,  even  for  the  sake  of  triumph ;  and 
this  remark  is  not  contradicted  by  some  of 
the  pamphlets  we  have  quoted,  because, 
although  they  do,  somewhat  unnecessarily, 
.stimulate  opposition,  .still  the  motive  is 
evidently  not  intellectual  pride,  but  a  moral 
earnestness  proceeding  from  conviction. 
Personally,  Lord  John  ^Manners  quite 
satisfies  that  inclination  or  prepossession, 
which  in  every  rank  of  society  in  this 
country,  down  even  to  the  lowest,  is  felt  for 
men  whose  high  lineage  is  exhibited  in 
their  physical  refinement  and  the  dignity  of 
their  bearing.  What  is  understood  by 
“  blood”  and  “  family,”  is  conspicuously 
.stamped  upon  him.  In  spite  of  some  slight 
personal  peculiarities,  he  would  at  once  be 
recognised  as  one  to  whom  nature  had  given 
a  patent  of  superiority,  cither  by  birth,  or 
in  bestowing  on  him  unusual  mental  pow¬ 
ers.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  a  head 
which  we  should  at  once  pronounce  to  be 
aristocratic  is  therefore  intellectual,  although 
that  is,  no  doubt,  the  latent  reason  why  we 
profess  to  admire  such  a  head.  Lord  John 
^Manners’  head  preserves  that  aristocratic 
outline  which  is  so  apt  to  deceive,  but  it 
has  al.«!0  its  own  peculiar  claims  on  our  ad- 
I  miration.  When  not  in  activity,  he  seems 
singularly  absorbed  and  abstracted.  There 
is  also  an  intent  gaze  and  a  slight  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  brows,  such  as  you  often  see  in 
enthusiastic  men,  who  devote  their  lives  to 
an  idea  or  a  system.  Yet  when  he  speaks 
his  face  becomes  radiant  with  intelligence, 
and  the  play  of  the  mouth  is  almost  femi¬ 
nine.  His  usual  demeanor  and  his  manner 
while  addressing  the  House  arc  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  these  external  indications  of 
the  character  of  his  mind  and  of  his  dispo¬ 
sition.  He  is  a  favorite  for  his  personal 
qualities,  even  among  those  who  are  most 
opposed  to  his  avowed  as  well  as  .suspected 
principles.  He  has  friends  and  admirers 
among  men  of  all  parties. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Lord  John  Manners  is  a  bad  or  an  inferior 
speaker.  Quite  the  reverse.  He  is  often 
in  a  high  degree  eloquent.  A  speech  of 
his  on  a  subject  whore  his  heart  is  mixed 
up,  will  stir  the  House  like  a  trumpet. 
Hut  when  he  is  most  elocpient  it  is  from 
impuLse,  not  from  preparation,  as  is  the 
case  with  Mr.  Sheil  or  Lord  Brougham. 
He  pours  forth  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings,  not  those  which  he  conceives  will 
be  pleasing  for  the  moment  to  others. 
His  purpo.ses  do  not  wait  upon  occasion,  he 
rather  seeks  to  create  his  own  audience. 
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Abstract  subjects,  wbetbcr  in  political  or  j 
purely  social  legislation,  suit  his  iiiind  bet-  i 
ter  than  party  disputes.  Into  these  he  has  ! 
rather  been  drawn  by  the  necessities  of  his 
position.  Hut  however  well  he  may  acquit 
himself,  he  never  seems  thoroushly  at  home 
in  them.  You  would  think  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  he  allows  himself  to  be 
drafreed  from  his  own  world  of  thoimht 
into  the  lower  world  of  strife  and  passion 
around  him.  He  strikes  out  boldly  and 
manfully,  as  becomes  his  station,  but  you 
fancy  ho  would  rather  not,  if  the  clear  op¬ 
tion  were  afforded  him  :  as  with  some  men 
you  meet  iu  the  world,  of  brave  nature  but 
refined  temperament,  wdio  shrink  from 
quarrel,  if  it  can  be,  avoided  with  honor, 
but,  once  involved  and  pledged  to  the  con¬ 
test,  who  arc  almost  implacable  till  honor 
is  satisfied.  Lord  Jolin  Manners  has  fits 
of  eloquence  and  fits  of  silence  ;  but  since  ! 
the  Young  England  party  became  merged 
in  that  of  the  Protectionists,  his  exertions 
have  been  more  steady,  and,  in  their  re¬ 
sults,  more  effective.  He  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  their  political  estimation,  as  well  as 
in  their  personal  respect  and  regard.  He 
has  often  shown  great  readiness  and  cou¬ 
rage  in  debate ;  and — unfailing  test  of  i 
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talent — he  speaks  bettor  when  unprepared 
than  when  he  has  laid  himself  out  for  a 
grand  oration.  His  defects  as  an  orator 
are,  an  indistinctness  and  rapidity  of  utter¬ 
ance,  a  want  of  tone  and  modulation  in 
the  voice,  and  a  deficiency  of  nerve. 

Once  more  let  us  impress  on  the  reader, 
in  dismi.ssing  this  subject,  that  we  have 
measured  Lord  .lohn  iManners  by  a  higher 
standard  than  that  afforded  by  the  political 
materialism  of  the  day.  We  do  not  even 
know  that  we  should  desire  to  see  his  ideas 
and  proposals  transmuted  into  laws.  His 
political  mission  is  to  inspire  outliers  with 
his  moral  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  public 
virtue.  He  is  the  living  echo  of  a  voice 
long  unheard,  but  whose  warnings  have 
now  become  dreadful  facts.  He  points  to 
the  future,  but  with  eyes  averted  to  the 
past.  That  past  may’have  been  a  coarse 
and  vicious  reality,  of  which  he  perceives 
only  a  delusive  representation  ;  but  when 
we  know  that  the  sanctions  of  exi.sting 
power  are  derived  from  it,  we  owe  some¬ 
thing  to  the  man  who  recalls  us  to  a  sense 
of  that  which  was  good  in  the  system  of 
our  forefathers  ;  of  which  we  may  .say  that, 
if  much  of  it  has  been  grossly  perverted,  so 
I  has  more  been  inconsiderately  discarded. 
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Romantic  as  the  incidents  recounted  in  the 
following  paper  may  appear,  they  are  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  melancholy  records  of  history. 
The  careers  of  the  child-pauper,  and  the 
child-king,  may  be  painted  in  feeble  colors, 
and  with  a  most  unskilful  hand,  but  the 
pencil  is  guided  by  truth.  The  threads  of 
those  two  destinies  have  here  been  woven 
into  a  chequered  pattern,  but  that  pattern  j 
involves  in  itself  a  deep  moral,  those 
threads  are  the  threads  of  the  Parcae.  We 
will  acknowledge  at  once  that  we  have 
written  with  a  purpose  disproportioned  to 
the  extent  of  this  article — we  have  written 
to  illustrate  the  instability  of  early  fortunes 
— we  have  written  to  demonstrate  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  parvenus — we  have  written  in  the 
hope  of  reconciling  some,  at  least,  with 


their  accidental  condition,  and  with  the 
view  of  .showing,  pointedly  and  in  very 
deed,  that 

“  Rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gold  for  a’  that.” 

Our  authority  as  to  the  more  remarkable 
facts  recorded  in  these  pages  is  indisputable, 
j  We  have  culled  much  from  the  interesting 
work,  entitled  llistoire  de  la  Captivile  de 
Louis  XVLy  €t  de  sa  Famille,  and  also  from 
the  pathetic  memorial  by  M.  Eckard.  Be¬ 
yond  this  we  might  have  corroborated  our 
narrative  by  quotations  from  the  Histories 
penned  by  Thiers,  Alison,  Mignet,  Scott, 
Carlyle,  Juste,  Hazlitt,  and  Thibaudeau, 
but  that  our  object  was  simple,  and  our 
accuracy  easily  provable.  In  inditing  these 
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simple  sentences  which  follow,  our  heart  has 
been  more  agitated  than  our  imagination : 
we  have  looked  with  awe  upon  the  solemn 
niemoiy  of  the  past  agonies  of  a  child. 
The  sanctity  of  that  memory  will  impart  an 
interest  even  to  this  fugitive  composition. 

Destiny  presides  over  the  nativity  of 
every  human  creature :  not  the  destiny  of 
fatalists — not  the  destiny  which  was  reduced 
to  a  my  the  by  tlie  ancient  Grecians — not 
that  inexorable  destiny  which  forms  the 
gloomy  doctrine  of  the  believers  in  predes¬ 
tination — but  a  destiny  consonant  with 
the  beautiful  creed  of  Christianity.  In 
breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils 
of  man,  God  imparts  to  him  the  faculty  of 
freewill,  and  by  the  exercise  of  that  sub¬ 
lime  attribute  man  may  control  his  destiny, 
and  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  dominion 
over  the  future.  It  is  a  common  failing, 
however,  in  all  climes,  in  all  generations, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  for  the  human 
heart  to  repine  at  the  inequalities  of  birth. 
The  monarch,  couched  upon  his  dais,  has 
envied  the  obsure  cottage  of  the  woodcut¬ 
ter  ;  the  woodcutter  has  gazed  with  a  cove¬ 
tous  eye  upon  the  pomps  and  luxuries  of 
royalty.  To  the  one,  sovereignty  has  ap¬ 
peared  a  talisman  of  happiness,  to  the 
other  it  has  seemed  an  irksome  bauble. 
“  As  happy  as  a  king,”  says  the  laborer. 
“  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,” 
says  the  anointed  prince.  Out  of  this 
prevalent  feeling  of  discontent,  good,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  arisej?  as  well  as  evil.  If  the 
mind  becomes  altogether  abandoned  to 
despondency  at  the  disparities  of  fortune, 
it  degenerates  into  misanthropy.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mind  be  only  reani¬ 
mated  with  courage — those  very  disparities 
excite  emulation. 

An  April  shower  was  descending  upon 
the  gardens  of  Versailles — one  of  those 
generous  showers  that  seem  to  drop  with 
such  a  fattening  influence  on  the  soil,  sum¬ 
moning  the  yellow  crocus,  and  the  purple 
violet,  and  the  virgin  snowdrop  into  exist¬ 
ence.  It  was  the  spring  time  of  1785. 
At  a  window  of  the  royal  palace,  looking 
upon  a  private  avenue,  was  seated  a  lady  of 
exquisite  proportions  and  with  the  loveliest 
countenance.  She  held  a  scroll  in  her 
hand — an  old  roniaunt  of  Provence — from 
which  she  was  singing  : 

“  Mort,  mort !  est  le  mot  farouche 

etui  touche 

Si  malheureusement  le  cocur.” 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  the  rain  surged 
against  the  casement  mournfully.  Throw¬ 


ing  the  paper  upon  the  carpet,  the  female 
gli<lod  into  an  inner  apartment,  and  drew 
aside  some  curtains  of  the  richest  velvet 
heavily  encrusted  and  fringed  with  bullion. 
Her  loving  hand  was  on  the  pillow  of  an 
infant — she  was  kneeling  by  a  golden  cradle. 
Wliat  vision  was  this  in  old  Versailles  ?  it 
was  Marie  Antoinette  watching  over  the 
slumbers  of  her  son  :  it  was  the  queen-con¬ 
sort  of  Louis  XVI.  praying  for  the  newborn 
heir  to  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  of 
Navarro. 

At  the  same  hour,  of  the  same  day,  of 
the  same  year,  another  mother  gazed  upon 
her  offspring.  It  was  in  a  miserable  cellar, 
under  a  wineshop,  in  the  Rue  (P Avignon 
at  Paris — a  fetid,  noi.ome,  despicable  hole, 
in  which  the  veriest  vagabond  would  have 
scorned  to  dwell.  A  rickety  ladder,  placed 
almost  perpendicularly,  conducted  from  the 
surface  of  the  street,  through  an  aperture, 
to  the  floor  of  this  cellar.  A  basket,  bot¬ 
tom  upwards,  lay  near  the  foot  of  the  lad¬ 
der  ;  the  squalid  figure  of  a  woman, 
scarcely  covered  with  rags,  was  seated 
upon  the  basket.  Kven  by  the  feeble 
glimmering  of  light,  which  penetrated  into 
that  voluntary  dungeon,  the  attenuation  of 
her  body  and  the  rat-like  ferocity  of  her 
features  would  have  been  visible  to  an  ob¬ 
server.  Across  the  knees  of  this  wretched 
being  was  placed  a  filthy  piece  of  drugget, 
and  in  that  drugget  was  rolled  the  palpitat¬ 
ing  form  of  an  infant.  The  woman  rocked 
monotonously  to  and  fro  upon  the  basket — 
her  lullaby  was  the  refrain  of  an  obscene 
ballad.  Alas  !  what  vision  was  this  in  the 
cellar  of  the  Rue  d' Avignon  ?  it  was  the 
wife  of  the  body-stretcher  at  the  hospital 
for  leprosy,  crooning  over  her  child  :  it  was 
the  very  impersonation  of  ignominy  brood¬ 
ing  over  the  emblem  of  innocence. 

Time  developed  still  more  wonderfully 
the  contrast  between  the  lives  of  these 
children ;  it  showed  that  the  deadliest 
poison  may  sometimes  be  infused  into  gob¬ 
lets  of  jasper,  and  nectar  sometimes  be  im¬ 
bibed  from  cups  of  horn. 

The  son  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis 
j  XVI.  was  born  at  Versailles,  on  the  27th 
March,  1785.,  and  somewhere  about  the 
same  time  the  son  of  the  body-stretcher 
first  drew  breath.  Immediately  the  former 
came  into  existence  he  was  styled  the  Due 
de  Normandie,  and  on  the  4th  June,  1789, 
obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Dauphin. 
Instead  of  any  sounding  title  the  denizen  of 
the  cellar  received  an  ordinary  name,  which 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  shall  term 
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Jacques.  Great  was  tlic  disproportion  of 
their  condition,  equally  striking  was  the 
dissimilarity  of  their  tuition.  Louis  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Madame  de  Taur- 
zel,  the  successor  of  the  Duchessc  de  Polig- 
nac.  Jaques  was  indiiferently  tended  by 
the  despicable  and  abandoned  associates  of 
his  parents.  One  ^yas  surrounded  by  all 
the  magnificence  of  royalty — his  pleasures 
were  ministered  to  by  his  courtly  attend¬ 
ants — his  heart  unconsciously  tutored  to 
virtue  by  the  properties  of  refined  life— his 
opening  intellect  fostered  by  a  thousand 
ingenious  devices.  The  other  was  encom¬ 
passed  by  degradations  and  depravities — 
he  drnnk  in  with  his  young  .senses  the  con¬ 
taminating  atmosphere  of  sin — his  intelli¬ 
gence  was  developed,  not  with  sugared 
words  but  with  oaths  and  buffets.  As  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  the  moral  and 
phy.sical  consequences  were  equally  di.spro- 
portioned.  Aff  'ction  bred  confidence  in  the 
prince,  while  the  want  of  it  rendered  sus- 
]»icion  the  chief  characteristic  in  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  beggar.  About  the  marble  cor¬ 
ridors  and  painted  vestibules  of  V^ersailles 
was  borne  a  child  blooming  with  health, 
his  features  beaming  with  a  seraphic  beauty. 
Upon  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  sodden  with 
moisture  and  reeking  with  indifferent  drain¬ 
age,  crawled  a  sickly  urchin,  the  spawn  of 
vice  and  ignominy. 

Shortly  after  these  two  beings  entered 
life,  the  Great  Revolution  commenced  its 
tortuous  but  humanizing  career.  After  the 
convocation  of  the  States  General  on  the 
5th  May,  1789,  and  their  transformation 
on  the  17th  June  following  into  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  the  anxiety  for  political 
and  social  reform  which  had  been  previously  I 
secret  and  nervous  now  became  ostensible 
and  daring.  With  the  banishment  of 
Necker  on  the  11th  July,  and  the  call  of 
the  Parisians  to  arms  by  Camille  Desmou¬ 
lins,  on  the  following  morning,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  sentimen#  of  the  nation  first  found 
utterance.  That  sentiment  was  manifested 
with  frightful  distinctness  on  the  15th  in 
the  blazing  and  blackened  ruins  of  the 
Bastile,  and  the  gory  head  of  its  governor, 
Delaunay.  Even  when  Louis  XV 1.  ad¬ 
dressed  the  members  of  the  national  assem¬ 
bly  in  those  pathetic  syllables  “  Eh  bien, 
e'est  moi  qui  me  fie  a  vous  P'  the  earnestness 
of  this  popular  paroxysm  was  in  no  manner 
allayed.  The  i  ardor  of  the  multitude 
resented  indeed  the  merest  hint  at  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  hence  the  fooli.sh  enthusiasm 
evinced  in  favor  of  the  court  party,  on  the 


occasion  of  the  banquet  of  the  guards,  was 
a  circumstance  precisely  calculated  to 
arouse  the  indignation  of  the  mob.  On 
the  5th  October  the  infuriated  multitude 
marched  directly  upon  Versailles;  they 
crowded  its  courtyards;  they  clambered 
upon  the  window-sills  ;  they  molested  the 
Swiss  soldiery ;  they  .seemed  to  have 
deserted  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of 
bearding  their  sovereign.  Upon  a  balcony 
of  the  chateau  Marie  Antoinette  made  her 
appearance,  and  smiled  benignantly  upon 
the  rabble.  Round  the  fair  neck  of  the 
(pieen  were  entwined  the  arms  of  the  child 
Louis ;  upon  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the 
insurgents  was  perched  the  ragged  figure 
of  the  child  Jacques.  As  a  te.stimony  of 
the  power  already  acquired  by  the  populace, 
the  royal  family  were  dragged,  on  the 
subsequent  day,  in  a  kind  of  triumphal 
captivity  to  the  capital ;  the  motley  pro¬ 
cession  extending  along  the  highway, 
enveloped  in  whirlwinds  of  dust,  the  multi¬ 
tudes  bearing  in  their  hands  branches 
covered  with  autumn  leaves,  and  chanting 
ribald  songs  round  the  carriage  of  the 
monarch.  * 

Scarcely  four  months  after  the  decca.se 
of  Mirabeau,  namely,  on  the  20th  June, 
1791,  liOuis  XVT.  attempted  to  escape  by 
flight  with  his  queen  and  children.  A‘i 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  mere  outline 
of  modern  history  is  already  aware,  the 
fugitives  w’crc  captured  at  Varciines,  were 
reconducted  to  Paris,  and  were  thenceforth 
more  than  ever  the  prisoners  of  its  citizens. 
While  the  Dauphin,  then  in  his  seventh 
year,  was  setting  out  on  that  unfortunate 
expedition,  the  son  of  the  body-stretcher 
was  scraping  the  mud  off  a  pair  of  shoes 
in  the  kitchen  of  an  obscure  lodging-house 
in  the  Rue  Coqueron — he  was  in  the 
employment  of  a  M.  St.  Just.  Meanwhile 
the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  was  abroad, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  were 
merging  into  a  creed,  with  liberty  for  its 
goddess  and  the  people  for  her  worshippers. 

Scarcely  had  the  National  As.sembly 
closed  its  sittings,  on  the  29th  August, 
when  the  National  Legislative  Assembly 
met  together,  on  the  1st  October.  Scarcely 
had  the  ministere  sans  culotte  been  formed, 
during  the  March  of  1792,  when  it  was 
succeeded,  towards  the  end  of  June,  by  the 
ministere  feuillant.  The  undercurrent  of 
popular  feeling  was  rising  upwards  to  the 
surface,  and  ominously  was  the  advance 
of  that  undercurrent  indicated  when  a  mob 
of  thirty  thousand  armed  men  marched 
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tlirou^^h  tlic  assembly  shouting  the  ga  ira^ 
and  clashing  tlieir  muskets  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment  ;  when  tliey  burst  into  the  reception 
halls  of  the  Tuileries,  and  crowned  their 
sovereign  with  the  scarlet  cap,  emblematic 
of  freedom. 

It  was  during  the  following  day,  while 
his  childish  fancy  was  still  musing  over  the 
recent  tumults,  that  the  Dauphin  was 
startled  beside  the  embroidery  frame  of 
Antoinette.  The  drums  were  rattling  in 
the  adjacent  street. 

“  cried  the  prince,  plucking 

his  mother  by  the  robe  and  gazing  at  her 
with  a  look  of  mournful  curiosity,  “  3Ia- 
man^  est-ce  qu'^hier  n*esi  pus  fini 

At  the  moment  these  words  of  most 
affecting  simplicity  were  being  uttered,  AI. 
St.  Just,  kneeling  upon  the  carpet  of  his 
library,  so  as  to  bring  himself  upon  a  level 
with  Jacques,  was  giving  the  latter  a  lesson 
in  fencing.  The  boy  was  clad  in  more 
respectable  garments  than  hitherto,  having 
obtained  the  peculiar  patronage  of  his 
master,  in  conse(iuence  of  his  frequent  evi¬ 
dences  of  intelligence. 

Nothing  in  the  meantime  was  capable  of 
retarding  the  progress  of  Revolution  or  of 
checking  the  spread  of  democratic  princi¬ 
ples.  Incited  by  the  instigations  of  Robe¬ 
spierre,  the  dastardly  taunts  of  Marat,  and  | 
the  energetic  vituperations  of  Danton,  the 
populace  grew  more  than  ever  impatient  at 
the  authority  still  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign.  The  terrible  announcement 
issued  by  the  assembly,  on  the  5th  July, 
“  Citizens,  the  country  is  in  danger  !”  and 
the  insane  manifesto  published  at  Coblentz, 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  filled  up  the  measure  of 
the  national  excitement.  From  the  murder¬ 
ous  attack  upon  the  Tuileries,  on  the  10th 
August,  liOuis  XVI.  was  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Temple.  It  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  enumerate  the  causes  which  ensured 
the  ascendency  to  such  men  as  Fabre 
d’Eglantine,  as  Jourdcuil,  and  as  Billaud 
Varennes,  to  detail  the  butcheries  of  the 
three  terrible  days  of  September,  to 
comment  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
convention  on  the  21st  September,  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  year  1 ,  of  the  French 
Republic,  on  the  22d  September;  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
several  incidents  arising  from  the  rivalry 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  legislature, 
to  describe  the  rabid  democratism  of  the 
Mountainists,  and  the  fluctuating  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  Girondists — these  occurrences 


are  as  universally  known  as  their  memory 
is  eternal,  and  their  memory  is  as  eternal 
as  that  sublime  passion  for  liberty  in  which 
they  originated. 

Our  attention  is  directed  to  one  small 
gap  in  the  curtain  of  fire — to  the  captivity 
of  that  new  Sedecias,  whose  heart  was 
staunch  and  generous,  while  his  actions 
were  rash  and  reprehensible.  Louis  XVI. 
had  been  summoned  before  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  tribunal  of  the  Legislators  ;  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  expiate  the  infelicities  of 
his  reign  by  a  violent  death — the  venerable 
Alalesherbes  had  wept  in  his  voiceless  sup¬ 
plications  for  his  old  master  at  the  bar  of 
the  Convention.  Two  months  liad  the  de¬ 
throned  monarch  been  separated  from  his 
family,  when  the  Republic  One  and  Indivi¬ 
sible  was  solemnly  anointed  with  his  blood. 
On  the  21st  January,  1703,  Louis  XVI. 
had  ascended  a  scaffold  in  the  Place  dc  la 
llevolution^  he  bad  fallen  down  upon  his 
knees  to  implore  the  benediction  of  his 
confessor,  the  priest  of  God  uttered  that 
sublime  adjuration  :  “  Son  of  Saint  Louis, 
ascend  to  Heaven !”  As  the  sawdust 
clotted  beneath  the  axe  of  the  guillotine, 
where  the  doomed  head  of  what  was  once  a 
king  had  fallen,  a  visionary  crown  girdled 
the  brow  of  a  child  in  a  dungeon. 

Immediately  upon  the  decease  of  his  pa¬ 
ternal  predecessor,  the  infant  Louis  XVTI. 
was  subjected  to  the  increased  vigilance  of 
his  inexorable  gaolers.  The  animosity  of 
his  enemies  within  the  limits  of  France  was 
more  particularly  heightened  by  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  friends  beyond  the  frontiers. 
Having  declared  himself  Regent  directly 
the  intelligence  of  his  brother’s  execution 
was  received,  Alonsicur  dispatched  a  notifi¬ 
cation  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe  an¬ 
nouncing  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch. 
That  notification  was  favorably  responded 
to  by  England,  and  subsciiuently  by  the 
inferior  governments  of  the  continent. 
Thereupon  the  Regent  issui^l  a  similar  de¬ 
claration  from  his  Temporary  residence  at 
Hamm  in  Westphalia,  and  the  name  of 
King  Louis  XVll.  soon  became  the  watch¬ 
word  for  counter-revolutionary  insurrections 
in  Bretagne  and  La  Vendee. 

A  circumstance  which  promised  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  his  miseries,  proved  the  source  of 
new  and  more  grievous  inflictions.  Two  of 
the  soldiers  intrusted  with  the  guardianship 
of  the  prince — their  names  being  Lepitre 
and  Toulan — were  filled  with  compassion  at 
such  unparalleled  wretchedness,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  effect  his  liberation.  This  gene- 
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rous  scheme  was  detected,  and  instead  of 
escaping  from  the  Temple,  Louis  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  three  beloved  beings  who 
had  hitherto  shared  his  sufferings — his 
aunt,  his  sister,  and  his  mother.  As  a 
climax  to  his  misfortunes  he  was,  on  the  3d 
July,  1793,  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
execrable  Simon,  a  drunken  cobbler,  who 
was  then  becoiiiino;  notorious  ainoii"  the 
demons  of  the  Revolution.  Under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  this  monster,  aided  by  a  wife 
equally  brutal  in  disposition,  the  child  ra¬ 
pidly  approached  the  brink  of  moral  and 
physical  degradation  ;  the  diabolical  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Convention  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  successfully  followed  ;  his 
intellect  was  being  sapped,  his  body  was 
being  stunted.  As  a  kind  of  infernal  pas¬ 
time  to  this  detestable  couple,  their  infant- 
prisoner  was  compelled  to  swallow  spirits 
until  he  became  intoxicated,  to  chant  son^s 
of  the  most  odious  obscenity,  to  mimic  them 
by  uttering  the  mose  blasphemous  and  libi¬ 
dinous  language.  If  ever  he  refused  to 
comply  with  their  injunctions,  he  was  beaten 
like  a  dog.  Kven  when  Simon,  during  the 
January  of  1794,  entered  the  council  of  the 
Commune  and  was  thus  prevented  from 
continuing  his  perpetual  cruelties  to  his  un¬ 
offending  victim,  the  condition  of  liOuis 
XVII.  was  in  no  manner  ameliorated. 

A  dungeon,  in  size  more  like  a  cupboard 
than  a  room,  was  the  palace  of  the  desceu-  ! 
dant  of  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  of 
Navarre.  Its  door  was  cumbrously  bolted  ;  { 
its  window  was  never  opened  for  the  admis- : 
sion  of  pure  air  ;  its  floor  was  covered  with 
an  accumulation  of  fdth  and  ordure  ;  its 
atmospliere  was  laden  with  a  feti<l  odor  ; ' 
it  was  silent,  darksome,  and  pestilential.  ' 
In  this  loathsome  nook  lived  the  child, 
alone  and  hopeless  ;  the  monotonous  days 
and  nights  succeeding  each  other  without  I 
variation.  The  coarsest  and  scantiest  food  ' 
was  supplied  to  him,  and  that  only  through  , 
a  hole  in  the  partition-wall.  Two  mis¬ 
creants  continually  guarded  the  entrance  of 
the  dungeon,  and  tlieir  voices  ordered  him 
to  sleep  towards  twilight  Then  the  poor 
child  crawled  wearily  to  his  mattrass  in  one 
corner  ;  a  region  absolutely  swarming  witli 
vermin,  llis  feverish  temples  were  scarcely 
laid  upon  his  couch  when  those  stern  voices 
again  pealed  round  the  walls — ‘‘  Capet j  ou 
es-tu?  dors-tu  V"'  Shivering  with  cold  and 
trembling  with  terror,  Louis  answered  the 
fierce  summons  only  to  be  assailed  with 
curses.  A  similar  torment  was  practised 
incessantly.  O  ghastly  spectacle  of  sinless 
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youth  !  O  child  of  Adam,  born  to  many 
woes ! 

Retribution  at  last  tracked  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  terrorism.  As  surely  as 
the  knife  of  Charlotte  Corday  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  bosom  of  Marat,  did  the  aveng¬ 
ing  brand  of  the  people  descend  upon  the 
national  murderers.  The  tumbril  had 
emerged  from  the  gate  of  the  Conciergerie  ; 
it  had  traversed  the  streets  amidst  the  yells 
of  the  multitude  ;  in  it  were  huddled,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  infamous  associates,  the 
triumvirs  of  that  age  of  blood — Couthon 
with  his  paralysed  limbs  and  effeminate  fea¬ 
tures  ;  Saint  Just  with  his  scornful  beauty 
and  almost  heroic  audacity  ;  and  preemi¬ 
nent  above  them  all  in  guilt,  Maximilian 
Robespierre,  his  jaw  tied  up  with  a  gory 
rag,  his  eyes  already  glazing  with  the  film 
of  death,  his  cadaverous  visage  writhing 
wJth  agony  and  blanched  with  despair. 
The  expiation  of  the  9th  Thermidor  was 
consummated. 

As  the  executioners  descended  from  the 
scaffold,  after  the  performance  of  their  dis¬ 
mal  duties,  they  stumbled  over  the  figure 
:  of  a  boy,  weeping  bitterly,  his  hands  clasp- 
I  cd  round  the  neck  of  a  dog.  It  was  the 
I  adopted  child  and  the  favorite  mastiff  of 
I  the  young  Saint  Just. 

Although  this  great  catastrophe  of  the 
26th  July,  1794,  was  fraught  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  consequences  to  Franco,  it  brought  no 
solace  to  Louis  in  the  depth  of  his  brutal¬ 
izing  seclusion.  There  were  a  few,  it  is 
true,  who  advocated  his  expulsion  beyond 
the  frontiers  ;  but  to  the  majority,  his  re¬ 
tention  seemed  to  bo  among  the  numberless 
means  for  the  ensuring  the  existence  of 
the  Republic.  Mathieu  had  the  boldness 
to  announce  the  inhuman  views  of  the 
Convention  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
children  of  Capet ;  and  Cambaceres,  on  the 
22d  January,  1795,  proposed  from  the  tri¬ 
bune  that  those  children  should  still  be  re¬ 
tained  in  imprisonment. 

Cruelty  at  length  began  to  evidence  its 
power  over  the  elasticity  of  boyhood.  The 
total  isolation  from  his  fellow-creatures, 
the  denial  of  all  exercise,  the  exclusion  of 
all  wholesome  ventilation,  and  the  moral 
i  and  actual  darkness  in  which  Louis  was 
'  involved,  began  their  fearful  work  of  de- 
vastation  upon  his  frame,  as  they  had  al- 
'  ready  done  upon  his  ductile  and  confiding 
j  intellect.  Even  the  most  dastardly  assassi¬ 
nation  ;  even  the  excruciating  but  speedy 
destruction  produced  ,by  the  rack ;  even 
strangling  by  the  hands  of  the  torturer, 
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would  have  been  mercy — exquisite  and 
blessed  mercy — in  comparison  with  that 
tardy  and  most  devilish  murder.  For  cen¬ 
turies,  however,  the  jejplc  had  groaned 
under  a  feudal  despotism,  and  in  the  first 
delirium  of  their  emancipation  they  were 
pitiless  in  their  revenge.  As  the  spring  of 
1795  advanced,  the  health  of  Louis  became 
gradually  worse.  His  limbs,  which  through¬ 
out  his  incarceration  had  been  feeble  and 
emaciated,  were  now  almost  incapable  of  | 
motion.  It  was  only  wdien  disease  had  j 
thus  obtained  the  mastery  over  his  frail 
constitution  that  the  Convention  granted 
their  victim  the  mockery  of  medical  assist¬ 
ance.  By  order  of  the  committee,  the  cele¬ 
brated  physician,  Desault,  was  despatched 
to  the  dungeon  of  the  prince,  but  the  con¬ 
scientious  doctor  at  once  declared  that  aid  ' 
had  been  denied  too  long  to  the  prisoner, 
and  that  the  preservation  of  his  life  was 
hopeless.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  sonic- 
wdiat  suspicious  circumstance,  that  scarce  a 
week  had  elapsed  after  the  utterance  of 
this  bold  avowal,  wdicn  Desault  expired  ! 
Pelletan  and  Dumangin  subsequently  visit¬ 
ed  the  royal  captive,  but  their  opinion 
coincided  entirely  with  that  of  their  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  cup  of  sorrow  was  brimmed — 
it  was  overflowing.  On  the  Sth  June,  1795, 
having  exceeded  his  tenth  year  by  a  little 
more  than  two  months,  perished  in  his 
dungeon  in  the  Temple,  Louis  Charles,  i 
commonly  called  the  Seventeenth.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Govern-  ’ 
ment,  his  remains  were  interred  without  ! 
ceremony  in  a  nameless  grave  of  the  cemc-  * 
tery  of  St.  Margaret’s  parish,  and  notwith-  ' 
standing  the  laborious  exertions  which  wore 
made  for  their  recovery  in  1815,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  king  Louis  XVHl.,  the  bones  of 
that  unconscious  martyr  w'cre  never  disco¬ 
vered  :  they  were  mingled  indiscriminately  : 
with  the  dust  of  paupers.  ! 

A  very  dilfercnt  career  awaited  Jacques,  i 
Boin  amongst  the  dregs  of  licentiousness  * 
and  destitution,  he  was  to  drink  deeply  of 
the  intoxicating  draughts  of  prosperity. 
After  the  dismal  end  of  his  plebeian  patron. 
Saint  Just,  he  was  fortunate  cnouijh  to  ob- 
tain  a  patrician  patron  in  the  person  of  Paul- 
Francoi.s-Jcan-Nicholas  Comte  dc  Barras. 
The  incident  of  his  detection  upon  the 
steps  of  the  scaffold  during  the  9th  Ther- 
midor,  had  been  communicated  to  Barras, 
and  had  interested  the  imagination  of  that 
voluptuous  revolutionist.  Jacques  was,  after 
certain  inquiries,  received  into  his  house¬ 
hold.  On  the  occasion  of  the  uieinoiable 


13th  Vendomiaire  [5th  October],  when 
Barras  was  commander-in-chief,  and  where 
Bonaparte,  as  second  in  command,  repulsed 
the  sections  of  Paris  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
Jacques  was  listening  to  the  cannonade  at  a 
window  of  the  Louvre.  During  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  when  Barras  was  swallow'ed  up  in  u 
torrent  of  continual  dissipation,  Jacques 
was  still  the  idle  observer  of  a  shallow  and 
profligate  society.  He  roamed  at  night 
through  the  salons  of  his  nominal  guardian,' 
imbibing  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom  from 
the  conversation  of  their  abandoned  fre¬ 
quenters.  vShortly  before  the  ISth  Bru- 
mairc,  year  VIII.,  Jacques  was,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Barras,  nominated  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Polytechnic. 

It  requires  no  enumeration  of  facts  to 
prove,  that  under  the  empire  of  the  great- 
,  cst  of  conquerors  ability  w’as  always  recog- 
I  nised,  merit  always  rewarded,  prowess  al- 
j  ways  acknowledged  with  every  honorable 
;  rccolupcnso.  Tlic  records  of  his  grand 
'  army  sufficiently  testify  this, — the  records 
I  which  he  promised  to  inscribe  himself  to 
I  his  memory, — the  records  which,  by  antici- 
'  pation  as  it  were,  imparted  such  a  solemn 
i  grandeur  to  his  farewell  to  his  old  guard  at 
Fontainebleau, — that  farewell  which  Lord 
Brougham  has  justly  styled  ‘‘  a  masterpiece 
of  pathetic  and  dignified  oratory.”  The 
stories  of  his  imperial  marshals,  the  Pala¬ 
dins  of  his  gigantic  system,  arc  eternal  tes¬ 
timonies  of  his  perception  of  human  cha¬ 
racter,  and  of  his  rcadine.ss  to  shower  the 
most  lavish  and  princely  boons  upon  whom¬ 
soever  might  evince  a  superior  capacity, 
whether  for  thought  or  action.  Bearing  in 
recollection  the  renowned  soldiers  who,  by 
his  munificence  and  discrimination  were 
elevated  to  the  loftiest  dignities,  remember¬ 
ing  how  many  men  of  obscure  origin  became 
the  princes  of  his  empire  ;  how  some  from 
simple  huzzars,  and  some  from  mere  handi¬ 
craftsmen,  and  some  from  plain  scriveners, 
rose  into  celebrity,  and  were  invested  with 
I  extraordinary  authority,  it  cannot  be  mat¬ 
ter  of  astonishment  that  a  subordinate  offi¬ 
cer  should  have  arrived  at  eminence,  al¬ 
though  sprung  from  an  ignoble  stock  and 
nurtured  in  destitution.  In  name,  Jacques 
is  a  fictitious  character,  but  in  name  only. 
Beneath  the  masquerade  with  which,  for 
various  reasons,  we  have  invested  him, 
there  is  a  substance  and  an  individuality. 
By  feats  of  arms,  in  which  Bayard  and 
Turenne  were  emulated  ;  by  sagacity  of 
council,  in  which  Caulaincourt  was  surpass¬ 
ed  ;  by  deeds  of  generosity,  in  which  the 
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fiibulous  conduct  of  Telcmcichus  to  Ad  pas¬ 
tes  was  outshone,  he  would  have  acquired 
for  himself  a  perpetual  glory,  hut  that  his 
youth  rendered  him  subordinate  to  the 
great  warriors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
Having  received  a  commission  as  sub-lieu¬ 
tenant,  in  ISOO,  Jac(|ues  had  entered  upon 
his  military  existence  at  a  propitious  junc¬ 
ture  ;  ho  was  one  of  that  victorious  host  of 
Austerlitz  to  which  the  emperor  ami  kinir 
had  proclaimed  upon  the  battle-field,  “  Sol¬ 
diers,  I  am  satisfied  with  you  :  you  have 
adorned  your  eagles  with  immortal  glory.” 
In  the  struggles  of  Fricdland,  in  the  iron 
storm  of  Eckmuhl,  in  the  partial  success  of 
Wagrain,  among  the  dcathful  valleys  of 
Moskwa,  at  Bautzen,  at  Brienne,  at  Mont- 
inirail,  at  Vauchamp,  at  ATontereau,  at 
Eleurus,  at  Ligny,  Jac((ues  followed  with 
an  enduring  faithfulness  the  restorer  of 
greatness  to  France,  and  the  propagator  of 
the  principles  of  civilization  to  Europe. 
At  the  catastrophe  of  Alont  St.  Jean, 
Waterloo,  Jacques  was  a  colonel  of  the 
grenadiers.  With  that  catastrophe  termi¬ 
nated  his  career  of  physical  toil,  and  com¬ 
menced  hi.s  career  of  intellectual  exertion  ; 
a  career  productive  of  much  knowledge 
and  much  happiness  to  his  fellow-man  ;  a 
career  of  peculiar  and  exalted  beneficence, 
and  one  which,  God  be  praised,  has  not 
yet  ended. 

Upon  the  9th  January,  1816,  AI.  de 
Chateaubriand,  the  illu.'itrious  panegyrist 
of  Christianity,  proposed  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  that  funeral  honors  of  a  remarka¬ 
ble  and  impressive  kind  should  be  offered 
by  France  to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVII. 
That  affecting  suggestion  was  welcomed 
with  alacrity  by  the  legislature ;  both 
Chambers  decreed  that  a  monument  shoubl 
be  erected  to  the  dead  Louis,  in  expiation 
of  the  sins  of  the  people  to  him,  living ; 
and  an  ordonnance  was  !5ub.sequently  issued 
by  the  sovereign,  directing  that  the  ceno¬ 
taph  should  be  rai.sed  in  the  church  of 
the  Aladelaine.  Alost  beautiful  memento  of 
repentant  hearts  ;  mo.st  w’orthy  tribute  from 
a  sorrowing  race :  the  memories  of  youth 
and  sadness,  of  innocence  and  death,  in¬ 
vest  thy  solemn  marble  with  a  charm 
which  time  will  not  diminish,  and  which 
man  will  not  forget.  Alost  gentle  act  of 
reparation  based  upon  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  the  God  of 
mercy  ! 

Alu-sing  upon  the  contrast  of  the  lives 
which  we  have  just  narrated,  we  cannot  but 
discern  a  certain  unison  in  their  very  con¬ 


tradictions,  a  harmony  in  their  very  disso¬ 
nance,  a  holy  moral  in  their  bewildering 
opposition,  'riie  nursling  of  a  palace  eating 
his  bread  with  sorrow  and  quenching  his  thirst 
with  tears  ;  the  denizen  of  a  cellar,  pam¬ 
pered  with  affluence  and  elevated  to  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  may  at  first  bafilc  our  comjireher.- 
sion  as  to  the  cause  of  so  much  happines.*; 
in  the  one,  and  of  so  much  ini.sery  in  the 
other ;  we  may  gaze  with  wonder  u]>on  the 
descendant  of  an  augu.st  dynasty  dying  in  a 
dungeon,  and  upon  the  child  of  the  body- 
stretcher  rejoicing  in  the  luxuries  of  life  : — 
but  viewed  from  the  elevation  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  and  through  the  prism  of  Religion,  all 
those  discrepancies  vani.sh,  and  the  Great 
Lesson  becomes  vi.sible.  Alankind  may 
learn  from  Jacques  how  many  blessings  are 
inseparable  from  industry,  and  probity,  and 
truth.  Kings  may  learn  from  Louis  how 
awful  is  the  retribution  required  by  aji 
aroused  people  when  their  rights  are  sup¬ 
pressed  and  their  liberties  usurped.  And 
from  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  these 
two  destinies,  the  folly  of  repining  at  what 
is  falsely  termed  ignoble  birth,  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  ;  seeing  that  ashes  were  strewed  upon 
the  golden  cradle  and  roses  upon  the  cradle 
of  wicker. 


Vandyke  and  Ruben.s. — A  curious  anecdote  i' 
told  concerning  Rubens’  De.scent  from  the  Cros.s. 
It  is  said  that  while  Rubens  was  painting  this 
master-piece,  his  pupils  bribed  his  servant  to  admit 
them  to  their  master’s  painting-ro<jm,  one  day  when 
he  had  gone  into  the  country,  and  was  not  expected 
to  return  till  the  evening.  One  of  them,  pushed  by 
his  companions,  fell  against  tfie  picture,  and  rubbed 
out  Magdalen’s  arm  and  the  Virgin’s  cheek  and 
chin,  ^which  Rubens  had  ju.'<t  finished.  Great  was 
the  consternation,  and  all  sought  to  escape;  but  the 
servant,  who  Avould  naturally  have  to  bear  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  accident,  a.s  he  alone  was  intrust¬ 
ed  with  the  key  of  the  painting-room,  locked  the  door, 
and  declared  that  no  one  should  leave  till  Magda¬ 
len’s  arm  and  the  Virgin’s  cheek  were  restored  to 
their  pristine  .state.  No  objection  could  be  urged 
to  this,  for  it  was  but  ju.st;  and  as  the  pupils  were 
prisoners,  thev  capitulated.  A  g«?nerai  vote  was 
taken,  in  ordc'r  that  the  flection  might  fall  upon 
the  most  competent  of  their  number,  and  one  of 
them  was  chosen,  who  tremblingly  .seized  his 
ma.'^ter’s  palette  and  brushes,  and  encouraged  by  his 
fellow-pupils,  repaired  the  damage  with  such  per¬ 
fection,  that  Rubens  not  only  failerl  to  discover  the 
accident,  but  while  ca.‘<ting  a’satisfied  glance  on  the 
morrow  upt)n  his  performance  of  the  preceding  day. 
remarked,  pointing  to  Magdalen’s  arm  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin’s  head— “  That  head  and  that  arm  are  not  the 
worst  part  of  my  ye.sterday’s  work.”  The  voung 
man  thus  entitled  to  a  share  cf  Rubens  self-paid  com¬ 
pliment  was  Vandyke. 
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At  the  close  of  a  warm  «lay,  a  solitary 
horseman  paced  along  the  hanks  of  a  wind¬ 
ing  stream  in  a  heautiful  valley  in  West¬ 
moreland.  lli.s  eye  ranged  upon  the  land¬ 
scape  touched  M’ith  varying  tints  and  length¬ 
ening  shadow.s,  and  on  the  skies  Hooded  with 
light,  lie  was  not  an  artist,  hut  he  read 
nature  with  an  artist’s  eye,  and  had  a 
passionate  love  of  )>eauty  in  all  it.s  forms. 
With  the  reins  hanging  idly  on  tlie  neck  of 
the  animal  lie  bestrode,  he  loitered  along, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  deep  indulgence 
of  the  moment.  Suddenly  he  reached  a 
point  of  view  that  made  him  pause  :  it  pre¬ 
sented  an  old  pieturescpie  mill,  with  an  ad¬ 
jacent  cottage,  climhedhya  clematis, which 
overhung  the  porch  and  perfumed  the  air. 
Still  and  clear,  like  an  imhedded  mirror, 
lay  the  waters  of  the  mill-dam,  which,  as  the 
light  declined,  gave  hack  in  clear  reflection 
the  objects  about  its  hanks.  Slowly  the 
shadows  deepened — now  this,  now  that  point 
of  the  picture  melted  into  the  growing  gloom, 
till  the  landscape  became  a  mass  of  sha¬ 
dows,  reposing  heavily  between  the  glow  of 
the  wide  heavens  and  the  gleam  of  the  quiet 
waters:  .sounds  died  away;  and  when  the 
rider  again  put  his  horse  in  motion,  its  foot¬ 
fall  alone  broke  the  surrounding  stillness. 

It  was  ten  days  after,  that  the  enjoyer  of 
the  scene  just  described,  returned  to  the 
inn  where  he  had  left  two  fellow-tourists, 
arti.sts,  who,  accustomed  to  his  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  had  left  a  letter  for  him,  indicating 
where  he  would  find  them  sketching,  and 
pursued  their  way.  lie  made  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  time  of  their  departure  ;  but  im¬ 
mediately  added,  “  ’Tis  little  matter,  since 
I  must  be  back  to  London  wdthout  loss  of 
time.  But  do  j’ou  know,”  ho  continued, 
looking  at  his  landlady  with  a  smile,  I 
have  fallen  short  of  money,  and  in  these 
cTOSs-roads  I  cannot  communicate  with 
friends  so  as  to  obtain  a  supply.” 

The  difficulties  of  a  man  of  address  like 
Charles  Elton  were  but  transient :  the  inn¬ 
keeper  lent  him  five  pounds  ;  so  his  path 
was  clear  to  the  metropolis,  whither  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  next  morning.  A  few  weeks 
after,  his  travelling  companions,  Wentworth 
and  Ragleigh,  were  also  in  town,  sedulously 
pursuing  the  track  in  which  their  allotment 


lay,  each,  according  to  his  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter,  armed  cap-'a-pic  for  the  w’arfare  of  life, 
d’o  the  former  it  furnished  scope  for  the 
di.'^play  of  great  energy  and  ability  :  he  had 
no  claims  upon  society  but.  what  these  gave 
him,  and  held  a  high  .status  by  means  of 
moral  conduct  and  mental  power.  Elton, 
a  man  of  fortune,  was  drawn  to  him  by  a 
capacity  for  admiring  all  that  was  appreci¬ 
able.  Wentworth’s  strong  sense,  clear 
views,  and  artistic  genius,  had  with  Elton 
weight  and  value.  Vet  he  never  sought 
more  than  mere  pleasure ;  the  principle 
which  craves  improvement,  which  prompts 
aspiration,  was  never  present  :  he  regarded 
the  future  as  a  land  he  might  never  explore; 
and  if  he  should,  fancied  he  hold  that  which 
would  furnish  sails  were  the  wind  in  his 
favor,  or  oars  were  it  against  him. 

Few  arc  insensible  to  the  charm  of  that 
as.sociation  in  which  an  appreciating  intelli¬ 
gence  yields  its  quota  at  the  social  banquet, 
without  putting  forth  any  of  the  claims 
that  awaken  rivalry  or  tax  exertion.  It  is 
a  sort  of  mental  down  on  which  the  intel¬ 
lectual  toiler  loves  to  rest ;  ever  too  mer¬ 
curial  for  the  apathy  of  perfect  quiet — the 
utter  lull  of  every  faculty,  he  loves  the 
gentle  agitation  which  ripples  the  tide  of 
thought,  but  never  ruffles  it.  It  was  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  elegant  and  versa¬ 
tile  mind  of  Elton  to  yield  this,  and  was 
one  of  the  causes  which  drew  round  him 
many  superior  men.  Wentworth  felt  the 
charm  of  his  society ;  and  in  an  hour  of 
vacuity,  he  one  day  directed  his  steps  to 
Elton’s  suburban  villa — a  little  bijou  of  a 
dwelling,  filled  to  overflow  with  objects  of 
art  and  rarity. 

Elton  was  ab.sent.  Wentworth  asked 
permission  to  write  a  letter,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  library.  There  was  a  pecu¬ 
liar  air  of  grace  about  this  room  ;  the 
French  bow-window  opened  upon  a  garden 
— a  scene  of  great  but  simple  beauty. 

“  This  fellow,”  thought  Wentworth,  as 
he  sealed  his  note,  “  has  surpassing  taste 
and  sinking  back  in  his  chair,  he  reviewed 
the  scene,  when  a  female  figure  passed  the 
window.  If  Wentworth  had  been  at  first 
disposed  to  study  the  place,  such  an  addi¬ 
tion  did  not  diminish  its  interest.  A  ccr- 
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tain  rusticity  about  the  young  creature 
might  have  classed  her  with  the  servants 
of  the  house  ;  but  there  was  also  a  peculiar 
grace  and  exquisite  beauty,  and  her  dress, 
simple  and  common,  gave  her  form  no  aid 
but  that  of  creating  no  counter  attraction. 
Wentworth  departed  ;  but,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  has  been  struck,  will  for  some 
time  vibrate  with  sound,  his  mind  did  not 
speedily  resign  the  iiuprc.ssion  it  had  re¬ 
ceived. 

When  I'^lton  returned  home,  Went¬ 
worth’s  note  was  not  the  only  one  which 
attracted  his  attention.  For  some  time  he 
had  been  engaged  in  a  correspondence  that 
had  a  singular  charm  for  him,  and  was 
another  evidence  of  the  peculiar  structure 
of  his  mind.  On  his  return  from  West¬ 
moreland  he  repaid  his  debt  to  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  and  accompanied  the  repayment 
with  a  letter  of  thanks.  To  this  letter  he 
received  a  reply,  penned  by  the  daughter 
of  his  hostess,  in  which  so  much  propriety  of 
thought  and  elegance  of  expression  were 
displayed,  that  it  took  Elton  by  surprise  and 
enchanted  him.  A  letter  writer  is  often 
like  an  echo — to  be  awakened  needs  only 
to  be  addressed.  Elton  plunged  with  de¬ 
light  into  an  attractive  correspondence. 
The  letters  were  expected  with  impatience, 
read  with  pleasure,  and  replied  to  with  still 
more.  This  was  one  of  the  employments 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  desultory  taste 
of  Elton,  and  had  that  novelty  which  was 
necessary  to  give  zest  to  the  pursuits  of  one, 
who,  in  the  search  after  mere  enjoyment, 
had  so  often  run  on  the  shoals  of  .satiety 
and  into  the  shallows  of  exhaustion.  The 
observations  of  his  correspondent — now 
piquant,  now  profound,  now  playful,  often 
philosophic,  sometimes  fanciful,  and  never 
otherwise  than  femininely  delicate — stimu¬ 
lated  his  imagination,  and  animated  him 
with  a  passionate  desire  for  a  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance,  when  the  incidental  mention  of 
a  journey  which  she  meditated  into  Wales 
determined  his  route. 

The  winter  had  gone  by  ;  Elton’s  friends 
had  seen  nothing  of  him  ;  and  with  the 
next  summer  Wentworth  proceeded  on  his 
customary  tour  alone.  He  took  the  path  he 
had  traversed  the  preceding  autumn,  and 
chance  brought  him  to  the  locality  of  the 
mill,  of  which  he  had  heard  Elton  speak  ; 
and  like  him  he  was  charmed  with  the 
scene.  He  lingered  long  about  it,  and  as 
the  evening  grew  stormy,  was  glad  to  find 
a  night’s  lodging  at  a  neighboring  public- 
house.  Here,  with  his  usual  disposition  to 


sociality  and  the  study  of  character,  he  in¬ 
vited  his  host  to  partake  his  supper  ;  after 
which  he  was  regaled  with  some  of  the  chro¬ 
nicles  of  the  place.  One  of  these  riveted 
Wentworth’s  attention.  With  rustic  energy 
and  right  good  feeling  the  village  Bardolph 
told  a  tale  of  sorrow,  denouncing  with  honest 
indignation  the  treachery  of  a  liOndongeu- 
tleman  towards  a  beautiful  creature — the 
only  child  of  his  old  friend  the  miller. 
This  gentleman,  he  said,  had  haunted  the 
place  last  autumn,  got  footing  at  the  cot¬ 
tage,  and  when  he  went.  Money,  the  pretty 
maid  of  the  mill,  went  too.  Her  poor 
father  had,  within  a  few  days  of  Went¬ 
worth’s  arrival,  recovered  his  child  ;  but 
how,  was  expressed  in  sorrowful  silence. 
With  foreboding  suspicions,  Wentworth  in¬ 
quired  the  insurer’s  name,  and  learned  it 
was  P21ton.  In  a  visit  the  next  day  to 
the  miller’s  cottage  he  saw  the  victim,  and 
recognised  the  beautiful  rustic  ho  had  seen 
at  the  villa.  He  could  minister  neither 
.solace  nor  assistance ;  and,  with  the  reflec¬ 
tions  and  feelings  natural  to  a  man  of  con¬ 
duct  and  principle,  heightened  by  the  asso¬ 
ciations  springing  from  the  domestic  tie.« 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  pursued 
his  journey. 

He  had  been  some  weeks  home,  when 
one  day  his  wife  interrupted  his  professional 
toils  by  bringing  to  him  cards,  cake,  and 
all  the  complimentary  ct  ceteras  consequent 
on  a  wedding  :  these  had  come  with  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  The  inviter  was 
Elton,  and  under  the  circumstances,  the 
question  was  mooted  how  far  they  ought  to 
recognise  the  aberrator  by  renewing  inti¬ 
macy.  Some  curiosity — some  unwdHingnes.s 
to  throw  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of 
one  willing  to  retrace  his  way,  at  length 
decided  them,  and  the  invitation  was 
accepted. 

The  appointed  day  came  ;  they  arrived 
at  the  villa,  were  ushered  to  the  library, 
which  they  found  vacant.  Wentworth  re¬ 
called  the  image  of  the  beautiful  being  he 
had  first  beheld  from  the  window  of  that 
room  ;  and  afterwards  in  sorrow  and 
humiliation  at  her  fatlier’s  fireside.  Mrs. 
Wentworth  chafed  a  little  at  the  unu.sual 
circumstance  of  non-reception;  but  satisfied 
herself  that  the  polished  husband  had  not 
yet  fitted  the  rustic  wife  for  the  station 
to  which  he  had  raised  her.  At  length  the 
door  opened,  Mr.  Elton  appeared  and 
introduced  his  wife — not  Meney — a  woman 
more  opposite  of  aspect  could  scarcely 
have  been  imagined.  It  was  the  inukeep- 
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or’s  (laughter — the  writer  of  the  clever 
letters.  Clood  sense  and  self-possession 
she  evinced  ;  her  apologies  were  well  made 
and  well  received;  other  guests  arrived, 
and  the  dinner  and  tlie  day  proceeded. 

To  Wentworth,  however,  a  peculiar 
current  of  thought  was  present,  and  a 
peculiar  scrutiny  occu[»icd  him.  Despite 
the  efforts  Elton  made  to  call  up  wit,  and 
circulate  wine,  the  cloud  of  disappointment 
hung  heavily  upon  him ;  and  there  was 
that  in  the  manner  of  the  newly  wedded 
pair  that  convinced  him  disagreement  had 
siiperv^ened — that  the  bitteriu^s  of  a  recent 
<|uarrel  hung  about  both.  She  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  disciplinarian  ;  always  cobl,  and 
often  caustic,  plain  in  person  and  peculiarly 
so  in  attire,  she  rested  on  her  intellectual 
resources  and  intense  self-esteem.  It  was 
clear  to  the  ptuietrating  mind  of  Went¬ 
worth  that  ICltoii  was  a  doomed  man — and 
that  his  impulses  checked  with  severity,  he 
would  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  or  sink  into 
stagnation. 

From  this  time  forth  Elton  was  little 
.seen  among  former  friends.  His  hospitality, 
once  of  the  most  sparkling  character, 
ceased  ;  and  only  as  a  man  of  business, 
an  admirer  of  art  and  promoter  of  its 
objects,  might  he  be  occasionally  recognised 
at  aristocratic  soirees,  professional  meet¬ 
ings,  or  discharging  the  duties  of  some 
honorary  secretaryships  which  he  had  for 
some  years  held.  The  buoyancy  and 
brilliancy  for  which  he  had  been  remark¬ 
able  were  superseded  by  a  «]uiet  elegance  of 
demeanor,  a  disposition  to  studious  re¬ 
search,  and  more  than  ever  to  collecting 
rare  works  of  art.  His  frequent  and  pro¬ 
digal  expenditures  on  this  object  threw 
open  to  him  most  depositaries ;  and  thus 
forsaking  the  groat  sociotary  stream,  he 
took  the  quiet  undercurrents,  and  appeared 
to  find  enjoyment. 

Hut,  whether  in  action  or  repo.so,  there 
was  so  much  that  was  remarkable  about 
Elton,  that  he  did  not  fall  out  of  the 
sphere  of  observation  ;  and  one  day,  as 
usual,  he  became  the  object  of  discourse 
with  Wentworth  and  Kagleiirh,  the  former 
dwelling  upon  the  change  which  late  years 
had  effected  in  his  character  and  mode  of 
life. 

“  Less  change,’’  was  the  reply,  “  than 
appears.  The  fire  burns,  though  it  does 
not  blaze ;  his  habits  are  still  those  of 
great  expense  and  profuse  indulgence.  I 
met  him  the  other  night  at  the  opera,  he 
took  me  home,  and  lying  on  the  table  of 


the  libniry,  which  I  entered  first  and  alone, 

I  saw  that  Italian  print  after  Marc  Antonio, 
which  we  have  so  often  lingered  over  at 
Ladbrook’s.  I  thought  that  there  were  but 
two  of  that  print  in  England — one  in  the 
Hritish  museum,  and  the  other  belonging 
to  our  friend  in  the  city.” 

Just  so,”  said  Wentworth.  “  This  is 
strange.  Did  you  examine  the  print  and 
remark  upon  it 

“  1  was  inspecting  it  when  Elton  entered 
the  room.  I  fancied,  as  he  took  the  print 
hurriedly  from  me,  that  he  changed  counte¬ 
nance,  and  he  made  no  reply  to  the  obser¬ 
vation  I  made  upon  it.” 

“  This  gives  me  more  uneasiness  than 
surprise,”  said  Wentworth.  “  Some  ru¬ 
mors  of  a  painful  but  intangible  character 
touching  Elton  have  ere  now  reached  me, 
and  when  I  recollect  that  I  have  been 
instrumental  to  his  introduction  to  many 
houses,  and  to  the  post  he  holds  in  a  soci¬ 
ety  which  will  ill  brook  impeachment  upon 
any  of  its  members,  1  feel  that  1  am  dis¬ 
tressingly  placed.  What  is  to  be  done 

“  1  w'ould  set  inquiry  immediately  on 
foot.  It  is  due  to  Elton,  if  innocent,  to 
younself  and  others,  if  he  be  guilty.” 

Wentworth  proj>osed  proceeding  to  the 
villa  and  there  calling  upon  Elton  to  work 
out  the  proofs  of  his  integrity;  but  this 
movement  was  overruled,  and  the  friends 
went  away  to  the  printseller’s  to  establish 
the  facts  regarding  the  possession  and  loss 
of  the  print  in  que.stion. 

A  patient  investigation  made  it  apparent 
that  the  print  was  no  longer  in  Mr. 
Ladbrook’s  possession,  and  that  it  had  been 
seen  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Elton,  on  occa¬ 
sions  when  he  had  been  at  the  house ; 
other  losses  of  rare  prints  and  etchings 
were  now  discovered ;  but  all  else  was  put 
aside  in  favor  of  one  pre-eminent  in  market¬ 
able  value  to  the  trader,  and  in  merit  as  a 
work  of  art  to  the  connoisseur,  d'he  matter 
once  fairly  under  inquiry,  circumstances 
sufficiently  prejudicial  to  Elton  were  de¬ 
veloped,  to  sanction  the  bold  step  of 
obtaining  a  search-warrant ;  and,  armed, 
with  this  legal  powder,  Wentworth  and  Rag- 
leigh  proeecded  to  his  house.  Leaving 
the  officer  in  the  street,  they  were  admitted 
to  Elton  :  he  was  sitting  alone  over  his 
wine,  after  a  late  dinner.  He  received 
them  with  his  habitual  urbanity,  but  the 
ol»ject  of  their  mission  made  the  moment  so 
painful,  that,  declining  his  proffered  hospi¬ 
tality,  they  hurried  to  disclose  the  purpose 
of  their  visit.  He  declared  they  wei*c 
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welcome  to  make  the  inspection  they  re¬ 
quested,  but  that  they  must  choose  a  more 
convenient  time — any  they  might  name 
should  find  him  ready.  They  told  him 
that  would  not  satisfy  the  party  for  whom 
they  acted ;  that  the  proceedings  must  be 
summary,  adding  that  the  strong  suspicion 
entertained  had  induced  them  to  brinjr  an 
officer  (qualified  to  make  a  search  ;  hut  that 
they  desired  to  act  independent  of  legal 
pow^er.  Further  opposition  Flton  perceived 
to  be  useless  :  all  his  portfolios  were  collect¬ 
ed  and  packed  up  ;  the  seals  of  all  present 
affixed,  a  coach  called,  and  the  deputation 
departed. 

A  meeting  was  convened  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Ladbrook ;  all  the  parties  interested 
in  the  result  assembled.  Klton  was  there, 
and  stood  alone.  Groups  of  two  and  three 
formed  before  the  proceedings  commenced, 
and  conversed  in  low  tones,  at  sudden  in¬ 
tervals,  like  people  ill  at  case,  and  many 
eyes  covertly  glanced  with  rapid  but  search¬ 
ing  scrutiny  upon  the  accused. 

“  I  think,”  said  Wentworth,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  lead  the  proceedings, 
“that  all  summoned  to. this  meeting  are 
present.”  He  then  briefly  explained  its 
object,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Ladbrook  to 
make  his  statement.  The  party  named 
stepped  forward,  detailed  repeated  losses, 
some  of  which  were  remarked  (when  lat¬ 
terly  greater  vigilance  had  been  exercised) 
to  have  occurred  immediately  after  Mr. 
Elton’s  visits  ;  but  the  principal  object,  he 
continued,  was  to  recover  an  unique  Print 
of  great  value,  of  which  he  then  handed  in 
an  accurate  description,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  notes  appended  to  it,  which 
designated  its  successive  possessors.  This 
paper  was  read  to  the  meeting  by  the  act¬ 
ing  secretary ;  upon  which  the  seals  on  the 
several  packages  of  Elton’s  portfolios, 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  were  broken,  the 
assembled  gentlemen  standing  round  ;  as 
the  prints  were  taken  out  they  were  handed 
to  Mr.  Ladorook,  who  looked  at  them  and 
deposited  them  ou  the  table.  At  length 
several  were  produced  wdiich  he  claimed, 
and  then  the  identical  print,  for  inquiry 
respecting  which  the  meeting  had  been 
called. 

There  was  a  silence  as  if  a  spell  had 
fallen  upon  all  present ;  which,  at  length, 
Wentworth  broke. 

“  Gentlemen,”  he  exclaimed,  “  with  the 
power  you  have  given  me,  as  1  convened, 
80  1  may  close  this  meeting,  which  is  pain¬ 
ful  beyond  endurance.  In  the  present 


event  let  us  not  forget  the  past ;  and  while 
we  cannot  forbear  to  censure  the  lapse  from 
honor  which  this  night  has  revealed, 
neither  let  us  refuse  record  to  the  unble¬ 
mished  years  that  have  preceded  it,  and 
the  obligations  both  in  purse  and  person 
Mr.  Elton  has  conferred  on  many  in  our 
walk  of  life  individually,  upon  all  as  a  body 
collectively.  Have  I  your  permission,”  and 
he  looked  at  ■Mr.  Ladbrook,  “  to  say  that 
Mr.  Elton’s  carriage  waits 

“  You  have,”  was  the  immediate  answer. 

“  Mr.  Elton  is  free.  The  object  of  the 
inquiry  is  gained — all  proceedings  upon  it 
at  an  end.” 

“  Gentlemen  !”  said  the  fallen  man  with 
a  faltering  voice,  and  an  expression  and 
pallor  that  w'as  appalling,  “  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you,”  and  he  staggered  from  the 
room.  He  was  soon  in  the  crowded  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  common  way  ;  but  amid  the 
multitude  he  felt  the  curse  of  isolation — 
felt  cut  off  from  the  community  of  men, 
and  not  a  sanctuary  to  fly  to  !  Cast  upon 
himself,  he  was  like  a  wretch  clinging  to  a 
single  plank  amidst  a  desolating  sea,  and 
the  darkness  round  him  growing  every  mo¬ 
ment  thicker.  The  course  of  his  life  had 
built  up  no  solid  friendship  where  now  he 
might  find  refuge  :  his  views,  floating  over 
a  wide  surface,  had  been  directed  to  no 
foundation  ;  and  he  felt  bitterly,  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  quicksands  on  which  he 
had  hitherto  trO(l.  The  waste  which  a 
shallow  selfishness  had  made  his  whole  ex¬ 
istence,  spread  in  thc.se  brief  moments  be¬ 
fore  him  like  a  blasted  heath,  traversed  by 
the  thunder-cloud,  while  here  and  there,  in 
ghastly  distinctness,  stood  out  some  spec¬ 
tral  monument  of  his  misdoing. 

Perhaps  nothing  gives  the  finite  being 
such  a  conception  of  space,  of  eternity,  as 
the  action  of  thought  under  circumstances 
like  these.  How  much  an  instant  embraces! 
What  a  field  it  sweeps  !  What  multiplied 
images  it  comprehends !  The  progress  of 
years  condensed  to  an  instantaneous  re¬ 
view  !  The  crimes  of  a  life  summed  in  the 
agonized  moment  of  a  smitten  conscience ! 
Elton  resolved  upon  the  cow’ard-rcfuge  of 
the  criminal  or  insane.  The  slow  process 
of  expiation — the  bitter  penalty  that  might 
purchase  redemption  was  not  for  him  :  bet¬ 
ter  he  deemed  the  plunge  into  the  great 
abyss.  This  resolution  recalled  some  por¬ 
tion  of  his  scattered  intellect :  he  felt  that 
to  eflfect  his  purpose  method  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  now,  he  thought  of  home, 
*1  where  he  might  pat  his  hand  upon  a  pistol 
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or  prussic  acid.  Home  !  that  citadel  of 
human  virtue,  what  was  it  now  to  him  : 
what  had  it  ever  been  ?  Superficial  in  all 
his  aims,  he  chased  the  bubbles  of  the  hour  : 
they  had  burst  in  his  hand  again  and  again ; 
and  yet  he  had  learned  no  lesson.  He  knew 
neither  the  value  of  that  which  he  gained, 
nor  that  which  he  lost  ;  for  he  never  exert¬ 
ed  the  power  which  would  test  their  true 
properties  ;  he  had  been  still  content  with 
the  transient. 

It  was  midnight  before  he  reached  home. 
He  passed  rapidly  to  his  own  room  (for  se¬ 
parate  apartments  had  long  been  the  order 
of  his  establishment).  He  paused  a  moment 
in  the  midst  of  it.  The  lamp  stood,  as 
usual,  on  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  threw 
a  bright  but  mild  light  about  the  apart¬ 
ment,  replete  with  every  luxury.  What 
were  they  all  to  the  withered  heart  beating  I 
its  last  throbs  among  them  '  With  talents, 
with  fascinations,  that  might  have  won 
friends,  and  fixed  the  deep  enduring  love 
which  outlasts  all  but  life,  he  stood  a 
blighted  wretch — the  world  a  waste — exist¬ 
ence  a  burden !  His  servant  came  for  his 
commands. 

“  Leave  me,”  he  said  sternly.  To  bed, 
all  of  you.  I  want  nothing.  Lot  mo  not 
be  again  interrupted.” 

The  man  retired.  Elton  locked  his  door, 
went  to  an  Indian  cabinet,  which  he  opened, , 
took  from  it  his  pistol-case,  and  from  that  j 
his  pistols,  looked  at  them,  and  laid  them 
upon  the  table.  For  a  brief  time  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  then  seating  him¬ 
self,  began  to  pen  some  letters.  The  shades 
darkened  on  his  countenance  as  he  wrote, ! 
his  brow  was  knit,  and,  as  reflection  and  re-i 
morse  maddened  him,  he  rose.  Although ' 
alone,  he  broke  into  utterance,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  forth  his  hand  for  the  pistol,  he  ex-i 
claimed — “  Now  to  end  it  all  !”  A  hand 
colder  than  his  own  arrested  his  purpose. 
He  started,  and  beheld  his  wife,  pale  as  a 
spectre,  standing  by  his  side.  What  a  mo¬ 
ment  !  That  iron  woman  was  all  feeling — 
that  impulsive  man  was  all  impassiveness  ! 

“  Charles  Elton  !”  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  the  touching  tones  of  which  recalled 
him  to  sensation,  “  what  is  it  you  meditate 

She  took  the  pistol  from  his  hand,  and 
flung  herself  upon  his  breast.  Much  that  was 
great  and  good  was  in  that  breast,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  passionate  feeling  where  ho  had 
so  little  looked  to  meet  any,  had  an  unutter¬ 
able  power — a  power  at  the  moment  insup¬ 
portable.  The  despairing  man,  the  desolate, 
the'enduring,  felt  the  pressure  of  confidmg 


love,  the  clinging  of  intense  attachment. 
The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  was  more 
than  he  could  bear;  ho  fainted,  and  fell,  as 
if  struck  by  sudden  death,  into  her  arms. 

The  grey  morning  found  Elton  and  his 
wife  still  in  conference,  linked  together  by 
the  bond  of  love  and  the  recognition  of  cir- 
cumstances  and  moral  properties  .which 
calamity  had  suddenly  revealed.  Mrs. 
r^lton’s  calm  clear  reason,  her  deep  devo¬ 
tion,  which,  with  her  peculiar  character, 
could  not  be  lightly  disclosed,  had  its  natu¬ 
ral  influence  on  her  husband  :  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  power  of  her  high  feeling  and 
fine  intellect,  and  with  his  habitual  impul¬ 
siveness  was  at  her  feet.  When  she  had 
calmed  him,  planned  his  path,  and  showed 
the  light  her  bosom  held  to  cheer  him 
through  it,  she  aroused  the  servants,  plead¬ 
ed  his  indisposition  (to  remove  surmise), 
ordered  refreshment,  which  she  induced 
him  to  partake,  and  then  the  exhausted 
man,  a  very  child  in  her  hands,  fell  into 
repose.  A  moment  she  .sank  upon  her 
I  knees  beside  him  ;  then,  rising  with  renew¬ 
ed  energy,  she  wrote  to  Wentworth.  To 
him  she  was  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  her  husband.  When  the  meeting  at 
Ladbrook’s  broke  up,  Wentworth,  asspeed- 
1  ily  as  was  in  his  power,  had  followed  Elton, 

'  apprehensive  of  consequences  in  his  then 
state  of  mind  ;  he  did  not  succeed  in  over¬ 
taking  him,  and  proceeded  to  his  house, 
where  he  revealed  all  the  facts  to  Mrs. 
Elton,  and  consulted  with  her  on  the  steps 
proper  to  take.  These  decided,  he  depart¬ 
ed  in  pursuit  of  Elton,  and  she  retired  to 
consider  bow  to  meet  him,  and  how  to  meet 
their  future  fate.  Her  knowledge  of  his 
character  made  her  anticipate  the  course 
his  mind  would  take.  She  trembled  at  the 
probability  that  she  might  behold  him  no 
more  in  life.  Her  hoarded  love,  a  secret 
to  all  but  herself,  lifted  her  spirit  now  with 
hope,  depressed  it  now  with  dread.  She 
heard  Elton  come  home: — the  overpowering 
confluence  of  emotions  seemed  to  stop  the 
pulsation  of  her  heart — but  her  mind,  ever 
decisive  in  its  action,  induced  her  to  ru.sh 
with  prescient  anxiety  and  conceal  herself 
in  his  room,  and  thus  she  was  at  hand  at 
the  dreadful  crisis. 

Intelligence  and  necessity,  acting  to¬ 
gether,  worked  as  it  were  by  magic.  In  a 
few  days,  the  self-bani.shed  man  and  his 
devoted  wife  embarked  for  America.  There 
was  that  about  them  which  created  a  general 
interest  on  board  He,  the  wreck  of  the  fine 
I  man,  bowed  by  the  weight  of  suffering,  sat 
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on  the  deck,  or  paeed  up  and  down,  in  a 
state  of  abstraction  ;  she,  silent,  reserved, 
almost  repulsive  to  all  but  him,  moved  or 
stayed  by  his  side  like  his  shadow,  perhaps 
perceiving,  as  well  as  others,  that  there  was 
another  shadow  close  upon  him — that  of 
death.  Few  guessed  that  these  passive 
people  were  impersonations  of  properties 
mighty  for  the  production  of  evil  and  of 
good — impulse  and  principle — that  the  first 
had  devastated,  the  latter  redeemed,  the 
sinking  wreck  of  manhood  they  beheld. 

Jso  anxiety  can  guard  against  accident, 
and  Elton  received  a  severe  shock  from  one 
which  occurred  a  few  days  after  they  had 
sailed.  A  sailor  lad  fell  from  the  rigging 
on  to  the  deck  close  by  where  Elton  sat. 
The  emergency  of  the  moment  roused  him, 
and  though  very  feeble,  with  liis  natural 
good  feeling  he  raised  the  poor  boy,  carried 
him  into  his  own  cabin,  and  laid  him  on 
his  bed.  The  ship’s  surgeon  was  in  imme¬ 
diate  attendance  :  he  pronouncod  it  a  bad 
ease  ;  the  spine  was  injured,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  imminent.  Mrs.  Elton  did  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  part ;  she  soothed  and  raised  the 
young  spirit.  Elton,  who  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  boy,  would,  not,  however,  be 
superseded,  but  watched  near  him  and 
tended  him  with  solicitude,  llis  kindly 
care  was  not  long  called  for,  death  was  very 
near. 

“  Tell  me,”  said  I’llton  to  the  dying  lad  : 
‘  Tell  me  if  there  is  anything  1  can  do  for 
you.  Have  you  any  wish,  my  poor  boy.”’ 

“  Only  for  poor  mother,  sir,”  said  the 
sinking  creature,  meekly.  “  1  don’t  know 
what  she  will  do  when  I  am  gone.  1  was 
her  chief  support.  If  you  would  think  of 
poor  mother,  sir - ” 

Tears  filled  the  imploring  eyes,  and  chok¬ 
ed  all  further  appeal.  That  night  the  boy 
died :  the  next  morning  he  was  sewed  up  in 
his  hammock  and  committed  to  the  deep. 
Such  incidents  arc  deeply  atfccting,  and 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  passengers 
and  crew  of  a  vessel.  Elton,  long  after 
the  brief  and  melancholy  ceremony,  leaned 
in  meditation  at  the  ship’s  side  :  then, 
turning  to  the  captain,  who  was  pacing  to 
and  fro  upon  the  deck,  begged  to  bo  allowed 
to  examine  some  papers  of  which  the  de¬ 
ceased  boy  had  spoken  as  being  in  his  box, 
since  among  these  papers,  Elton  said,  he 
hoped  to  find  a  clew  to  the  mother  whom  he 
had  promised  to  befriend.  A  little  bundle 
was  soon  brought,  with  which  Elton  retired 
to  his  cabin.  Upon  opening  the  packet  a 
miscellaneous  variety  of  papers  appeared  ; 


many  relating  to  ships  in  which  the  boy  had 
served,  a  few  were  bills,  and  some  were  old 
ballads  ;  these  examined  and  succe.'jsivcly 
put  aside,  a  bundle,  more  carefully  packed 
and  tied  with  liboon,  engaged  his  attention, 
and  when  unrolled  engrossed  it.  Letters 
in  his  own  hand-writing  appeared — were 
lifted  one  after  another — they  were  his  let¬ 
ters  to  poor  iMeney,  the  miller’s  daughter. 
The  ocean-knell  lie  had  just  heard,  the 
ocean-swell  he  had  just  seen  the  white 
hammock  cleave,  had  rolled  over  her  child 
and  his ! 

This  legacy  <lid  all  that  dissipation,  dis¬ 
traction,  and  degradation  had  left  undone. 
America  gave  the  unhappy  Elton  a  grave 
— no  more.  The  wreck  he  died,  the  deso¬ 
lation  that  he  made,  might  have  been  traced 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  ;  which 
surrounded  him  with  persons  who  flattered 
his  vanity,  indulged  his  caprices,  and  gave 
no  healthy  action  to  his  powers  of  reason 
and  reflection.  All  that  could  externally 
adorn  had  been  bestowed  :  he  went  into  the 
world  a  most  accomplished  man  ;  but  the 
Corinthian  capital  had  employed  all  the 
,  care,  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  had  been 
I  utterly  neglected.  With  a  warm  heart,  a 
!  buoyant  temperament,  a  brilliant  mind,  he 
I  fell  early  into  the  possession  of  wealth  ; — 

I  Willi  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
j  The  thousand  paths  that  slop*  the  way  to  crime  : 
j  Then,  when  he  mo.*<  required  commandment,  then 
I  Had  [Flton’.sJ  daring  boyhood  governed  men. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  his  cxein- 
j  plary  wife  returned  to  England.  She 
I  sought  the  unfortunate  Meney,  but  found 
j  her  not.  (Iradually  Mrs.- Elton  recovered 
I  from  the  shocks  by  which  her  nature  had 
I  been  tried.  There  is  a  medicating  power 
in  purity  ;  its  wounds  are  self-healed  ;  thus 
the  reproachlcss  widow  went  back  into  the 
bosom  of  her  family,  and  rested,  for  happi- 
nc.ss  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  on  reli¬ 
gion,  and  on  the  active  fulfilment  cf  her 
social  duties. 


Rembrandt. — We  have  been  much  gratified  at 
the  .sight  of  two  capital  pictures  by  Rembrandt ;  the 
pirtrait  of  himself  and  his  mother,  very  varied  in 
their  modes  of  execution ;  the  first  a  boldly-imparted 
and  vigorously-colored  study ;  the  last  it.s  very  an¬ 
tithesis — in  tinting,  delicate, — in  drawing,  correct, 
— in  expression,  most  refined.  They  are  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ruccleugh,  and  have 
just  undergone  the  removal  of  dirt  and  varnish, 
bringing  out  the  tones  of  the  pictures  clear  and 
without  crudeness,— a  difficult  ojxjration,  which  has 
been  most  ably  effected  by  Mr.  Farrar. — Athentewn. 


Such  the  children’s  mute  ap|iealing, 

All  my  inmost  soul  was  stirred; 

And  tny  heart  was  Iwwed  with  sadness, 
When  aery,  like  summer’s  gladness. 
Said,  “  The  children’s  prayer  is  heard 


From  iiowitt’*  Journal. 

THE  CHILDREN. 

Bv  Mary  IIowitt. 

Beactifui.  the  children’s  faces! 

Spite  of  all  that  mars  and  sears : 
To  my  ininast  heart  appealing; 
Calling  forth  love’s  tenderest  leeling; 
Steeping  all  my  soul  with  tears. 

Eloquent  the  children’s  faces — 
Pov'erty’s  lean  h)ok,  which  saith, 
Save  us!  sav'e  us!  woe  sui rounds  us 
Little  kntiwledge  s<)re  confounds  us ; 
Life  is  but  a  lingeiing  death  ! 


From  Sharp'!  Mapa2iDr. 

THE  DEAD  MAIDEN. 

By  W.  Braii.sford. 

Strew  flowers  here, 

Never  mourn  beside  her  bier ; 

She  was  very  young  and  fair, 
Small  communion  had  with  care  ; 
In  her  blue  eyes  dwelt  such  love 
Of  the  glorious  heavens  above. 
That  .she  seemed  a  worshipper 
Of  each  brightly  beaming  .star; 
Wood.s,  and  fields,  and  leafy  dell, 
Shaded  lane,  and  mo.s.sy  cell. 

To  her  simple  heart  were  dear, 
Lioving  in  its  own  sweet  sphere. 

Do  not  weep 

For  this  angel  .so  asleep ! 

See !  a  smile  is  on  her  face. 

As  it  found  her  praying  grace; 
Ncv’'er  sorrow  came  a-near. 

Never  angui.sh  caused  a  tear ; 

But  the  flowers  of  her  mind 
Were  of  life’s  first  hues  combined 
Blooming,  fresh,  and  very  fair, 

A.S  these  stainless  features  are; 

Oh,  be  sure  a  living  Spring 
duickened  in  this  silent  thing. 

Never  sigh, — 

It  was  best  that  she  should  die  ; 

So  to  perish,  so  to  part. 

With  the  godlike  in  her  heart ; 

So  to  leave  the  world  beneath. 
Fearless  at  the  touch  of  Death ; 
But  with  thoughts  of  calm  repo.se. 
As  the  summer  flowers  close. 
Silently  her  life  has  past — 

We  have  loved  her  to  the  last; 
O’er  her  calm  and  tranquil  end 
Manhood  in  his  pride  might  bend. 


Give  us  light  amid  our  darkness; 

Let  us  know  the  good  from  ill ; 
Hate  us  not  for  all  our  blindness; 
Love  u.‘<,  lead  us,  show  us  kindnes.- 
You  can  make  us  what  vou  will. 


We  are  willing;  we  are  ready; 

We  would  learn,  if  you  would  leach; 
We  have  hearts  that  yearn  toward  ^  duty 
We  have  minds  alive  to  beauty; 

Souls  that  any  heights  can  reach ! 

Raise  us  by  your  Christian  knowledge, 
Consecrate  to  man  our  powers; 

Let  us  take  our  proper  station  ; 

We,  the  rising  generation, 

Let  us  .stamp  the  age  as  ours  ! 

We  shall  be  what  you  will  make  us; — 
Make  us  wise,  and  make  us  good  ! 
Make  us  strong  for  time  of  trial ; 
Teach  us  temperance,  self-denial. 
Patience,  kindness,  fortitude ! 

Look  into  our  childish  faces ; 

See  you  not  our  willing  hearts  1 
Only  love  us — only  lead  us. 

Only  let  us  know  you  need  u.s, 

And  we  all  will  do  our  parts. 

We  are  thousands — many  thousands ! 

Every  day  our  ranks  increase ; 

Let  us  march  beneath  your  banner, 

W e,  the  legion  of  true  honor. 
Combating  for  love  and  peace ! 

Train  us  !  try  us  !  days  slide  onward. 
They  can  ne’er  be  ours  again  . 

Save  us,  save !  from  our  undoing ! 
Save  from  ignorance  and  ruin ; 

Make  us  worthy  to  be  men  ! 

Send  us  to  our  weeping  mother.^, 
Angel-stamped  in  heart  and  brow  ! 
We  may  be  our  fathers’  teachers  : 

We  may  be  the  mightiest  preachers, 

In  the  day  that  dawneth  now  ! 


Never  turn 

From  these  cold  remains,  but  learn 
How  her  gentle  life  was  spent. 

In  a  .short  embodiment 
Of  all  sweetest  natures,  blent 
With  a  ble.ssed  true  content. 

Earth  has  lessons  yet  to  spare. 
Storied  greatness  ever  rare ; 

But  this  cold  unpainted  clay 
Highest  teaching  can  conv'ey. 
Never  moan,  or  weep,  or  sigh ; 

Let  her  slumber  quietly. 


/ 


laoENE  Sue  and  the  Unknown, — It  has  been 
the  custom,  says  the  Parisian  Jmirnaldcs  Debats,  for 
the  great  novelist,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  as 
a  man  of  fashion,  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  garrets  of  the  city,  relieving  the  poor,  and 
at  the  same  moment  gathering  a  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  On  a  dark  and  sleety  night  last 
Novcml>er,  he  was  standing  in  one  of  the  most 
wretched  holes  in  Paris,  where  a  poor  widow'  and 
her  children  w'ere  lying  in  a  state  of  shocking  desti¬ 
tution.  They  w'cre  without  bread,  or  covering,  or 
fire,  and  the  beauty  of  one  of  the  orphan  children, 
a  gill  of  some  filleen,  added  interest  to  the  .‘cene. 
Sue  gave  them  money  and  left,  resolved  to  call  the 
ne.\t  day.  lie  did  call,  and  to  his  utter  astonish¬ 
ment,  found  the  w’idow  and  her  children  surrounded 
by  all  the  comforts  of  life — fire  on  the  hearth,  Bo¬ 
logna  Sausages  in  profusion,  and  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to  make  home  happy.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene  of  profusion  stow  a  slender 
young  man  very  hand.-omclv  dressed.  He  was 
the  cause  of  tliis  sudden  relief;  the  widow'  and 
her  daughters  blessed  him  w’ith  tears  in  their 
eyes.  Eugene  Sue  was  much  struck  by  this  token 
of  feeling  in  one  so  young,  [brilliant,  and  gay. 
When  the  young  fashionable  left,  he  followed, 
determined  to  ascertain  his  residence,  and  after 
much  trouble,  saw'  him  enter  a  carriage  near  the 
Place  Vendome,  and  drive  to  the  Chasse  d’Anton. 
Sue  follow'cd,  and  saw  the  stranger  enter  the  Hotel  of 

the  Due  de  II - .  He  waited  an  hour  for  his  reap- 

j>earance,  and  at  last  saw  a  beautiful  young  lady 
ofhigh  rank  come  out  of  the  hotel  and  enter  the 
carriage.  In  that  lady  Sue  recognised,  not  only 
the  handsome  dandy,  but  the  Princesse  d’Orleans, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  Philippe ! 

Rogers  and  Chantrev — The  Bard  and  the 
Sculptor. — In  the  breakfast  room  of  Mr.  Refers,  in 
his  house  in  St.  James’s  Place,  stands  a  mahogany 
pillar  or  pedestal,  about  three  feet  high,  on  which  a 
vase  is  usually  placed,  and  which  is  ornamented 
with  carvings  very  ingeniously  done,  and  evidently 
e.xecuted  by  the  hand  of  an  artist  of  no  small  skill, 
it  happened  about  twent3'-five  years  ago  that  Chan-  j 
trey,  the  sculptor,  w'as  one  morning  breakfasting 
with  Rogers,  when  the  latter,  seeing  the  eye  of  his 
guest  directed  towards  this  pillar,  took  occasion  to 
mention  the  ornamental  part  of  it  as  the  work  of  an  | 
unpretending  but  ingenious  carver  in  wood,  w  horn 
he  had  employed  to  do  it  about  twenty  years  before.  [ 


“  And  do  you  not  rcmcmlKjr  the  name  of  the’  ar¬ 
tist  1”  asked  Chantrev.  Rogers  replied  that,  from 
the  period  which  had  elapsed,  he  should  not  be  able 
to  recall  either  his  name  or  his  person  to  recollection. 
Chantrey  then  informed  him,  no  doubt  much  to  his 
surprise,  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  executed 
these  ornaments  before  he  entered  upijn  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  sculptor,  when,  we  have  heard.  Sir  Francis 
W'as  in  the  habit  of  executing  carvings  in  w  ckmI  for 
any  one  w'ho  might  employ  him. —  Church  of  Eng- 
land  Jmirnal. 

Titian. — The  anecdote  of  Charles  having  twice 
picked  up  this  great  artist’s  pencil,  and  presented  it 
to  him,  saying:  “To  wait  on  Titian  was  service 
for  an  Emperor,”  is  well  know'n ;  but  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  often  to  have  met  with  the  following:  Ti¬ 
tian  had  painted  the  pt^rtrait  ot  Charles  several  times, 
but  now  being  called  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  he 
for  the  last  time  painted  his  portrait,  just  as  it  then 
app«*nrcd  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  and  this 
picture  also  much  pleased  the  renowned  Emperor. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  A  ery  first  portrait  Titian  drew 
of  him  so  struck  him  with  admiration,  that  he  would 
nev'er  sit  to  any  other  artist ;  and  for  every  portrait 
Titian  took  of  him,  he  gave  him  a  thousand  crowms 
in  gold.  Titian  in  all  painted  three  portraits  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  when  he  last  sat  to  him,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  picture,  Charles  said  w  ith  emphasis, 
“  This  is[the  third  time  I  have  triumphed  over  death.” 

Peei,  and  Byron  at  School. — Last,  and  not 
least.  Sir  Robert  Peel  w’as  his  contemporar}',  and  it  is 
now'  with  very  odd  feeling,  that  we  read  the  anecdote 
in  Byron’s  life,  that  when  a  great  fellow  of  a  boy- 
tyrant,  W'ho  claimed  little  Peel  as  a  fag,  was  giving 
him  a  castigation,  Byron  came  and  proposed  to  share 
it.  “While  the  stripes  were  succeeding  each  other, 
and  poor  Peel  writhing  under  them,  Byron  saw,  and 
1  felt  for  the  mi.sery  of  his  friend :  and  although  he 
I  knew'  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight  *  ♦  * 
i  with  any  hope  of  success,  and  that  it  was  dangerous 
1  even  to  approach  him,  he  adv'anced  to  the  scene  (  f 
action,  and  w  ith  a  blush  of  rage,  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  v'oice  trembling  between  terror  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  asked  very  humbly  if  *  •  *  would  be 

pleased  to  tell  him  ‘how'  many  stripes  he  meant  to 
inflict  V  ‘  Why,’  returned  the  executioner,  ‘  you 
little  rascal,  what  is  that  to  you  V  ‘  Because  if  you 
please,’  said  Byron,  ‘  I  would  take  half.’” — WiW.aw 
Hoicitt. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


CluEEN  Victoria  and  Thomas  Campbell. — The 
following  story  narrates  the  most  graceful  compli¬ 
ment  and  delicate  return  ever  made  by  royalty.  “  I 
was  at  her  Majesty’s  coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey,”  said  Campbell^  “  and  she  conducted  herself 
so  well,  during  the  long  and  fatiguing  ceremony, 
that  1  shed  tears  many  times.  On  returning  home, 
I  resolved,  out  of  pure  esteem  and  veneration,  to 
send  her  a  copy  of  all  my  works.  Accordingly,  I 
had  them  bound  up,  and  w'ent  personally  with  them  to 
Sir  Henry  Wheatley  ;  who,  when  he  understood  my 
errand,  told  me  that  her  Majesty  made  it  a  rule  to 
decline  presents  of  this  kind,  as  it  placed  her  under 
obligations  which  were  unpleasant  to  her.  Say  to 
her  Majesty,  Sir  Henry,  I  replied,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  thing  the  queen  can  touch  with  her  seejitre  in 
any  ot  her  dominions  which  I  covet :  and  I  therefore 
entreat  you,  in  your  office,  to  present  them  with  my 
devotion  as  a  subject ;  but  the  next  day  they  were 
returned.  “  I  hesitated,”  continued  Camj)lKdl,  “  to 
open  the  parcel ;  but  on  doing  so,  I  found,  to  my  in¬ 
expressible  joy,  a  note  enclosed,  desiring  my  auto¬ 
graph  upon  them.  Having  com])lied  with  the  wish 
1  again  transmitted  the  books  to  her  Majesty ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  received  in  return  this 
elegant  engraving,  with  her  Majesty’s  autograph,  as 
you  see  below,  lie  then  directed  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  royal  signature,  which  was  in  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  usual  bold  and  beautiful  hand- writing.” 

Alexander  Dumas. — It  is  known  that  this  versa¬ 
tile  romance  writer  has  been  in  trouble  with  his 
publishers,  because  he  did  not  meet  his  engagements. 
Two  newspa{x;r  publishers  had  engaged  him  to 
write  exclusively  tor  their  papers,  but  he  contrived 
nevertheless  to  spin  out  seven  volumes,  sundry  plays, 
and  other  matters  besides.  His  journey  to  Spain 
and  afterwards  to  Algiers  ot  course  deranged  his 
plans,  and  stopped  his  supplies  to  the  publishers,  who 
on  his  return  instituted  a  suit  for  damages.  M. 
Dumas  defended  himself  personally  but  not  success¬ 
fully,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following,  wliieh  was 
placarded  all  over  Paris  recently : 

To  close  a  seizure  of  |)ersonal  property.  Will 
be  sold  at  thd  public  outcry  of  the  Civil  'rribunal, 
at  Versailles,  on  Thursday,  ibth  February,  at  noon, 
a  valuable  estate  situated  at  Port  Marly,  on  the 
high  road  from  Versailles  to  Saint  German-cn-Laye 
(arrondissement  of  Versailles).  It  comprises  the 
land  planted  with  trees,  a  principal  edifice  orna¬ 
mented  with  tourelles,  a  summer-house  surroumied 
by  water,  situated  behind  the  principal  building, 
and  called  the  Island  of  Monte-Christo.  The  Villa 
and  the  Island  of  Monte-Christo,  with  their  marvel¬ 
lous  appendages,  will  be  ofi'cral  at  the  upset  price  of 
forty  thousand  francs. 

M.  Dumas  will  find  it  ea.sy  to  pay  this  judgment 
by  his  record  of  his  African  travels,  and  his  gather¬ 
ings  of  things  curious,  whimsical  and  narratable  in 
and  of  Old  Spain. 

Lord  Erskine’.s  Fondness  for  Punning. — In 
this  forbidden  ground,  the  region  of  puns,  wit’s  low¬ 
est  story,  Erskine  would  dis^Kirt  himself  with  more 
than  boyish  glee.  He  fired  off  a  double-barrel  when 
encountering  his  friend,  Mr.  Maylem,  at  Ramsgate. 
The  latter  observed  that  his  physician  had  ordered 
him  not  to  bathe.  “  Oh  then,”  said  Erskine,  “  you 
are  ‘  Malum  prohibituml  ”  “  My  wife,  however,” 

resumed  the  other^  “  does  bathe.”  “  Oh  then,”  said 
Erskine,  perfectly  delighted,  “  she  is  ‘  Malum  in  sc.” 
Toumsend's  Lives  of  eyninent  Judges. 
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Low  Birth — An  incitement  to  high  deeds,  and 
the  attainment  of  lofty  station.  Many  of  our  great- 
e.st  men  have  sprung  from  humble  origin,  as  the 
lark,  whose  nest  is  on  the  ground,  soars  nearest  to 
heav'en.  Narrow  circumstances  are  the  most  power¬ 
ful  stimulants  to  mental  expansion,  and  the  early 
frown  of  fortune  the  best  security  for  her  final  smiles. 
A  nobleman  who  painted  remarkably  well  for  an 
amateur,  showing  one  of  his  pictures  to  Poussin, 
the  latter  exclaimed:  “Your  lordship  only  requires 
a  little  poverty  to  make  you  a  complete  artist.” 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  antiquity  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Italian  houses,  in  the  presence  of  Sextus  V. 
when  Pope,  he  maintained  that  he  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  any,  for  being  half  unroofed,  the  light 
entered  on  all  sides,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  at¬ 
tributed  his  having  been  enabled  to  exchange  it  for 
the  Vatican. 

Milton’s  Hou.se  in  London. — This  memorable 
dwelling  is  yet  .standing.  It  no  longer  opens  into 
St.  James’s  Park.  The  ancient  front  is  now  the 
back,  and  overlooks  the  fine  old,  but  hou.se-surround- 
ed  garden  of  Jeremy  Benlham.  Near  the  top  of 
this  ancient  front  is  a  stone,  lx?aring  the  in.scription — 
“  Sacred  to  Milton,  the  prince  of  poefs.”  This  was 
placed  there  by  no  less  distinguished  a  man  than 
William  Hazlitt,  vho  rented  the  house  some  years, 
purely  because  it  was  Milton’s.  Bentham,  when  he 
was  conducting  people  round  his  garden,  which  is 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Gibb,  the  engineer, 
used  to  make  them  sometimes  go  down  upon  their 
knees  to  this  house.  The  house  is  tall  and  narrow, 
and  has  nothing  striking  about  it.  No  doubt,  when 
it  opened  into  St.  James’s  Park,  it  was  pleasant;  now 
it  fronts  Y’ork  street,  which  runs  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  west  end  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  No.  19, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  cutler.  The  back,  its  former 
Ifont,  is  closed  in  by  a  wall,  leaving  but  a  very 
narrow  court;  but  above  this  vail,  as  already  said, 
looks  into  the  plea.sant  garden  of  the  late  venerable 
philosopher. —  If'.  JluxcUCs  Homes  and  llaunls  of 
Bntish  Poets. 

Anecdote  of  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe. — Lady 
Fanshawe  relates  to  her  son  the  following  anecdote 
of  his  grandfather  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe,  who  lived 
in  Uueen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

He  had  great  honor  and  generosity  in  his  nature, 
to  show  you  a  little  part  of  which,  I  will  tell  you 
this  of  him.  He  had  a  horse  that  the  then  Earl  of 
Exeter  was  much  pleased  with,  and  Sir  Henry  es¬ 
teemed,  because  he  deserved  it.  Mv  Lord,  after 
some  apology,  desired  Sir  Henry  to  let  him  have 
his  horse,  and  he  would  give  him  what  he  would; 
he  replied,  “  My  lord,  I  have  no  thought  cf  selling 
him,  but  to  .serve  you  I  bought  him  of  such  a  person, 
and  gave  so  much  for  him,  and  that  shall  be  the 
price  to  you,  as  I  paid,  being  sixty  pieces  my 
Lord  Exeter  said,  “  That’s  tot)  much,  but  I  will  give 
you.  Sir  Henry,  fifty ;”  to  which  he  made  no  answer. 
Next  day,  ray  lord  sent  a  gentleman  with  sixty  pie¬ 
ces,  Sir  Henry  made  answer,  “  That  was  the  price  he 
paid,  and  once  had  ofleredhim  to  my  lord  at,  but  not 
being  accepted,  his  price  now  was  eighty ;”  at  the 
receiving  of  this  an..wer,  ray  Lord  Exeter  stormed, 
and  sent  his  servant  back  with  sev’enty  pieces,  Sir 
Henry  said,“  That  since  my  lord  would  not  take  him 
at  eighty  pieces,  he  would  not  sell  him  under  a  hun¬ 
dred  pieces,  and  if  he  returned  with  less  he  would 
not  sell  him  at  all ;”  upon  which  my  Lord  Exeter 
sent  one  hundred  pieces  and  had  the  horse. 


